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PREFACE. 


We 


Tuat the nations of Europe are little acquainted 
with Japan, is a fact generally known. There was 
indeed atime, when, ignorant of European cupidity, 
the Japanese opened their harbours to navigators 
from this quarter of the world, and every kind of in- 
formation was permitted to be collected ; but the ac- 
counts of the country, which were, then written, 
are so marked by contradictions, that complete cre- 
dibility can, in no respect, be attributed to them. 
Besides, so long a period has elapsed since the 
Japanese shut their ports against Europeans, that, 
aecording to the natural course of things, many 
important changes must have taken place, and 
consequently Japan cannot now be what it then 
was. The merchants of Holland, who trade to 
Nangasaky, though their communications with 


the inhabitants are very circumscribed, have 


doubtless, from their knowledge of the Japanese 
language, had the opportunity of collecting much 
interesting information ; but it is well known that 
the Dutch think it necessary to keep secret des- 
criptions and charts, even of countries with which 
other and better informed European Nations have 
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intercourse, and respecting which those nations 
freely make known their most circumstantial ob- 
servations. Hencejno account of Japan, to which 
they are the only European people who have for a 


long period had admission, is to be expected from 


them. Information therefore on the subject of 
that country cannot but be interesting to every 
enlightened mind. 

These considerations have induced me to com- 


maunicate to the world the occurrences which took 


place, during my imprisonment among the Japa- 
nese, which perhaps would not otherwise have 
merited the attention of the public. Whoever 


reads my Narrative will perceive how very limited 


were niy means of observing all that is requisite 
for the description of an extensive and almost un- 
known country, and consequently will excuse the 
brevity of my remarks on a subject which treated _ 
in detail might ics afforded materials for many 
volumes. 

Had 1, like some travellers, wished to aug- 
ment the size of this work, I might easily, under 
the title of introduction or preliminary disserta- 
tion, have composed a large volume from other 


‘books, which ‘have long since been written res- 


pecting Japan, and which are well known to all 
learned readers ; but I describe only what came 


‘within my’ own observation and experience, and 
‘report only what I saw with my own eyes. 


W. G,. 
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CHAPTER |. re 


In April, 1811, I had the bated Sie qe impe-. 
rial sloop of war, Diana, which they lay at Kamt- 
schatka,* where [ received an order from the mi- 
nister of the marine, directing me to survey, in 
the most minute manner, the Southern Kurile and 
~ Shantar Islands,t and the coast of. Tartary, from 
Tatieade 53° 38" north to Okotzk. | 


* In 1807, the Diana was, by a special order, dispatched under 
my command on a particular expedition from Croustadt. The 
most important object of this expedition was to explore the-coast 
of Eastern Russia, which is so imperfectly known to navigators, 
Tn 1809, the Diana arrived at Kamtschatka, aud sailed in 1810 to 
the western coast of North America’ L consider it necessary to 
‘give an account of these voyages in a separate publication, ,as 4 
work chiefly composed of nautical’and as tronomical observations, 


and other details connected with navigation, conid uot be interest- 


ing to general readers, and would, indeed, be unintelligible to 
many. The pr resent work is, howeve:, suited to readers of every 
_ classy and off account of the novelty of the subject, equaily worthy 
of the curiosity of all 2 Se 

+ The ijatter lie to the south of the main rand of igiberia, op- 
posite to the mouth of the river ‘Ud.—Respecting their discovery, 
see Miidler’s Sammi. Russ. Geschichte, Sr-band. s.96. —- ys | 
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The minister’s dispatch referred to two. pa- 
pers, containing a copious detail of the instructions 
I was to follow, which had been forwarded by the 
board of Admiralty at the same time as his order. 

hese papers, however, I did not receive, and ac- 
cording to the arrangements of the post-office, 
they could not, as will appear from the following 
explanation, reach Kamtschatka before autumn. 
In the course of the winter, three posts are dis- 
patched from Okotzk to Kamtschatka. The last 
which arrived at Petropaulowskoi (the harbour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul) on the 20th of April, did not 
bring me the papers, and consequently they had 
‘not reached Okotzk when the post left that place. 
But-as-the post departs only once a month from 
St. Petersburgh for Okotzk, the papers, if brought 
there by the next arrival, would have to be 
sent off to me one month after the departure of 
the third post; this too would be precisely the 
time when the snow melts, the rivers overflow 
their banks, and a complete interruption of com- 
munication takes place in these countries. It 
was,. besides, impossible, on the re-opening of 
the navigation, to send the papers by sea from 
Okotzk, as there was then no vessel in that har- 
bour,-all the transports having wintered in Kamt- 
schatka. To obtain the papers in course of the sum- 
mer, there remained then no other means except 
that of sailing myself with the sloop to Okotzk. 
The commander of that harbour, the captain of 
second rank, Minitzky, had indeed advised me te 
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come to Okotzk before the commencement of: the 
expedition, as. he, according to’ what he’ stated in 
his letter, presumed that the sloop must be in want 
of provisions and repairs, which could be obtained 
in that harbour. With respect to the latter, I ob- 
served no damage which I could not. repair with 
my own people ; but as to the provisions, there was 
really a considerable deficiency compared with the — 
established rate of supply. I took, therefore, from 
the transport Dronyszus, which had wintered at 
Petropaulowskoi, what provisions remained on 
board that vessel, and I calculated that, with this 
addition to the stock of the Diana, 1 should be 
able to keep at sea three months, without incurring 
any risk of short allowance. [had thus no reason 
for going to Okotzk before the commencement of 
the expedition, except that of obtaining possession 
of the two papers with my instructions which had 
been forwarded by the Admiralty. This was, 
doubtless, a motive of considerable weight ; the 
pleasure of His Imperial Majesty had, however, 
been fully made known to me, by the order of the 
minister of the marine. I knew what coasts | had 
to explore, and that the result of my investigations 
ought to be detailed with the greatest accuracy ; 
but in what particular manner, and to what degree © 
of minuteness I was to execute the duty imposed 
on me, were circumstances respecting which the 
Admiralty dispatch would doubtless have served 
as an explanation and a guide. Though that 
B2 
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dispatch could be regarded only as a supplement 
to the order I had: already received, the papers 
referred to might contain directions, the want of 
which would expose me to the risk of leaving 
considerable chasms in my survey, both on. ac- 
count of the insufficiency of my personal ex- 
perience, and of my being’ necessarily destitute 
of the extensive information which the Admt- 
valty Department possessed respecting the seas I 
had. to visit. I deeply regretted that I had not 
received those papers along with the minister's 
erder, and foresaw all the difficulties which might 
arise from the want of them. On the other hand, 
however, I perceived that the result of any eD- 
deavour>to. obtain them now would only be loss 
of. time, injury to the public. service, and the ab- 
solute impossibility. of accomplishing any thing 
which might compensate for so much expense and 
trouble. In a word, had 1 sailed to Okotzk, the 
summer and consequently the whole year must 
have elapsed without the slightest advantage to the 
expedition. ‘This opinion was grounded on the 
following considerations. 

First; [reflected that, after iadenilaiiiee the 
season at which my passage to Okotzk would 
be practicable, I had to add to that period the 
. necessary, time for laying in provisions, fresh 

“water, wood, &c. fora Jong voyage from Okotzk 
to the Karile Islands : consequently, with the 
— Greatest exertions and most favourable wind, 1 
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could not have reached the place where my mnves- 


tigations were to commence, until:the month of, 


July: the months of May and June would:there- 
fore have been completely lost. ~~ t od hed 

_ Secondly ; the state of the sloop, < rth in some 
measure that of the crew, rendered it absolutely 
necessary that we should pass the winter in a har- 
bour, where the vessel might be cleansed and re- 
paired ;—for, since my departure from Cronstadt, 


in the year 1807, no opportunity had occurred for 


taking out the ballast or stores, in order .to see 


what repairs were requisite for the hull; and the 


ill-built store-houses of Petropaulowskoi are insuf- 
ficient for the accommodation of the garrison, and 
there are no buildings for other purposes.—Thus, 
unless we went into port, the stores of every kind 
must have remained another winter in the vessel, 
where swarms of rats already made the greatest 
havoc among the provisions, sails, woollen-cloth, 
casks, and every thing within their reach: 


Besides, the men were in want of clothes: . 


their shoes and stockings were completely worn 
out, and they required to be entirely new clothed, 
which could not possibly be done without going 


into’ Okotzk harbour. These circumstances ré+ 


quired that I should winter in Okotzk, which it 
was necessary I should enter by the latter end of 


September, or at the latest the beginning of °Oc> _ 


tober. There remained therefore only three months 
for the duty I had to execute, and these were (with 


? 
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the exception of July) the most unfavourable for 
the expedition. 

All navigators who have cle in the seas I 
had to traverse, complain of the cloudy weather 
and excessively thick fogs, which prevented them 
from approaching the coasts,and consequently from. 
making any observations upon them. In the forego- 
ing year, when i returned trom America to Kamt- 
schatka along the chain of the Kurile Islands, I was 
convinced by experience of the truth of this com- 
plaint. Besides the continual mists that arise from 
the water, and totally conceal the coasts and islands, 
navigators have to encounter other difficulties of a 
still greater and more dangerous description : the 
currents met with among the Aleute and Kurile 
Islands run with extraordinary violence, and the 
depth of water, even in the neighbourhood of these 
islands, is so great, that at.a distance of only three 
miles from land no bottom can be found, after 
sounding, with a line of one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred fathoms. In these seas, therefore, no 
reliance can be placed on the lead, which in ge- 
neral affords a certain indication of the proximity 
of land. I was perfectly aware of all these cir- 
cumstances, and was consequently impressed with 
the necessity of chusing the most favourable time 
for the execution of my enterprise. For this pur- 
pose I perused the published accounts of the 
voyages of the most celebrated navigators, who 
have visited the quarter to which | was. about to 
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proceed, ‘and from that perusat I collected the fol- 
lowing information. ie 

On the 9th of October, 1779, wv. §.), the 
English ships Resodutzon and Discovery, which, 
‘after the death of Captains Cook and Clerk, were 
‘commanded by Captain Gore, sailed from the Bay 
of Awatska, with the view, in addition to the 
discoveries which were the object of their voyage, 
to explore the chain’ of the Kurile Islands. They, 
however, succeeded in seeing only the first and 
second islands, namely, Shoomska and Paramous- 
sier; a violent westerly wind having prevented 
them from approaching the others, notwithstanding 
their most strenuous endeavours. The first land 
they had sight of, after these two islands, was the 
eastern coast of Japan, latitude 40° 05’, which they 
‘descried on the 26th of October. | 

Captain Gore did not, however, relinquish his 
plan of visiting the southern Kurile Islands, but 
violent storms prevented him from putting his de- 
sign into execution. He left the Bay of Awatska 
in the end of September (N.S.). Hence I inferred 
that the months of September and October are by 
no means favourable for nautical observations on 
the Kurile Islands. 

In-the middle of August, 1787, La Perouse 
sailed between the Peninsula of Sagaleen and the 
Island of Matsmai, through the strait which has 
slice borne his name. Between Cape Aniwa and 
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Cape Trou, on. the Island) of ‘Staatenland;* which 
he descried on the 19th of August, he saw no 
other islands except. the Company’s-land+ and Ma- 


reekant, between which he sailed... This strait he 


named La Boussole; after his own frigate, . But 
the continued thick fogs prevented him from mak- 
ing further observations: on the Kurile islands, and 
he was compelled to abandon his design, and to 
direct his course to Kamtschatka, which he did on 
the 1st of September (O. S.). 

Captain Sarytscheff,§ in his shooniie of his 
voyage to the north-eastern parts of Siberia, on the 
Frozen and the Eastern Oceans, says that he sailed 
from the Bay of Awatska on the 6th of August 
(O..8.) 1792, for the purpose of visiting the Corean 


Sea. He steered S. W. along the Kurile Islands, ’ 


but owing to the thick fogs, he did not discover 
land until the 20th. In latitude 47° 28', he per- 
ceived what he supposed to be the Island of Ma- 
reekan aud some others; but thick mists. prevented 
him from observing them closely, and. he was ul- 


timately obliged to give up his design and to re- _ 


turn to Okotzk. On his return he pereeived the 
seventh island and thé. peak of the twelfth, and 
further on, the southern coast of the second. is- 


f 8 
—— A 


. Rt onetiihy or Wik thesitas tlie nineteenth Kurile Island. - 
3 + Ooroop; the eighteenth Kurile. Island. wal 

J Seemoossier, the sixteenth Burile Island. 

'§ Now VideiAdinivaty 


il 
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dJand; and the summits of the three voleances on the 


fifth ; but. they were almost constantly enveloped in 
mist, and he’ was pes aati whable to pila ies 
geographical situations. - ; 
In the year 1796, the Enelish Captain, 
Broughton, quitted Vulcan’s Bay, on the southern 
side of Matsmai, and sailed along the eastern coast 


of the same island; he then passed between Ku- . 
nashier and Eetooroop, the former of which he con-_ 


ceived to be a portion of Matsmai. He continued 
his course along the north-western coast of the Is- 
land Eetooroop (Staatenland), but of which he 
merely saw the first half, and the north-east extre- 
mity, without being aware that these were parts of 
one and the same island. He then sailed along the 
western coast of Ooroop (Company’s-land) and See- 
amoossier (Mareekan), and reached the island Ketoi. 
‘Thence he returned along the’ southern. coasts of 
Ooroop, EKetooroop and isunashier, without being 


able to make any observatious, though he anxiously 


wished to ascertain correctly the situation of-islands 
as yet so imperiectly known. Togs, violent winds 
and weatner, upon the whole very unfavourable, 
prevented him from carrying his design into execu- 
tion. Capt. Broughton’s cruise, among the southern 
Kurile tslands, took place in the month of October. 
ye Captain Krusenstern, who, in the year 1898, 
returned to Kamtschatka, from Japan, was. among 
the Kurile Islands during the Jatter,end of, May 
and beginning of June. On his passage to the 
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Peninsula of Sagaleen, he also sailed through 
‘these islands in the early part of July, and again, 
‘on his return, in the end of August (N. S.).. This 
] learned from his atlas, which I obtained, along 
with some other charts, from the under-pilot 
Kuritzyn, who had commanded a vessel belonging 
to our American Company ; but not having read 
the seeond part of Captain Krusenstern’s Voyage, 
I had no knowledge of the weather he had expe- 
rienced among these islands. 

In addition to the information thus obtained 
from the above celebrated navigators, who served 
‘me as a council on the subject of my enterprise, 
t endeavoured also to discover persons in Kamt- 
schatka, who had made voyages to the islands I 
was directed to examine, and questioned them 
with the greatest strictness on every point of im- 
portance. But what sort of information could I 
derive from men so ignorant in navigation, and, 
above all, so limited in their excursions, as the 
“popes and pelt-hunters of Kamtschatka, who merely 
‘go to the nearest inhabited Kurile Island with 
the officers who collect the yassak* (or tribute). 
“They only knew that there were some bright days 
im summer, but how often and how long they 
‘continued, and particularly in what places they 
experienced that favourable weather, were circum- 
stances of which they could give no account. It 
_ tvas merely during the passage and in the straits 

ahat they paid any attention to the changes of thre 
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wind; when once on the Kurile Islands, they 
cared little for the state of the atmosphere or any 
meteorological phenomena. To make booty and 
collect the yassak were their sole objects. An 
under-pilot, named Andrejeu, a man whose know- 
ledge in his profession was not altogether despi- 
‘cable, and who had been at the Kurile Islands 
with Lieutenant Chwostoff, on board one of the 
company’s vessels, during the beginning of June, 
assured me that the weather was then favourable. 
In the preceding year, I had sailed from Kamt- 
schatka to America in June, and returned in August 
and September. At both periods we had rough 
and hazy weather, and the horizon was constantly 
covered with heavy clouds. All, therefore, that 
has been stated respecting the weather in the 
Eastern Ocean, convinced me that fogs might be 
considered as proper to that sea, that they prevail 
there in all months without exception, though in 
some more frequently than in others, and that 
there was in no season good and clear weather 
for more than a week together. I perceived also 
that to survey so extensive a chain of islands and 
coast as was prescribed to me, would require 
an entire summer from the beginning of May 
until October. Besides it would be necessary 
to keep the land at all times as hard on. board 
as possible, in order, as soon as the fog dis- 
persed, to approach the coast more closely. It 
might therefore happen that a full investigation 
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could not be completed im three years. On all 
these grounds and considerations, I felt convinced 
that it was necessary to proceed as speedily as pos- 
sible to the execution ef my mission. ° 

I will now briefly state the plan I intended to 
fallow. I resolved to sail direct from Kamtschatka 
to the Strait of Nadeschda between the Islands 
Matua and Rashaua, and to regulate my chrono- 
meter aceording to their situation*, in case | should 
find no opportunity for lunar observations. I 
then proposed to steer along the southern coasts 
of the Kurile Islands, and to commence my obser- 
vations with the Island of Ketei, which had not 
been seen by the Nadeschda, aud so on with 
every island in succession until I arrived at Mats- 
mai; next to sail between the Islands Ketooreop 
and Matsmai, and to explore the whole northern 
coasts of the latter until I should reach La Pe- 
rouse’s Straits ; thence, keeping the Peninsula of 
Sagaleen in view, to steer to the spot (53° 38: latic. 
tude) whenee my investigation of the Tartar coast 
was to commence; with which, as well as my ob- 
‘servations on the Shantar Islands, I hoped to be 
ready towards the latter end of the summer. ~ 


* Captain Krusenstern had a close view of these islands, and. 
gave the name of Sarytscheff’s Peak to the volcano on the Island 
of Matua. FP therefore concluded that he had fixed their geogra- 
thical situation with the utmost accuraey, By calculating their 
fongitude also,, according to our chronometer, we could, on obiain- 
ine his work, in case we should have made no lanar observations, 
asertain. the diffe erence of our reckoning, 
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Having thus determined on my plan, I imme- 
diately set about, preparing every thing for my 
departure. I opened for myself a passage through 
the ice, and on the 25th of April got the sloop 
out from Petropaulowskoi to Awatscha Bay. On 
the 4th of May we weighed anchor and put to 
sea. | 
On the 14th of May IT reached Nadeschda 
Strait, the place, whence. according to the plan I 
had Jaid down, I was to commence my observa- 
tions. I will not here detain the reader by giving 
an account of my cruize among the Kurile Islands, 
or the nature of my investigation, as I have de- 
voted a particular work to that object. 

It is sufficient to say, that previous to the 17th 
of June, the first day of our accidental communi- 
eation with the Japanese, notwithstanding the im- 
pediments of thick fogs and violent irregular cur- 
rents, we succeeded in making observations on 
the following islands: the 13th Rashaua*, the 14th 
Oosheessiert, the 15th Ketoit, the 16th Seemoos- 
sier or Mareekan, the 17th the two Tschirpoi and 
Macantar and the western coast of the 18th Ooreop. 

_ [think it proper, however, before I proceed 
to describe the treatment we received from the 
Japanese, and the unfortunate occurrences which 


* On Captain Krusenstern’s chart these islands are imprope ny 
named:—This is called Matua. 
» +°Called Ruschaua. » t Called Qosheessier, 
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ensued, to state all I then knew respecting the 

- political relations between Russia and Japan: 
About thirty years ago, a Japanese merchant- 
man was wrecked on the Aleute Island Amtshitka. 
‘The crew of the vessel and the commander, whose 
name was Rodai, were saved and taken to Irkutzk, 
where these unfortunate Japanese lived about ten 
years. At the end of that period, the Empress 
Catharine gave orders that they should be conveyed 
back to their native country ; and that advantage 
should be taken of that opportunity to ascertain 
whether some commercial relations, beneficial to 
both countries, might not be ‘established between 
Russia and Japan. The orders received on this 
eccasion by General Pihl, Governor in Chief of 
Siberia, are worthy of particular attention. He 
was expressly instructed to send as envoy to Japan, 
a person of rather inferior rank, bearing presents 
in his own (General Pihl’s) name, as governor of a 
frontier province, but by no means in the name of 
the Empress; it was further ordered that the com- 
wiander of the vessel employed on this occasion 
should neither be a native of England nor Holland. 
In obedience to these instructions Governor Pih! 
appointed Lieutenant Laxman envoy, who embark- 
ed on board the transport Catharina, commanded 
by the pilot Lowzoff, and sailed in the autumn of 
1792, from Okotzk to Japan. Laxman landed on 
the northern coast of the Island of Matsmai, and 
passed the winter in the little Harbour of Nemure, 


oie: 
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In. the following summer, in conformity with the 
desire of the Japanese, he entered Chakodade 
Harbour, which is situated on the southern coast 
of Matsmai, near the Straits of Sangar, from 
whence he travelled by land to Matsmai, which is 
three days’ journey to the west of Chakodade. 
Here he entered into negociations: with officers 
sent from the capital, in consequence of which the 
Japanese Government issued a declaration to the 
following effect :~- 

Ist, Although the Japanese laws ordain that 
all foreigners who may Jand upon any part of the 
coasts of Japan, the Harbour of Nangasaky ex- 
cepted, shall be seized and condemned to perpe- 
tual imprisonment, the penalties inflicted by the 
said laws shall not be enforced against the Russians. 
in the present instance, as they were ignorant of 
the existence of such statutes, and have brought 
with them Japanese subjects whom they had saved 
on their own coasts ; and they shall be permitted, 
without let or molestation, to return immediately 
to their native country, on this condition, however, 
that they never again approach any part of Japan, 
except Nangasaky, even though Japanese subjects 
should be driven on the coast of Russia, otherwise 
the law shall be executed in its fullest force. 

2d. The Japanese Government returns thanks 
for the conveyance of its subjects to their native 
country ; but at the same time informs the Russians. 
that they may either leave them, or take them back 
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again, as they sliall think, fit; for; according to the 
Japanese laws, such persons cannot ‘be forcibly 
detained, since those laws declare that men belong 
to that country on which their destiny may cast 
them, and in which their lives have been protected, 

3d. With regard to negoviations for commercial 
arrangements, the Japanese can admit of no rela 
tions of that sort any where except in the harbour. 
of Nangasaky ; for that reason they gave Laxman, 
for the present, mer ely a written» certificate, on 
producing which a Russian vessel might enter that 
harbour, where would be found Japanese officers 
furnished with full powers to tr eat father with 
the Russians on this matter. 

Having received this declaration, Laxman, re- 
turned to. Okotzk in the autunm of 1793... From 
his account it appears that the Japanese treated the 
Russians with the greatest. civility and courtesy, 
shewed them-every mark of honour in a way con- 
formable to the customs of. their country, main- 
tained at their own expense the officers and. crew 
during the whole time they . remained on the Japa- 
nese coasts, provided them at their departure with 
provisions, for which they refused to accept of any 
payment, and made them various presents. He 
only regretted that, owing to the strict execution of 
the laws, the Japanese would never permit them 
to go freely about the town, but kept a.constant 
watch upon them, I. cannot divine why the Em- 
press did not, immediately on Laxman’s return; 
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dispatch a vessel to Nangasaky; probably the - 
commencement of the French Revolution, which, 
at that period, disturbed the peace of Europe, oc- 
casioned her to neglect this opportunity. 

In the year 1803 the Chamberlain Resanoff 
was sent to Japan by. the present reigning Monarch, 
The public have learned the details of that expedi- 
tion from Captain Krusenstern’s narrative ; from 
which I also collected my information on the same. 
subject, having, as I have already observed, read 
the first volume before my departure from Kamt- 
schatka. I therefore knew that, in the declaration 
which the Japanese Government communicated to 
Resanoff, it was notified that no Russian ship would 
be permitted to approach the coasts of Japan, and 
that in case the subjects of that country were 
driven by storms on the coasts of Russia, they 
were to be conveyed home in Dutch and not in 
Russian vessels, On his return to Kamtschatka, 
Resanoff sailed to America in one of the Ame- 
rican Company's ships, commanded by Lieutenant 
Cliwostoff. He returned to Okotzk with the 
‘same officer, and was travelling through Siberia 
on his way to St. Petersburg when he fell ill and 
died. Chwostoff, however, put to sea again and 
attacked the Japanese villages on the Kurile 
Islands. Further information on this subject may 
be found in Vice-Admiral Schiskkoff's preface 
to the voyages of Chwostoff and Davydoff. Were 
Resanoff and Chwostoff still living, we should 
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probably have ample explanations respecting the 
proceedings of the latter ; butas it is, we ought, im 
obedience to the old rule, to say nothing but oot 
of the dead! I must observe, however, that I have: 
been informed our government was dissatisfied 
with the conduct of this officer. 

Having received orders to visit the Southerra 
Kurile Islands, and being aware that some of 
them were in the possession of the Japanese, I 
endeavoured to collect all the information in my: 
power respecting Chwostoff’s proceedings in 
those seas. For this purpose I examined a pilot 
who had accompanied him on his cruize; and 
{ was convinced, by that man’s declaration, that. 
the two attacks on the Japanese were unwarraut- 
able arbitrary acts, and that they had not the 
slightest ground for supposing the hostilities’ 
of two insignificant vessels authorised by the 
sovereign of a country, the power and greatness 
of which must have been known to them from the 
descriptions of their countrymen who had lived 
many years in Russia. ‘The account given by this 
pilot fully corresponded with what I had heard 
when I first arrived at Kamtschatka, from an officer 
of the company, named Massnikoff, who had 
been attached to Chwostoff’s expedition. But 
notwithstanding the opinion I had thus formed, 
I resolved, unless superior orders should other- 
wise direct, to hold no intercourse with the Japa- 
,hese. My determination was to sail without any 
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flag in the neighbourhood of the islands belong- 
ing to them, in order to avoid exciting either 
fear or doubt in the minds of this distrustful 
people. But Providence was pleased to ordain 
otherwise, and probably for the better. 

Such, as far as I have above explained, was 
the state of the relations between Russia and Ja- 
pan, at the time when the duty I had to perform 
required me to approach the coasts of those ig- 
lands which are under the dominion of the Japa- 
nese. And I now proceed to the MEP PONE 
part of my Narrative. 

On the afternoon of the 17th of June we faed 
ourselves very near the western coast of the northern 
extremity of the Island of Eetoorpoo, though we 
were not immediately aware that the land we saw 
formed apart of that island. On the contrary, that 
extremity appeared to us like a separate island ; for 
the Bay of Sana, which extends very far in land, ree. 
sembles a channel, and on Captain Broughton’s 
chart this part of the coast is not defined, he not 
being certain whether the opening formed a strait 
ora bay. In order to remove all doubt, we ap- 
proached within three Italian miles of the land. 
We soon, descried several huts, and two large 
baidares, in which were several persons sail- 
ing to and from the shore. Under the suppo- 
sition that the island was peopled by Kuriles, I 
dispatched midshipman Moor, accompanied by 


_ the under-pilot Nawitzky in an armed boat of — 
ap 
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four oars, in order to make observations on the 
island and whatever they could discover. I soon 


observed a bdidaré Sailing towards them from the 
shore, and riot knowing what kind of reception 


they might imeet with from the natives, I imme- 
diately ran the sloop close in the shore, and along 
with a midshiptnan, named Jakuschkin, got on 


board another armed boat, of four oars also, to 


fhasten to their assistance. In the meanwhile the 
baidare had come up to our first boat, and having 
‘put about they both rowed towards the shore, 
which I likewise reached in a short time after 
them. | 

~ On stepping ashore I beheld to my astonish- 
ment that Mr. Moor was engaged in conversation 
with some Japanese. He informed me that some 
of our Kuriles, belonging to the thirteenth island, 


(Raschaua), who had been driven here by storms in 


the preceding summer, were still on this island ; 
and that the Japanese having kept them prisoners 
- for about a year, had at length resolved to liberate 
them and send them home. These Kuriles had 
been sent out by the Japanese to meet the 
boat, to enquire what induced us to approach 


their coasts, and hkewise state to him that the 


Japanese were apprehensive of our designs, and 
to entreat that we would not set foot on shore. I 
was exceedingly astonished at hearing this ; and 
asked Moor, with great dissatisfaction, how he, after 
the Kuriles had stated this to him, could dare, of 
his own accord, and without any order from me, 


Par 


a ra ~—_ 
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to goon shore witha handful of men among a 
people so hostile to us, and why he had not imme- 
diately turned back and communicated to me what 
the Kuriles had said to him. He justified him- 
self by saying he was fearful I might have ascribed 
such conduct to cowardice, and have sent ano- 
ther officer to the island in his stead ; adding, that 
such a disgrace would have been irretrievable and 
would have rendered his life a burden to him. 
Though this reason was far from being valid, yet 
I was convinced that the rash conduct of this offi- 
cer arose solely from want of reflection, and I did 
not say another word to him on the subject. . Mr. 
Moor pointed out to me the Japanese commander, 
who was standing on the shore, at some distance 
front his tent. He was surrounded by about 
eighteen or twenty men, in full military dress 
and armed with guns and sabres. Each of these: 
men held the butt ends of their muskets with the 
left hand, but without any kind of regularity ; 
in the right they held two small lighted matches. I 
saluted the commander, after the manner of my own 
country, with a bow; which he returned by rais- 
. ing his right hand to his forehead and bending his 
whole body towards me. We conversed by means 
of two interpreters, namely, one of his. soldiers, 
who understood the Kurile language, and one of 
our Kuriles who could speak a little Russian. - 
The Japanese chief began by asking—* For what 
reason we had come among them ?—If with @ view 
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to trade, with no base designs upon them,* we 
might sail further along the coast until we got be- 
hind ‘the volcano, where Oorbeetsh, the most pro- 
ductive part of the island, was situated.” I replied, 
“© That we wished to find a safe harbour for our 
ship, where we might procure a supply of wood 
and water of which we were greatly in want ; that 
upon this being obtained we would immediately 
leave their coasts ;+ that they had besides nothing 
to fear from us, as our sloop was an imperial ship 
and not a merchantman ; and that, in fact, we had 
not visited their islands with the intention of doing 
them any injury whatever.” Having listened at- 
tentively to my explanation, he said—‘*‘ ‘The Japa- 
nese cannot be entirely tranquil and free from ap- 
prehension on the appearance of a Russian ship, 
for some years ago Russian vessels twice attacked 
the Japanese villages, and carried off or burnt every 


* Our Interpreter expressed the question thus—Are you come 
in bad or in good understanding to us? 

Tt I put this forward as the main reason of our coming fiat’ int 
order that, under the pretence of seeking an anchoring place, we 
might sail round the whole island, and examine the coast with the 
sreatest possible attention. The real motive of our visit could, 
however, on no account, be disclosed. It would have been impos- 
‘sible to have made such a people as the Japanese comprehend how 
a state completely foreign to them, could be induced, by mere cu- 
riosity, and without having some secret design in view, to fit out 
ships to explore distant countries, and. the avowal of such an ob- 
ject would certainly have Marther exposed us to their suspicion. 
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thing they found, without sparing the houses, tem- 
ples, or provisions. Rice, which is brought from Ja- 
pan to these islands, forms the principal food for the 
inhabitants; but the first attack having taken place 
late in autumn, when no vessels could be sent to 
sea to bring back a fresh supply for winter, and 
the second having followed early in spring, before 


the usual rice ships could arrive, these circum- 


stances, joined to the destruction of their houses, 
caused great distress to the Japanese, many of 
whom fell sacrifices to hunger and cold.” With 


such awkward interpreters as our Kuriles were, 


it was not an easy matter to vindicate ourselves 
against so serious a charge. I studied, however, 
io render my ideas quite intelligible to them, 
and begged that they would endeavour to re-state 
what I said with the greatest exactness. I then 
asked the Japanese commander, what number of 
ships and men his sovereign would send out 
against a people on whom he wished to make 
war.— He answered that he did not know.— 
“¢ Would he send five or ten?” said I.—** No, no,” 
replied he, laughing, “ he would fit out a great 
number, a very great number.”—Upon receiving 
this answer, I said: ‘“* How then can the Japanese 
believe that the Emperor of Russia, the sovereign 
of so great and powerful a nation, would send only 
two small vessels to carry on war against the 
Japanese? This consideration ought to be suffi- 


client to convince them that the vessels which. at- 
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tacked them were mere merchantmen, the crews 
of which were not in the service of the Emperor of 
Russia. but of men whose only object was trade 
and pelt-hunting.. The Japanese had been attacked 
and plundered without the authority and without 
the knowledge of even the lowest Russian officer, 
Dut as soon as the offence became known, the 
affair was investigated and the offenders punished 
conformably to our laws. As a proof that the 
Russian Government had entertained no hostile in- 
tention, it was sufficient to mention, that after two 
successful attacks had been made, no ship had, for . 
the space of five years, returned to these islands. 
Had, however, our Monarch any reason or wish to 
amake war on the Japanese, he would send every 
year large squadrons against-them, until the object 
he had in view should be accomplished.” » 

The Japanese chief, whose countenance now 
brightened up, assured me that he was glad to hear 
this from me, that he believed all I had stated, and 
was satisfied. | He. asked, however, where the two 
men were whom Chwostoff had carried off with 
him. I told-him they had fled from Okotzk, ina 
boat, and had not since been heard of,—Finally, he 
informed us that we could neither get wood nor 
good water at that part of the island (which. we 
_ saw evidently enough), but that at Oorbeetsh, to the 
commander of which he would giveme a letter, 
-we might be supplied not only with wood and 
water, but also might procure rice and other pro- 
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visions, Having returned thanks, I gave him and 
the other officers some presents, consisting of va- 
rious European articles. He, in his turn, presented 
us with fresh fish, saranna,* wild garlic, and a_ 
flask of sagi,t'a Japanese beverage. He also treated 
us with this liquor, having first drank of. it 
himself. Not to.be behind-hand with hiin, I made 
him and _ his officers partake of some French 
brandy, after I had, according to the Japanese cus- 
tom, first tasted it myself, to prove that I did not 
‘mean to give them any thing injurious. They all 
smacked their lips, and appeared exceedingly well 
pleased with the brandy, of which, however, they 
drank but little. Each, on receiving from me the 
‘cup out of which they drank, made a slight mo- 
tion with the head, and ‘lifted the left hand to the 
forehead. I took a match from one of them, to 
examine it; in returning it, I made it be under- 
‘stood, by signs, that I wished to cut off a piece, 
upon which they handed me a whole bundle. 
signified to the chief, that I wished to see their 
tent, and he immediately conducted me to it.—I 
found it very long, and covered with mats made of 
grass and straw. It was ‘divided cross-ways into 
several apartments, each of which had a separate 


* The bread-fruit.of the Kamtschatdales (lilium bulbiferum. ) 

+ This liquour is prepared from rice. The colour is white, and 
the taste is not unpleasant. It is far from being strong ; and yet, 
‘when a considerable quantity i is drunk, it will intoxicate men whe 
have been accustomed to very strong liquors. 
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“entrance from the south side. The light entered 
by the doors, for there were no windows. The 
apartment of the commander was in the eastern 
end... The floor was covered with very clean mats, 
on which we sat down, with our legs crossed under 
us. A large pan, with fire, was placed in the mid- 
dle of the apartment, and a chest, covered with a 
bear’s-skin, the rough side of which was outward, 
was brought in. The chief of the Japanese having 
now laid aside both his sabres and unbound his 
girdle, I perceived that he was disposed to enter- 
tain us in a regular manner. It was, however, 
dark, and the sloop was too near the land. I 
thanked him for his friendly reception, informed 
him I could not stop then, but would visit him 
_ another time, and left the tent to go on board the 
sloop. 

-. Whilst I was conversing with the chief on 
the shore, an old man advanced towards me 
with demonstrations of the greatest respect; he 
was a Toion, or chief of the hairy Kuriles of this 
part of the island, of whom there were here about 
fifty individuals of both sexes, and they seemed to 
be so oppressed by the Japanese that they dared 
not move.in their presence. They all sat crowded 
together, regarding their rulers with looks of terror, 
and whenever they had occasion to speak to them, 
they threw themselves upon their knees, with their _ 
open hands pressed closely upon their loins, their 
heads hanging downwards, and their whole bodies 
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bent towards the ground. Our Kuriles observed the 
‘same ceremony when they addressed themselves to 
us. In order to converse.with them more fully and 
without interruption, I invited them to come on 
board our vessel, if they could gain permission to 
.doso. 1 at.the same time desired them to assure 
the Japanese of our friendly disposition towards 
them, and that we entertained no intention of do- 
ing them harm. Our Kuriles repeated my words 
though I cannot of course be” responsible. for 
their accuracy of the translation; but the answer 
received amounted to this, that the Japanese were 
afraid of us, and that instead of believing-that we 
had come to visit them with good intentions, they 
were convinced that we were disposed to do as 
much mischief as the Company’s ships had for- 
merly done. I was anxious to obtain further in- 
formation on this subject, and I requested the Ku- 
riles to endeavour to make themselves acquainted 
with the real sentiments which the Japanese enter- 
tained respecting us, and then to come on beard 
our vessel. | 

At seven in the evening we returned to our 
sloop; and the Kuriles arrived about an hour after- 
wards. Their party consisted of two men, two 
women, and a little girl, apparently four years old. 
The men spoke the Russian language so well that 
we could understand each other without much dif- 
ficulty. They brought along with them the letter 
from the Japanese chief to the commander at Oor- 
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beetsh, which they assured us would sufficiently 
inform him of our pacific intentions; they like- 
wise told us that as soon as we quitted the village, 
the Japanese dispatched a baidare with a similar 
intimation to Oorbeetsh ; this we had ourselves 
observed. The letter was written on thick white 
paper, folded up in an envelope of about six inches 
-and a half in length, and two and a quarter in 
breadth: this envelope was so formed that a piece 
of the paper, of a triangular shape, was left to 
fold down on one side to which it closely adhered ; 
the remaining part, or superior angle of this piece 
of paper, which was half an inch long, was folded 
down on the other side, to which it was also 
firmly attached, and was impressed with a stamp in 
black ink. The address was written on both sides. 

Our Kuriles now informed us that the Japa- 
nese persisted in believing that plunder was the 
only motive which had induced us to visit their 
shores; and that the conduct of the crews of the 
Company’s ships had excited their suspicions. 
Whenever they spoke of the violent proceedings 
of Chwostoff, they usually saisl: “ The Russians 
attacked us without cause, killed many of our 
countrymen, took several prisoners, plundered us 
and burnt all we possessed ; they not only carried 
off our goods, but likewise all our rice and sagi, 
and abandoned ‘us to all the misery of hunger.” 
Governed by this feeling, the Japanese were, as 
the Kuriles informed us, convinced that we in- 
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tended to commit some outrage on them; and had 
some time before, removed all their property to 
the interior of the island. This vexed us exceed- 
ingly. The Japanese had, indeed, ample cause to 
suspect our designs; as they did not know the 
difference between a man-of-war and a merchant 
vessel. 

Before our departure from. Kamtschatka, we 
foresaw, and frequently regretted, that the Japa- 
nese would inevitably blame the whole Russian 
nation for the unjust proceeding of Chwostof ; 
for they possessed. no means of making their 
complaints known to our government, and thereby 
discovering the guilty and bringing them to 
punishment. The Kuriles, however, consoled us 
with the assurance that ill-will towards the Rus- 
sians was by no means general among the Japa- 
nese, and that the apprehensions of the chief and 
his companions with whom we had discoursed, 
were to be attributed solely to their excessive 
cowardice. © ; 

These Kuriles also elated: to us their own 
adventures: they told us that in the preceding 
summer they had been driven. by storms to that 
part of Japan. The Japanese immediately seized 
them and threw them into prison: they asked 
them various questions concerning the attack of the 
Russian ships, to which they replied: that the Ku- 
riles had no participation in the proceedings of 
the Russians, and that they had besides heard at 


~ 
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Kamtschatka that the commanders of those vessels 
were pelt-hunters and not imperial officers. The 
outrage was therefore to be attributed solely 
to them, and that the Isprawnik (district .com+ 
mander*) had deposited the Japanese goods in the 
imperial balagan (warehouse); and had placed the 
officers themselves under confinement. The Ku- 
riles added, that on receiving this’ intimation the 
Japanese were induced to think more favourably 
of them ; they treated them with kindness, and at 
length gave orders for their liberation, having pre- 
viously furnished them with rice, sagi, tobacco, 
clothes and other articles. Finally, they expected 
to sail to their native country with the first favour- 
able wind. Two glasses of brandy, with which 
{ regaled each of the Kuriles, seemed to inspire 
them with confidence, and they frequently men- 
tioned, among other things, that they were in | 
want of gunpowder to shoot with during the 
winter season, and that the Japanese had provided 
them with every thing excepting powder. They 
mentioned this want of gunpowder so repeatedly, 
that I was convinced they were desirous of obtain- 
ing some from me, although they did not presume 
to ask it directly, and being confident that they 
wanted it only for hunting, I presented them 


* These people from the manner in which they talked, must 
have imagined that the Isprawnik was one of the chief officers of 
state in Russia, 
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with half a pound of fine English powder, some 
tobacco, glass-beads and small’ ear-rings. It was 


now getting late, and I was compelled to break 


off my conversation with them; and after I had 
again requested that they would exert their en- 
deavours to convince the Japanese of our peaceable 


and friendly intentions, they took leave of us: 


about ten o’clock. Whilst these Kuriles were on 
board our ship, J sent Midshipman Filatoff ashore, 
to exchange some leaf-tobacco with the hairy Ku- 
riles for wild garlic and saranna.. He soon re- 
turned, bringing along with him a considerable 
quantity, which I ordered to be reserved for such 
ef our crew as were sick. 


Not the slightest breeze blew during the 


whole night of the 18th of June, and -~we were 


consequently unable to quit the coast. Early in 
the morning we obseryed a baidare, with a flac; ae 


sailing towards our sloop ; we concluded that the 
Japanese were about to pay us a visit, and pro- 
ceeded to make preparations for their reception, 
To shew that we expected them, I ordered the 
sails to be furled, though this was. unnecessary 
on account of the calm that prevailed. To- 
wards eight o’clock the baidare had approached 
very near us; that which we supposed to be a 


flag, we now discovered was a white mat, and we 


recognised in the boat our friends the Kuriles 
who had visited us on the preceding evening. 
They were accompanied by a young man, named 
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Alexei Maximevitsch. .The men wore long fuil 
Japanese gowns, with short ,wide sleeves, and 
made of thick cotton stuff of a blue colour, striped: . 
with green. The: women wore parkis made of 
the skins of birds with the feathers outward, and, 
by way of ornament, several rows of sea-parrots’ 
beaks strung together were suspended from. the: 
back part of their shoulders ; they had thick cottom 
handkerchiefs rolled round their heads, whilst the 
men on the contrary, were bare-headed. . They all 
wore torbasses, or boots, such as are worn by the 
Russian peasantry, made of sea-lion skin. The 
Essaul came on board bare-footed ; but before he 
either bowed or offered to address us, he drew on 
his boots ; he then advanced, observing towards 
us the same ceremonies with which he had -been 
. accustomed to salute the Japanese. He appeared 
to be about fifty years of age and extremely 
~ feeble, . His little daughter was all the time on his: 
back, wrapped in his cloak, and secured therein. 
by a rope which came round in front of his breast: 
By way. of relief, however, from the embarrass- — 
ment which this fastening occasioned, or when he, 
resolved to move his arms with greater freedom, 
he lifted the rope to his forehead. On this accovnt 
sometimes a broad strap was sewed tothat part.of the 
rope which touched the forehead. The men had 
stifi jet black hair and beards, their: hair was cut in 
the same way as that of the Russian carters. They 
had no artificial ornament either on the face or on 
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any other part of the body; the women, how- 
ever, had a blue line drawn round their lips, from 
one fifth to a quarter of an inch in thickness, and 
their hands were painted with the same colour, 
They brought us presents consisting of about eighty 
poods of salmon-trout and stock-fish, some saranna 
and wild garlic. The fish I distributed among the 
crew, and the saranna and oe were laid by for 
the sick. 

Our first question related to the Japanese 
soldiers. I was informed that the chief, in con- 
sequence of having partaken too freely of the — 
bottle of brandy which I presented to him, had 
slept soundly the whole of the preceding evening 
and night; the others, on the contrary, had been 
under arms the whole time. Nothing could over-. 
come the suspicions they entertained of us, and 
they threatened, in case we should attack them, to 
behead the Kuriles, whom they regarded as 
Russian subjects ; for this reason they had watched 
them closely the whole of the night, and had 
detained some of their companions: as hostages. 
The Japanese themselves had now sent them’ to 
enquire more particularly respecting our motives 
in visiting them. On this occasion the Kuriles 
eontradicted what they had formerly told us ; for; 
according to the account they now gave, instead of 
having been driven by storms to the coasts of 
Japan, they had sailed thither for the purpose of 
trading, which they were permitted to do: the 
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Japanese, however, in consequence of the outrages 
committed by the Russians, had seized them, as 
they before informed us, and had thrown them 
into prison. Having at length determined on 
liberating them, they furnished them with twenty 

bags of rice, sagi and tobacco for their voyage. Pre- 
viously to our arrival they had been detained by 
adverse winds, and the Japanese now threatened 
to imprison them again, and make their heads 
answer for our. misconduct. Their party at 
first consisted of seven men, six women and 
two children; but of these, three men and three 
women had perished during their imprisonment 
in.-a- small confined apartment. They did not 
know the Russian name of the disorder which 
had occasioned the death of their companions ; but, 
from their description, it was probably scurvy ac- 
companied by great debility. ‘They declared that 
the Japanese had constantly shewn the utmost con- 
cern for their health, and had sent a physician to 
attend them. One of the Kuriles had been af- 
flicted with a swelling in his hands and cramp in 
the feet, in consequence of which the calves of | 
his. legs were drawn upwards and backwards 
towards his thighs. Veins were immediately 
opened by the Japanese surgeons in both his feet, 
and some time after in both his hands. Owing 
to the want of suitable expressions, these men 
could neither describe how, nor with what kind 
of instruments, the operations had been per- 
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formed. Their companion, however, recovered ; 
and only regretted that, in consequence of his ill- 
ness, his hands and feet had become considerably 
thinner than before. Our surgeon, M. Brandt, a 
man of very great experience in his profession, 
ascribed this last circumstance to some other cause. 

Whilst relating what had occurred to them, the 
Kuriles frequently became confused and contra- 
dicted each other ; at length they all entreated that 
I would keep them on board my vessel and land 
them on their own island (the thirteenth or Ras- 
chaua), whither they declared they had resolved on. 
returning. I asked them what would become of . 
their companions, the two women and the child, 
who would remain in the power of the Japanese ; 
upon which they all remained silent; but shortly 
afterwards they renewed ‘their solicitations, pro- 
testing that they believed the Japanese would put 
them to death when they went on shore. On the 
preceding evening they had not mentioned a 
syllable about their determination of, returning to 
their own island; they merely regretted not having 
sufficient gun:powder to enable them to shoot on 
Ooroop. To say that bad weather prevented their . 
departure was a palpable falsehood ; they were not 
aware that we had been cruizing for some time in 
the neighbourhood of the island, and were con- 
sequently acquainted with the state of the weather, 
There had been no violent winds for a consider- 
able time, and the fogs were by no means so 

D2 
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thick as to render it impossible to proceed from 
one island to another, particularly from Eetooroop 
to Ooroop, which are scarcely twenty-five wersts dis- 
tant from each other. They had besides no reason 
to fear the fogs, since, as we observed, they had 
along with them a compass, which they seemed 
to value as dearly as their own eyes; for they 
would scarcely trust it out of their hands, and when 
they came on board the ship, they carried it along 
with them, being fearful of leaving it in the 


baidare.* From all they related, the greater part 


of which is not worth repeating, we were enabled 


‘to form an idea of their situation. It appeared 


a 


that as soon as the Japanese suspected we enter- 
tained an intention of attacking their village, they 
threatened to punish the Kuriles for our acts, con- 
sequently these men had no less reason to fear us 
than the Japanese. For the sake of saving their 
heads they would willingly have remained with us, 


at the risk of sacrificing the two women and thechild 


they had left on shore; they accordingly entreated 
us to keep them on board. J endeavoured to con- 
Vince them that they had nothing to fear from the | 
Japariese, against whom we entertained no hostile 


_ reae ae ‘ Pa ae 


* This compass, which was fixed in a round case, was three 
inches in diameter. The card was divided into rhumbs, but with- 
out any degrees, and coloured. Instead of glass it was covered with 
the kind of mica called Muscovy glass. The compass, with its 
case, Was further secured by being placed within a box with a 
sliding lid; they preténded that they had got it in Kamtschatka. 
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designs, ‘and advised them to return fo the island. 
I gave them four bottles of French brandy as a 
present to the Japanese commanding officer, who, 
as I had learned, was, extremely fond of that 
liquor. When the Kuriles were about to take 
leave of us, I proposed that one of the party should 
remain en board cur sloop, that he might assist 
us In coming te a safe anchoring place off Oorcop ; 
and likewise serve as our interpreter, in case we 
should land at Oorbeetsh. On hearing this, they all 
effered to continue with us; this, however, could 
not be permitted ; and it was agreed that Alexei 
should remain on board our sloop, and that the 
‘rest should return to the island. They were, how- 
ever, fully convinced that we intended to attack 
the Japanese, and one of the party assured us 
cannon were planted at Oorbeetsh, which would 
be fired upon the first Russian vessel that came 
within sight of the island ; but, afew moments after 
this another of the Kuriles observed that there was 
only cne piece of cannon on the island. | 

~ ‘Towards noon the weather began to clear up 
and-a brisk south wind arese; I wished to take 
advantage of this gale for sailing towards the 
eastern coast of Qoroop, we therefore took leave of 
our guests, and stcered under full sail in an easterly 
direction. We had not proceeded more than hale 
a mile, or a werst, from the baidare, when we eb- 
served the Kuriles raising their hands, beckoning 
us to return, and heard them calling loudly after 
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us. Can the baidare be sinking! thought I, and im- 
mediately gave orders for the sloop to lie to. They 
then rowed up to us, and merely repeated their 
dread of being massacred by the Japanese in the 
event of our committing any outrage upon them. 
We again found it necessary to summon all our 
powers of persuasion for the purpose of convincing 
and consoling them; and they, at length, agreed 
to return to the island, though not without some 
degree of apprehension, for they could not entirely 
divest themselves of the notions they had formed. 
I was much moved on thus parting, for a second 
time, with these poor creatures. They repeat- 
edly bade us farewell from the baidare, and pro- 
mised, if the Japanese did not kill them, to catch 
fish, and gather wild garlic and saranna for us 
against our return. 

From Eetoorpoo we sailed towards the eastern 
coast of Ooroop, in inspecting which we spent three 
days. We then wished to sail back to Oorbeetsh, 
but contrary winds prevented us from passing 
through the Straits of De Fries: we therefore 
‘steered in a southerly direction, along the eastern 
coast of Eetoorpoo, for the purpose’of making obser- 
vations on that island likewise. Meanwhile certain 
- circumst:aces tended to confirm our Kurile ship- 
“mate in the belief that we really entertained the 
design of attacking the Japanese. When the wind 
was calm and the weather clear and dry, I or- 
dered the crew to. perform their exercise on deck, 
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and to practice firing with ball. Our Kurile was 
~ unable to conceal his astonishment when he beheld 
‘the men all under arms; some armed with blun- 
derbusses, some with muskets and others with 
pistols and pikes. We sought to persuade him 
that we ourselves had reason to apprehend an at- 
tack from the Japanese; and that we wished to 
hold ourselves in readiness for self-defence; but 
that if, on the contrary, they received us kindly, 
they need entertain no fear. He nodded his head 
as if he credited what we told him; but it was 
plain that, in his heart, he was far from being 

convinced of the truth of our statement. In the 
course of conversation, he would frequently dis- 
close circumstances which he shewed a disposi- 
tion to conceal: when questioned directly con- 
cerning them. For instance, he at first declared 
his ignorance. of the way in which the Kuriles 
- trade with the Japanese; but some time after, 
whilst we were drinking tea, and discoursing on 
some other matters, he mentioned what the Japa- 
nese had given them in exchange for certain arti- 
~ eles, without seeming to be aware that he was be- 
traying what he before wished to keep a secret. I 
was well pleased to find that we could thus obtain 
from our guest all the information we desired, 
without either perplexing him or putting him in’ 
fear. The facts thus communicated, as it were 
accidentally and of his own free will, without any. 


~ 
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questions being directly addressed to him, were 
doubtless more to be relied on than any which we 
might have wrung from him by inquisitorial in- 
terrogatories ; that, under such circumstances, a 
wild ignorant Kurile should have stated many un- 
truths would not have been surprising. Accord- 
ingly, whenever I entered into conversation with 
him, I usually began by talking about common 
affairs, with the view of bringing him by degrees 
to other subjects of discourse. In this way I learned 
from him that previous to the attack made by the 
Company’s ships, the Kuriles had carried ona trade 
with the Japanese, as uninterrupted and regular as 
if it had been sanctioned by a duly ratified treaty. 
The Kuriles brought to Japan bears’ and sea-dogs’ — 
skins, eagles’ wings and: tails, and fox skins; the 
latter, however; the Japanese seldom purchased, and 
never gave a high price for them; these articles 
they) exchanged for rice, cotton-manufactures, 
clothes (particularly night-dresses), t) bacco-pipes, 
domestic utensils of varnished wood, and other — 
things. The Japanese sell their rice in large and — 
small bags. The large bag is equal to ‘hree 
small ones, and, accordin» to our Kurile’s ac- 
count, is so heavy that a man can scarcely lift — 
it; itmay, perhaps, contain about four poods. The 
barter was conducted: according to a convention 
made by both parties, and without the least at- 
tempt at undue advantage on either side.. The 
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value of the merchandize scarcely ever varied; the 
Kuriles usually received from the Japanese:—— > 

For the skin of a beaver which had attained 
its full growth, ten large bags of rice.* 

For a sea-dog’s skin, seven small bags. 

For ten eagles’ tails, twenty small bags, or a 
silk dress. 

For three eagles’ tails, a cotton dress, lined 
with the same material and wadded. 

‘For ten eagles’ wings, a bundle of leaf-to- 
bacco, which the Kuriles are extremely fond of. 
They usually chew it. Some, however, take it 
like snuff, and others have learnt from the Japa- 
nese the custom of smoking it with pipes, such as 
they use. | 

- The Japanese give a high price for eagles’ 
wings and tails, as they use the feathers for their 
arrows; they likewise set a high value on various 
European ‘articles, which they purchase from the 
Kuriles at a very dear rate; such as yellow and 
red cloth, and cloth of other colours, glass wares, 
strings of amber and glass gel boots, hard- 
ware, &c. : | 


The yellow cloth is reserved for distinguished 
i aR Le Mi hi Al ay sn meeps 
* Allowing that each bag contained only three poods, they re- 
ceived thirty poods of rice for one beaver-skin. At Kamtschatka the 
American Company ‘purchased, in our presence, the rice which had 
been brought from Japan, paying for it at the rate of sixteen rubels 
the pood: they did not, however, consider the beaver-skin to be 
worth more than fifty rubels. The Company would not have given 
tire Kuriles more than three poods of rice for a beaver-skin. 
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visitors; apiece of a suitable size is usually spread 
out where it is intended the guest shall seat him- 
self. Cloths. of other colours are made into wear- 
ing apparel. They ornament the seams, of our 
boots with glass beads or pearls; but in other re- 
spects they wear them in the same way as we do, 
Our guest, Alexei Maximovitsch, was no less 
communicative when our conversation happened 
to turn on the hunting trade, and how it enabled 
the Kuriles to gain a livelihood. He complained 
that the number of beavers was constantly dimi- 
nishing; a circumstance which appeared extremely 
probable. These animals have, indeed, become ex- 
ceedingly scarce, both on the Aleute Islands and on 
those parts of the American coast which are visited 
by the Company’s pelt-hunters. The indefatigable 
perseverance of their pursuers has made them shun 
the human race, and they have retired towards the 
south, into the channels between the numerous 
islands «n the north-west coast of America. In the 
summer season, when the sea is calm, and the 
Kuriles can, without danger, sail from the coasts 
in their baidares, they shoot the beavers with ar- 
rows; but in the winter, they either shoot them 
from the shore or catch them in nets, which they 
spread between the stones on which these animals 
sometimes station themselves. ‘They have three 
different methods of killing the dark-brown, grey 
and red foxes. If they fall in with them acci- 
dentally, or in hunting, they shoot them. in the 


\ 
ee 
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usual way; -but they also take them in the Kamt- 
_schatka manner, by traps, (namely, by placing ina 
trap some bait, which is no sooner touched by the 
fox then an iron weapon descends and kills him,) 
or ensnare them with sea-gulls. They fasten a sea- 
gull in a place where they observe traces of the 
fox, and lay down around the gull snares formed 
of running loops; the hunter, in the mean while, 
remains on the watch to prevent the fox from 
knawing the snare asunder. Whenever the sea- 
gull begins to flap its wings, the fox darts upon 
his prey and is caught in a noose. 

The ice fox is never seen on the Kurile 
Islands, and the inhabitants do not even know 
such an animal by name. When shown their 
skins at Kamtschatka they called them white foxes, 
They shoot sea-lions and sea-dogs; and catch 
eagles with sea-gulls, though not in the same way 
as they ensnare the foxes. ‘They build a little shed 
with an apperture at the top and in the interior 
fasten a sea-gull ; in a short time the eagle darts 
upon his prey, seizes it with his claws, and whilst 
he is.endeavouring to carry it off or devour it, he 
is killed by the Kuriles. It is only during the 
winter that the eagle inhabits the Kurile Islands, 
on the approach of summer these birds of prey 
take flight to Kamtschatka, where they are then 
found in great numbers, because the streams which 
flow through that peninsula supply them with 
abundance of food. The Kuriles hunt sea-etters, 
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sea-lions, sea-dogs and foxes only for the sake of 
trade; to supply their domestic wants they catch 
different sorts of sea-fow], such as geese, various 
kinds of ducks, &c., and likewise fish, which are, 
however, by no means very plentiful in the Kurile 
Islands belonging to the Russians. On the coasts 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth islands, namely, 
Raschaua and Oosheessier, a fish is found which the 
inhabitants call seer-bok: in size it resembles the 
gorbusha (a kind of salmon) and is of a red 
colour. They are caught between the stones with 
hooks. The Kuriles seldom go out to kill ducks 
and geese, as too great a quantity of powder and 
shot is expended on these birds*. They catch in 
the nest, and with their hands, sea-parrots, storm- 
finches, and another kind of bird which in their 
language is called mauridor}; and a man may 


* T must here observe, that neither the Kamtschatdales nor 
the Kuriles use either fowling pieces or slugs. When they wish 
to shoot even the smallest bird they employ a rifle -with ball : 
they therefore, but seldom kill birds iu this manner, though 
they use little powder, and their balls are not large. A pound 
of powder and two pounds of lead serve to loada piece more than 
ene hundred times. 

+ In Buffou’s Natural History, [find no mention made of any 
bird which corresponds with the mauridor; I will, therefore, en- 
deavour to give some description of it. In size the mauridor 
resembles a pigeon, the feathers on the back and upper part of the. 
wings are blackish and dark grey, sometimes both these colours 
@re mixed; on the breast and under the wings they are light 
grey. The wings are long and consist of two parts connected 
together by joints. When the wings are spread out, the 
bird measures from one side to the other about two fect eight 
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catch thirty, forty, or even fifty of these birds in 
one day. The feathers are taken off with the 
Skins, which are sewed together and made into 
parkis both for men and women. ‘Tue fat is made. 
into oil, and the Kuriles smoke the flesh and lay it 
by for provisions during the winter. Indeed their 
chief sustenance consists of the flesh of these 
birds, together with wild garlic, saranna, and various: 
kinds of sea-plants ; in addition to which, how- 
ever, they frequently precure rice from the Japa- 
nese. - . | 

The Kuriles who are under the dominion of 
the Russians have in general no beard. Those, 
however, whom we found on Eetooroop had beards, 
but they had allowed them to grow in imitation 
of the hairy Kuriles who preserve their beards. 
Alexei, therefore, in consequence of continuing on: 
board with us, expressed a wish to have his beard 
removed, and was accordingly shaved. I besides 
gave him several articles of naval cloathing which. 
had belonged to seamen now deceased. 

~The inhabitants of Shoomska and Paramoo- 
shier travel with dogs like the Kamtschatdales. On 
Raschaua and Oosheesier, however, they. do net 


inches, aud thirteen inches from the extremity of the beak 
to the end of the tail. The feet are trifid: the claws scarcely 
perceptible and connected together by a thin skin; at the 
back part of the foot there is a small toe which resembles a 
nail, The feet and skin are of a blue colour; the ‘beak, which is 
pointed and black, is turned dowawards at the end, and on the . 
xpper part furnished with two holes. . | 
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_Aupderstand this art, but keep a number of dogs 
for hunting foxes. I did not before mention this 
sort of fox hunting, because it is not general, and 
only practised by some of the Kuriles on the Island 
of Raschaua.. The inhabitants of Oosheessier, on 
which there are no foxes, go 1? quest of these ani- 
mals to other islands, whither they cannot carry 
their dogs with them. In both islands they use 
dog-skin for winter dress. 

_ Alexei informed us that we might find a ike 
anchoring place near the Island of Kunaschier (the 
twentieth on the chain of the Kurile Islands), and 
that it contained a fortified village, where we might 
be supplied with wood, water, rice and fresh roots. 
Instead, therefore, of proceeding to Oorbeetsh, I 
resolved to sail straight to Kunaschier. To this de- 
termination I was chiefly induced by the wish of 
closely examining the harbour of Kunaschier, and 
the channel which separates that island from Mats- 
mai; this channel being as yet unknown to Euro- 
pean navigators, and on many charts both islands 
being described as one connected piece of land. 
Even on Broughton’s chart this uncertainty is not: 
removed. Besides, I wished for other reasons to 
reach the village and anchoring place as speedily 
as possible; we found that the rats in the store- 
room had consumed more than four poods of bis- 
euit, and about six tschetweriks of malt, and as 
we knew not what havoc they might have made. 
among the provisions which lay still lower in the 
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hold, we judged it expedient to proceed with all 
possible haste to a place where, in case of neces- 
sity, we might procure a fresh stock. 

Owing to adverse winds, fogs, and thick, 
weather, we did not reach the straits between 
Matsmai and Kunaschier until the 4th of July. 
In the interim we cruized in the neighbourhood of 
the Islands Eetooroop, Kunaschier and Tschikztan, | 
which we occasionally saw, though they were 
almost always veiled by mists. ‘Towards evening, 
we approached a long flat piece of land, forming 
the eastern side of the harbour of Kunaschier. 
Our entering the harbour at so late an hour might | 
probably have excited alarm among the Japanese, 
I therefore thought it advisable to cast anchor in 
the channel. During the whole of the night, we 
ebserved large fires burning on both the promon- 
tories of the bay, which were probably intended 
for signals. On the following morning, the 5th 
ef July, we sailed into the harbour. As we ad- 
vanced, guns were twice fired at us from the 
eastle ; the shdt, however, fell into the water with- 
eut reaching our vessel. From this circumstance, 
we concluded that the Japanese on the Island of. 
Ketooroop had not yet made known to those here, 
our favourable intentions; and as the fortressand the 
bay were still enveloped in darkness, we again cast. 
anchor. When the weather cleared up, we stood. 
in.towards the fortress, from whieh there was 
‘now no more firing; though the boat,. which was. 
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a-head of us, and in which some of our crew were 
taking soundings, was within range of the guns. 
The works were hung round with white and black, 
or dark blue striped cloth, so that we could per- 
ceive neither walls nor palisades. Sentinels were 
posted in various places, and above them embra- 
‘sures were painted, but in so rough a style that 
even at a considerable distance we could per- 
ceive the deception. Within the fortress we 
could only descry a few buildings which stood 
upon an acclivity and overtopt the wall. Among 
these buildings the governor’s house was dis- 
tinguished by numerous flags and weather-cocks 
being fixed upon the roof; we likewise saw flags 
waving on other houses in the town, but not in 
suchnumber. For this circumstance Alexei could 
not account, though he told us that the town was 
always so ornamented whenever a foreign vessel 
or any personage of distinction entered the har- 
bour. We cast anchor at a distance of about two 
wersts from the garrison, and the pilot’s assistant, 
named Srednoy, four sailors, the Kurile and my- 
self, got on board a boat and rowed towards the 
shore. We had already come within fifty fathoms 
of the shore, when the Japanese unexpectedly 
began to fire their cannon upon us from different 
points. We immediately put about, and, as will 
readily be supposed, hegan to row‘off as quickly 
as possible. ‘The first guns which were fired had 
nearly proved fatal to us, for the shot passed close to 
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the boat ; but afterwards they fired less frequently, 
and appeared to point their guns very badly.* 
On hearing the report of the first firing, Cap- 
tain Lieutenant Rikord, the senior commanding- 
officer under me, immediately dispatched all’ the 
armed boatsto our assistance; fortunately, however, 
we had no occasion for them, as. not a single ball 
touched us. Even when we were out of the reach 
of their shot, the Japanese did not cease firing, 
and we still heard the reports of their cannon after 
we had got on board the sloop. I was not a little 
indignant at this aggression. It appeared to me 
that none except the rudest barbarians would have 
been guilty of firing from the fortress upon a little 
‘boat, containing only seven men, when they could 
not but be aware that a single ball might have sent 
us all to the bottom. I at first thought I should 
be justified in taking vengeance on them, and had 
already ordered a cannon to be pointed at the 
castle, to convince the Japanese how powerfully 
our sloop was armed; but I soon reflected that 
the moment for vengeance would not be lost, 
and that without the consent of my government 
I should not be justified in resorting to hostile 
proceedings ; I therefore altered my intention, and 
stood off from the garrison. A thought now 
suddenly came across my mind. I imagined that 


* The Japanese powder appears to be extremely bad; on being 
fired it ereates an uncommonly thick and black smoke. 
Ki 
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by means of signs I might make myself understood 
by the Japanese. For this purpose, on the 6th of 
July, I caused a cask to be sawed in two, and set 
both parts afloat in the water in front of the town. 
In the inside of one half of the cask were placed 
a glass containing fresh water, a piece of wood, 
and a handful of rice, to denote that we were ih 
want of these articles; the other half contained a 
few piastres, a piece of yellow cloth, and some 
crystal beads and pearls, meaning thereby to in- 
timate that we would give them either money or 
other articles in exchange for provisions. Upon 
this half of the cask we fixed a drawing of the 
harbour, the fortress and the sloop; which was 
very skilfully executed by the Midshipman, Moor. 
In this drawing the sloop’s guns were very dis- 


tinctly marked, but fixed in the ports with their 


iompkins in; but the guns of the garrison were 
represented as firing, and the balls flying over the 
sloop. By this means I wished, if possible, to 
make the Japanese sensible of their perfidy. No 
sooner had we set the cask afloat and rowed away, 
than the Japanese immediately seized it, and 
carried it into their fortress. On the following 
day we approached within gun-shot of the castle, - 
for the purpose of receiving an answer ; having, 
however, previously made every preparation for 
an engagement; but the Japanese did not seem 
to notice us. No one appeared near the works, 
which were still hung round with cloth. 
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I reflected seriously on all the circumstances 
that had occurred, and was convinced that I had 
_ aright to demand an answer of some sort or other 
from the Japanese. Our first intercourse with 
them had been purely accidental ; the chief with 
whom we communicated had voluntarily given us 
a letter to the governor of atown, in order that we 
might be supplied not only with wood and water, 
but likewise with provisions. Relying on this 
assurance, we had. sailed to Kunashier, and lost 
a fortnight, during which time we might have 
returned to Okotzk. Our provisions having in 
the meanwhile greatly diminished, we hoped to 
obtain a fresh stock from the Japanese, who, how- 
ever, did not regard our proposal as worthy of an 
answer. In this critical situation, I requested that 
each officer should draw up a written declaration 
of his opinion respecting the course which ought 
to be adopted. They all agreed that nothing but 
the utmost provocation could justify us in proceed- 
ing to hostilities, until the command of the mo- 
narch authorized us so to do. In this particular, 
the opinions of the officers coincided with my own, 
and we moved farther from the castle. ; 

I now dispatched a well-armed boat, under — 

the command of Captain-Lieutenant Rikord, to a 

fishing-village on one side of the harbour, direct- 

ing him to take the necessary quantity of wood, 

water, and rice, and to, leave payment either in 

Spanish piastres or merchandize. I remained on 
BZ 
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board the sloop, which I kept under sail at a short 
distance from the shore, being fully resolved to 
obtain these articles by force, in case the Japanese 
should oppose the landing of Lieutenant Rikord, 
But neither soldiers nor any inhabitants were to 
be seen in the village. Here Lieutenant Rikord 
found only muddy rain-water; he, however, car- 
ried off some wood, rice, and dried fish, and left 
behind him various European articles, which 
Alexei declared to be far more valuable than what 
he carried away. In the afternoon curiosity in- 
duced me to go ashore to try to discover the plans 
of the Japanese, and I was highly pleased to ob- 
serve that all the articles which Lieutenant Rikord 
had left were removed. The Japanese must, there- 
fore, have visited the shore after his departure, 
and those who occupied the fortress would thus 
be convinced that plunder was not our object. 
There were two fishing villages on this side of the 
harbour, and we observed every necessary appa- 
ratus for fishing, salting, drying and extracting oil. 
_ The Japanese nets are excessively large, and every 
article used by fishermen, such as boats, buckets, 
vats for the oil, &c. were all in astonishing good 
order. ty 

On the 8th of July we observed a cask float- 
ing before the town ; I immediately weighed an- 
chor in order to take it up. We found that it 
contained a little box wrapped up in several pieces 
of oil-cloth. The box contained three papers ; 
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one of which was a Japanese letter which we 
could not read, and the other two were drawings. 
Both these sketches represented the harbour, the 
castle, our sloop, the cask with a boat rowing 
towards it, and the rising sun, but with this diffe- 
rence, that in one the guns of the castle were 
firing, whilst in the other the muzzles of the can- 
non were turned backwards. We were a long 
time occupied in considering these hieroglyphics, 
and each explained them after his own way; 
but this will not be thought wonderful, as the 
same thing frequently happens among greater 
scholars. We all, however, agreed in one thing, 
namely, that the Japanese declined holding inter- 
course with us. 

For my own part I interpreted these draw- 
ipgs in the following manner: I supposed the 
Japanese to mean that, though they had not fired 
upon us when they observed us sending off the 
eask, yet if we attempted to send out another, they 
would immediately fire upon it. We then got 
under way and stood over to the mouth of a little 
river on the western side of the harbour, where 
we castanchor. I now sent out some armed boats 
in quest of fresh water. The seamen continued 
at work all day on the shore without experiencing 
any opposition from the Japanese; they merely 
sent out some Kuriles from the castle, who at the 
distance of about half a werst observed the me- 
tions :of our. crew.. On the following morning, 
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the 9th of July, our boats again went ashore; a 
Kurile immediately came out of the castle, and 
approached them with a very slow pace, and an 
air of extreme apprehension. In one hand he 
held a wooden crucifix, and with the other conti- 
nually crossed himself as he advanced towards the 
shore. He had lived for several years among our 
Kuriles on the Island of Raschaua, where he was 
known by the name of Koosma ; there he had pro- 
bably learnt to cross himself, and having observed 
that the Russians venerate the cross, he now 
ventured forth under its protection to meet us in the 
character of a flag of truce. Lieutenant Rudakoff 
was the first who accosted him: he caressed 
him and gave him various presents ; but nothing 
could subdue the terror of the Kurile, who 
continued to tremble as if he had been seized 
with the shivering fit of an ague. I next ap- 
proached him, but was unable to make myself 
understood, as Alexei was not along with us. The 
Kurile was so terrified that he would neither wait 
for him. nor accompany us on board, and we 
did not think it prudent to detain him by force. 
He could scarcely speak ten words of Russian, 
yet I understood from his gesticulation, that the 
governor of the city expressed a wish that he and 
Ishould meet in boats, accompanied by an equal 
number of people on both sides, in order to hold 
a conference. I joyfully testified my willingness 
fo accede to this proposal, and J gave the Kurile a 
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string of beads. This present seemed to inspire 
him with so much boldness that he ventured to 
ask me for a little tobacco; I, however, happened 
to have none with me, but promised to bring him 
some the next time I came on shore. I then 
took leave of him and put off with the boat. 
Meanwhile the Japanese had placed another 
cask in front of the castle, but -so close to the 
batteries that I deemed it imprudent to venture 
to take it away; still nobody came out of the 
castle, though they beckoned to us with. white 
fans to come on shore. I now began to suspect 
that I had misunderstood the Kurile: as we were 
preparing however to row back again, we observed 
a boat put off from the shore. In this boat were 
several officers and a Kurile interpreter, and they 
immediately rowed towards us. ‘They had many 
more men on board than -we, but as we were well 
armed I felt no reason to be afraid of them. The 
conference began on their side, with an apology 
for having fired upon us when we first attempted 
toland. To justify this proceeding, they declared 
that their distrust had been excited in consequence 
of an outrage committed upon them some vears 
before, by the crews of two Russian vessels, who 
had at first landed under pretence of the same 
motives which we professed. They, however, per- 
ceived the difference between our conduct and that 
of their former visitors: every suspicion had now 
vanished, and they declared their readiness to’ 
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do all they could to serve us. I desired our inter- 
preter, Alexei, to explain to them, that those ships 
were merchantmen ; that the aggression had been 
made without the consent of our government, 
and that-the owners of tlie vessels, both of 
whom were now no more, had suffered due pu- 
nishment for their reprehensible proceedings. - ‘I 
sought to convince them of the truth of this assu- 
rance by the same method which we had adopted 
with respect to the Japanese on the Island: of 
Eetoorpoo. They replied that they believed all we 
had said, and rejoiced to hear that the Russians 
entertained such good dispositions towards them. 
When I inquired whether they were satisfied 
with the payment they had received for the 
articles taken from the fishing village, they an- 
swered that what we had taken were mere trifles, 
and that we had paid infinitely beyond their value. 
‘Fhey moreover assured me that the governor was 
ready to furnish us with any thing their island 
afforded, and inquired what other articles we 
stood in need of. I requested to have ten bags of 
rice, some fresh fish and vegetables, for which’ 1 
offered to give as many piasters as might be re- 
‘quired, They invited me to land in order to havean 
interview with the governor ; this, however, Ide- 
clined doing, and promised to go on the following 
day, when the sloop would be nearer the shore. 
According to my promise, I had brought some to- 
bacco for Koosma; but the Japanese officers did 
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not think fit to allow the Kurile to receive my 
present. I wished to have had some further con- 
versption on various subjects with the Japanese, but 
Alekei who had recognized some of his old friends 
in the boat, was so fond of chattering with his 
countrymen that he neglected to interpret my 
questions 

When we had parted oui the Japanese, 
Alexei explained to us what his countrymen had 
‘communicated to him. They declared that the 
approach of our sloop had filled the Japanese with 
the utmost terror and consternation, they were 
convinced that we intended to attack them, and 
had accordingly removed all their property, with 
the greatest haste to the forests. We had our- 
selves observed them driving loaded horses along 
the hills. The Kuriles added that they fired on 
our sloop merely through fear, and when they 
_abserved our boat approaching the fishing-village 
they felt assured that we intended immediately 
_to plunder and set fire to their habitations. When, 
however, we quitted the shore they returned to 
inspect their houses, and finding every thing in 
the same order as they had left it, and that we had 
left many valuable European articles behind in 
exchange for the rice, fish and wood which we 
had carried away, the joy of the Japanese knew no 
bounds, and all their apprehensions ceased. I 
was the more ready to believe that they had 
fired upon us merely through terror, since they 
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probably suspected that we had a strong party 
concealed in the bottom of the boat. The boat 
was indeed infinitely two small for any such pur- 
pose, but then they might have been blinded by 
fear. They would not else have attacked a hand- 
ful of men, who, as it were, threw themselves into 
their power. They might have waited on the 
shore and have made us their prisoners whenever 
we Janded. But Alexei had previously informed 
mie that the very sight of a Russian inspired the 
Japanese with tndiscribable terror. They ex- 
pressed great astonishment at the rapidity with 
which the Russians fired their guns, and the ex- 
cellent order in which they fought, which they 
had witnessed during the attack made upon them 
by the Company’s vessels. 

On the morning of the 10th of July we filled 
our last cask with water ; which business and the 
state of the wind did not permit us to ap- 
preach the castle. In the meanwhile the Japa- 
nese sent out a boat, and made signs that they 
wished to speak with us. We immediately rowed 
towards them, and, as we approached, I observed 
that the persons in the boat threw a cask into the 
water and immediately put ashore. We found 
that this cask contained all the articles which we 
had left in the village as payment for what we had 
taken, and likewise all that we had placed in 
the cask which we had first sent off. I now put into 
it eighteen piasters and some East-India silks, and 
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was preparing to row on board, when the Japa- 
nese began to beckon to us with white fans and to 
make signs indicating that they wished us to land. 
This invitation was given when we had no longer 
need of any thing from them, and when we had 
obtained so abundant a supply of wood, water and 
provisions that we might have continued two 
months longer at sea, prosecuting our observations, 
and then have sailed back to Okotzk. 

I wished, however, to communicate with the 
Japanese for other reasons. I considered it my 
duty, as an officer in the service of the Emperor of 
Russia, to assure them, if possible, that vur govern- 
ment had taken no part in the outrages committed 
on their coasts by the Company’s vessels ; that the 
directors of the American Company, were not 
persons of great consideration in Russia, but even - 
they had never sanctioned that illegal proceeding, 
which was wholly attributable to the captains of 
the vessels, and that His Imperial Majesty had 
ever entertained a wish to establish friendly com- 
pacts and commercial relations between Russia | 
and Japan. I reflected that my duty to my na- 
tive country required that I should, in such a case, 
lay aside all consideration of personal danger. [| 
therefore ordered the sailors, of whom I took four 
with me, toconceal their arms by wrapping sail-cloth 
about them, but to be careful to have them in readi- 
ness in case of an attack, and we landed at a dis- 
iance of from sixty to eighty fathoms from the gates 
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of the castle. The Kurile Alexei, one of the sai- 
lors and myself stepped ashore : I ordered the rest 
.to keep the boat afloat, not to permit any of the 
Japanese to get on board of it, and to keep their 
eyes constantly fixed upon me in order to watch 
any signal | might make to them. We were met 
on the shore by an officer, called.an Oyagoda (a 
term nearly equivalent. to.our commander ofa dis- 
trict), twe inferior officers, two privates and up- 
wards. of ten Kuriles. All the Japanese, though 
ef different ranks, were dressed in costly silk gar- 
ments and were completely armed; each had a 
sabre and peniard fastened in his girdle, but the 
Kuriles, on the contrary, were without any arms, I 
had only a sabre by my side, but I had taken the 
- precaution of concealing three pair of pistols in 
my pockets and my bosom. The Oyagoda re- 
ceived me with the utmost civility and politeness, 
‘and requested that I would wait on the shore for 
_the governor of the castle, who, he assured me, 
-would soon come out to meet me.—I asked him 
what we were to.understand by their having sent 
' back in the cask all the articles we had left in the 
fishing-village. He replied that they wished to re- 
turn them, because they supposed we did not in- 
tend to have any further intercourse with them, 
and that in that case they durst take nothing. I 
immediately recollected that Laxman, in his Narra- 
tive, mentioned that the Japanese would accept of 
no presents until the conclusion of the negociation, 
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though it did not appear that they afterwards de- 
elined any thing which he offered them. I there- 
fore felt myself perfectly satisfied on this head. 

I had not long to wait for the governor; he 
soon appeared completely armed and accompanied 
by two soldiers, one of whom carried his long spear, 
and the other his cap or helmet, which was adorned 
with a figure of the moon. In other respects it 
somewhat resembled the crowns which are occa- 
sionally worn at nuptial-ceremonies in Russia. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive any thing more 
ludicrous than the manner in which the gover- 
nor walked. His eyes were cast down and 
fixed upon the earth, his hands pressed close 
against his sides; he besides proceeded at so 
slow a.pace that he scarcely extended one foot be- 


yond the other, and kept his feet as wide apart as 


though ‘a stream of water had been running be- 
twixt them. I saluted him after the European 
fashion, upon which he raised his left hand towards 
his forehead, and bowed his head and his whole 
body towards the ground. Our conversation 
then commenced. Lapologized for having been 
compelled, by the most urgent necessity, to occa- 
sion them so much inconvenience. He expressed 
his regret that the ignorance of the Japanese res- 
pecting the object of our visit should have occa- 
sioned them to fire upon us, and inquired why, on 
first entering the harbour, we did not send outa 
boat to meet that which had been dispatched from 
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the garrison, as we might thereby have prevented 
the occurrence of such disagreeable hostilities. [ 
assured him that no boat had been seen by any of 
the crew on board our sloop, and imputed our not 
having perceived it to the darkness of the evening. 
I plainly saw, however, that he was seeking to ex- 
cuse his own conduct, and was at the same time 
asserting a direct falsehood ; for when we entered 
the harbour, we could perceive every object around 
us with the utmost distinctness: not even the 
flight of a bird, and much less a boat proceed- 
ing from the shore, could have escaped our obser- 
vation. He then asked whether I was the captain 
of the vessel, or whether it was commanded by 
some individual older than I; which question he 
repeated several times. He likewise asked where: 
we were sailing to, why we had landed on their 
coasts, and whither we next intended to proceed ? 
Lest an explanation of the real object of our visit 
to their islands, might create fear and suspicion, 
1 informed him that we were sailing from the 
eastern extremity of our empire to St. Peters- 
burgh, that contrary winds had _ considerably 
lengthened our voyage, and that, being greatly in 
want of fresh water and wood, we wished to enter 
some safe harbour to procure a supply of these 
articles. [added, that we had accidentally touched 
at the Island of Eetoorpoo, where we found a Japa- 
nese garrison, the commander of which had fur- 
nished us with a letter to Oorbeetch, which I wished 
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to have sent ashore ; these were the reasons which 
had induced us to enter their harbour, and that we 
now wished to take the nearest course to Canton, 
for the purpose of procuring some articles from 
that place. Here he observed, that on landing at 
Eetoorpoo we had declared trade to be our object, but 
that we now told a very different story. I replied, 
that if he had been so informed, the mistake was 
to be ascribed to the Kuriles, who spoke but little 
Russian ; and, as in the Kurile language there 
were no words signifying money or purchase, 
they had been obliged to translate these terms by 
the words exchange or trade. He then asked what 
was our) Emperor’s name, what was my name, 
whether I knew Resanoff, who had been sent as 
ambassador to their islands, and whether there 
were any persons in St. Petersburgh who could 
speak the Japanese language? To all these ques- 
tions, I returned suitable answers ; I informed him 
of Resanoft’s death, and told him that there were 
several persons in Russia who could translate the 
Japanese language. He carefully noted down every 
thing I said. He then invited me to partake of 
some tea, sagi and caviar, and to smoke tobacco. 
Every thing was served upon separate dishes, and 
presented by different individuals, who were all 
armed with poniards and sabres; but instead of 
going away after having handed us any thing we 
wished for, they remained standing near, till at 
length we were surrounded by a formidable circle. 
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of armed men. . Among the various articles which 
I had brought ashore as presents to the Governor, 
were several bottles of French brandy ;. I accord- 
ingly asked him whether he would chuse to. taste 
this liquor, and ordered my sailors to draw a 
bottle ; at the same time taking an opportunity of 
repeating the order I had previously given tiem, 
namely, to hold themselves in readiness. 

To desire that the overplus of the Japanese 
should remove, cr to shew thaf I was in any way 
alarmed by their presence, was what I could not 
stoop to do; besides, I thought it prudent not to let 
them suppose thatI distrusted them. There was also 
no appearance of any intention to resort to violence 
en their part, notwithstanding that they might 
have done what they pleased with us, though 
certainly not without suffering some loss. We 
smoked, drank tea and joked together ; they were 
curious to. know the Russian names of several 
things, and Tin return asked the Japanese names. 
At last I stood up and inquired when I should re- 
ceive the promised provisions, what I should have 
to pay for the same, and held up a piaster, in order 
that the number of that coin, which they required, 
might be mentioned. ‘To my great astonishment 
I was then informed that the officer with whom I 
had been conversing was not the commander-in- 
chief of the fortress, and therefore could decide 
nothing on this point. He, however, invited me 
to go into the castle with him, in order to make 
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the necessary arrangements with the Governor 
myself. This | declined, on the pretence that I had 
already spent too muchtime with him, and thatwere 
I to comply with his desire, a suspicion would pro- 
bably be excited on board of the sloop, which might 
give rise to hostilities. I offered at the same time » 
to follow him into the fortress, provided that some 
persons of distinction among them went on board 
the sloop in my boat, as that would satisfy the of- 
ficers with respect to my safety. 

The proposal was no sooner made, than one of 
the Japanese left us, asif for the purpose of obtaining 
the Governor’s consent. The answer was a refusal, 
accompanied with an assurance that the Governor 
would immediately come out to us; but soon after 
a messenger announced that he was gone to dinner 
and could not yet come. I declined to wait any 
longer, but promised to bring the ship nearer the 
shore, and to visit the castle. The Lieutenant- 
Governor made no objection to my going, but on 
parting presented me with a flask of sagt and some 
fresh fish, expressing regret that he had not 
more of the latter to give. He, however, 
pointed to a large net which had been thrown, 
and requested that a boat might be sent on shore 
before the evening set in, as the whole draught 
should be given to us. He accepted from me a 
burning-glass and a bottle of brandy, but would 
not permit the Kuriles to take any tobacco from us. 


As a mark of friendship, he gave me a white fan, 
iF 
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with which he said we were to beckon when we 
came on shore, as a signal of our being peaceably 
disposed. During the interpretation of the Japa- 
nese officer’s speech, Alexei talked frequently to 
me of the cross, but in so obscure and unintelli- 
gible a manner, that I could not comprehend 
him. It was not until we were again in the 
boat and felt ourselves quite free, that he sufii- 
ciently collected himself to explain what he really 
meant. It was well known to the Japanese, he 
observed, that the Russians entertain the greatest 
veneration for the cross, and on that account he 
had wished me to cross myself, and signify that I 
made that sign in confirmation of our friendly dis- 
position towards them. On hearing this I was 
exceedingly vexed that I had not been able to 
understand him before we left the shore. 

Towards evening we stood in within gun-shot 
of the castle, and brought the sloop to anchor. It 
was now too late for me to think of entering on 
any conferenee, but I ordered Midshipman Ja- 
kuschkin to go ashore with an armed boat, to 
deliver the letter we had brought from the Isle of 
Ketooroop, and to bring on board the fish which had 
been promised us. I further directed him to row 
to the place I had landed at, and not to leave the 
boat a single moment. He executed my orders 
with the greatest punctuality, and returned at 
twilight. The Japanese received him with much 
kindness, and sent us more than a hundred large 
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fish on board. When they were informed that 
they might expect me in the morning, they ex- 
pressed their hope that I would not fail, and their 
wish to see some of my officers along with me. 
I must confess that this invitation ought to have 
excited some degree of suspicion, but I was led 
into the error of disbelieving Jakuschkin. As an 
officer, this Midshipman was zealous in the per- 
formance of his duty, but his curiosity was insa- 
tiable; he wished to be every where, and to see 
every thing with his own eyes. I, therefore, con- 
jectured that it was not agreeable to him to see me 
go ashore by myself, and that he had invented this 
invitation, in order that I might be induced to 
take him with me next day. What confirmed me 
in this notion was, that at the same moment he 
asked leave to make one of the party ; this I was, 
however, under the necessity of refusing, as I had 
previously promised to take Midshipman Moor and 
Mr. Chlebnikoff, the pilot.. 

Next morning, July 11, ateight o’clock, [landed 
with the above-named officers, the Kurile Alexei, 
and four seamen.* Iwas so fully persuaded that 
we stood on a friendly footing with the Japanese, 
that I had not ordered the seamen to arm them- 
selves. The officers, three in number, including 


* Their names were Dmitry Simanoff, Spiridon Makaroff, Mi- 
chailo Schkajeff, and Grygory Wassiljeff; all of the first rank, or 
able seamen. 
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myself, had each a sword, in addition to which 
Mr. Chlebnikoff brought with him a pocket pistol, 

more for the purpose of making a signal in the 
case of a fog, than for defence. On passing the 
cask which we had sent on shore, we looked into 
it, and found all the things we had placed there 
unremoved. I again recollected what had hap- 
pened to Laxman, and ascribed this circumstance 
to the Japanese practice of accepting no presents 
while a negociation was pending. At last we 
landed close to the fortress. The Oyagoda, and 
two officers whom I had seen the day. before, 
came out to meet us, and begged that we would 
wait a little until every thing was prepared for 
our reception. in the castle. Wishing by my 
confidence in the Japanese to extinguish any sus- 
picion they might yet entertain, I ordered the boat. 
to be hauled up on the shore until it was half out 
of the water, and left one sailor with it. The other 
seamen I directed to follow us, carrying seats, and 
the presents which I destined for the Japanese. 
We walked from ten to fifteen minutes on the shore, 
during which time 1 conversed with the Oyagoda. 
I made inquiries respecting the coast of Matsmai, 
of which we had a view, and the trade between 
their island and the peninsula of Niphon. I re- 
marked, however, that he answered my questions 
with reluctance. Finally, we proceeded to the 
castle. 

On entering the castle gate, I was as- 
tonished at the number of men I saw assembled 
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there. Of soldiers alone, I observed from three 
to four hundred, armed with muskets, bows and 
arrows, and spears, sitting in a circle, in an open 
space to the right of the gate: on the left a 
countless multitude of Kuriles surrounded a tent 
of striped cotton cloth, erected about thirty paces 
from the gate. I never could have supposed this 
small insignificant place capable of containing 
so many men, and concluded that they must have 
been collected from all the neighbouring garrisons 
since we appeared in the harbour. 

We were soon introduced into the tent, 
on a seat opposite to the entrance of which 
the Governor had placed himself. He wore a 
rich silk dress, with a complete suit of armour, 
and had two sabres under his girdle. A 
long cord of white silk passed over his shoulder ; 
at one end of this cord was a tassel of the 
same material, and at the other a steel baton 
which he held in his hand, and which was doubt- 
less the symbol of his authority. His armour- 
bearers, one holding a spear, another a musket, 
and a third his helmet, sat behind him on the 
floor. The helmet resembled that of the second 
in command, with this difference that instead of 
the figure of the moon, it bore the image 
of the sun. This officer now sat on the left of 
the Governor, on a seat somewhat lower than that 
ef his superior ; he too had his armour-bearers 
behind him. Four officers were sitting cross legged 
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on the floor on each side of the tent; they wore 
black armour, and had each two sabres. On our 
entrance, the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
both rose up; we saluted them in our own manner, 
and they returned the compliment. They invited 
us to sit down on a bench which was placed directly 
opposite to themselves, but we chose to use the seats 
we had brought with us, Our sailors seated them- 
selves on the bench behind us. After the introduc- 
tory civilities were concluded, they entertained us 
with tea without sugar, in cups which, according to 
the Japanese fashion, were only half filled ; the cups 
had no saucers, ‘but Were handed to us on small 
trays made of varnished wood. Before they gave 
us the tea they asked whether we would prefer 
any thing else. Pipes and tobacco were afterwards 
brought to us, and the conference commenced. 
They desired to know our names and rank, the 
haie of our ship, whence we came, whither we 
were bound, why we had visited them, what had 
induced Russian ships to attack their villages, and 
farther, whether we knew Resanoff and where he 
how was? Our answers to these questions were 
conformable to the statements we had previously 
made, and were written down by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. We were next told that to enable them 
to prepare the proper quantity of provisions we 
- wanted, it was necessary they should know the 
exact number of our crew. Ridiculous as this 
question was, they had an object in putting it. 
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On our part we thought it advisable to make our 
force appear more considerable than it was, and 
therefore doubled it, calling it 102 men. Alexei 
could neither understand nor express this number ; 
and I was obliged to make an equal number of 
marks with a black-lead pencil on paper, which the 
Japanese counted off. We were further asked 
whether we had any other ships of the size of the 
Diana in their seas?) We answered that we had. 
many in Okotzk, Kamtschatka and America. 
Among their questions. were several of a very in- 
significant nature relative to our dress, customs. 
_ &c. They also carefully examined the presents | 
had brought for the Governor, among which were 
maps of the globe, ivory-handled knives, burning- 
glasses and piastres, with which I intended to pay 
the Japanese for a supply of provisions, as soon as 
I could ascertain the number they required. 

While the conference was going on, Mr. 
Moor observed, that naked sabres had been dis- 
tributed among the soldiers who were sitting in 
the open space. He immediately mentioned this 
to me, but I supposed that a sabre or two might 
have been accidentally out of their sheaths; and 
I asked him with a smile whether he had not made 
a mistake, as the Japanese always carry swords, 
and could at present have no reason for drawing 
them. ‘This remark appeared to satisfy him ; but 
circumstances soon occurred which roused all our 
suspicion, and convinced us that some mischief 
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was intended against us. The Lieutenant-Governor 
having withdrawn for a short time, as. if to make 
some arrangement, returned. and whispered to 
the Governor, who immediately rose up to go 
away. We got.up also to take our Jeave; and I 
repeated my question respecting the price of pro- 
visions, and also asked whether he intended. to 
supply us with any ? On hearing this he sat down, 
invited us to do the same, and, though it was early 
in the day, ordered dinner to be served up. 
We accepted his invitation, and waited withim- 
patience to see what would next occur, as It now 
appeared we were caught in a snare from which it 
would be difficult to escape. But the kind beha- 
viour of the Japanese and their assurances that we 
had nothing to fear, again tranquillized us, and in- 
duced us to abandon our suspicions of their trea- 
chery. They entertained us with rice, fish in a 
green sauce and other savory dishes, the ingre- 
dients composing which we did not know. They 
also gave us sagi. After we had dined, the Gover- 
nor was again about to withdraw. .1 now declared 
that we could wait no longer, but must return 
immediately:on board. On hearing this he once 
more sat down, and having intimated that he could 
not supply us with any thing without an order from 
the Governor of Matsmai, under whose jurisdiction 
he was, proposed that one of us should remain in 
the castle as a hostage, until a decision should be 
returned by that commander, on the report he was 
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about to transmit to him. The Japanese began 
now to throw off the mask. [desired to be inform- 
ed what time would be occupied in sending the 
report to Matsmai and obtaining an answer; he 
replied a fortnight. I felt, however, that it. would 
be dishonourable to leave an officer behind me as 
a hostage. There was, besides, no knowing when 
such an affair would be brought to a conclusion 
with a people like the Japanese. It was probable 
that when the report reached Matsmai the com- 
mander of that island would say he could do 
nothing without the authority of the general go- 
vernment ; thus I should, perhaps, have to wait 
until winter for a decisive answer. I therefore 
stated that I could not wait so long without con- 
sulting the officers who remained on board the 
Diana, and that I would leave no officer as a hos- 
tage : upon which we rose to go away. 

The Governor, who had hitherto conversed in a 
soft and gentle voice, now altered his tone, spoke 
loud and with warmth; frequently mentioned Kesa- 
noto (Resanoff) and Nicola-Sandrejetsch (Nicolai 
Alexandroivitsch, meaning Chwostoffthe captain of 
the company’s ship) and struck several times on 
his sabre. In this manner he made a long speech, 
of which the terrified Alexei interpreted to us only 
the following sentence :—‘‘ The Governor says 
that if he let a single one of us out of the 
castle his own bowels will be ript up.” This 
was brief and decisive! We instantly made all 
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the haste we could to escape. The Japanese did 
not venture to close upon us, but set up a loud ery 
and threw oars, and large pieces of wood at us, to 
knock us down. On our reaching the gate they 
fired several times on us, but without effect, 
though one of their balls whistled past the head 
of Mr. Chlebnikoff. We now found that they 
had succeeded in detaining Mr. Moor, the sailor 
Makaroff and our Kurile Alexei in the castle. We 
ran, however, to our landing place ; but on arriving 
there, p received with horror that the tide had 
ebbed about five fathoms and left the strand quite 
dry. As the Japanese saw that it was impossible for 
us to get the boat afloat, and had previously ascer- 
tained that it contained no arms, they became 
confident, advanced against us with drawn sabres, 
which they held in both hands, muskets and spears, 
and surrounded us beside the boat. I cast a look 
upon the boat, and said to myself ;—It must be so ; 
our last refuge is lost ; our fate is unavoidable !— 
I surrendered. The Japanese seized me by the 
arms and conducted me to the castle, into which 
my unfortunate companions were also conveyed. 
On the way thither a soldier struck me several 
times on the shoulder witha small iron bar, but 
one of the officers said something to him, accom- 
panied with a look of displeawre, and he imme- 
diately discontinued. 
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CHAPTER If. 


We were carried into the same tent in which we 
had held the conference, but neither of the com- 
manders with whom we had communicated were 
now there. The first thing done was to tie our hands 
slightly behind our backs, and conduct us into an 
extensive but low building which resembled a bar- 
rack, and which was situated on the opposite side o¢ 
the tent towards the shore. Here we were all, ex- 
cept Makaroff, (whom we had not seen since our 
separation) placed on our knees, arid bound in the 
cruelest manner with cords about the thickness of a 
finger: and yet this was not enough; another 
binding,with smaller cords followed, which was still 
more painful. The Japanese are exceedingly expert 
at this work, and it would appear that they con- 
form to some precise regulation in binding their 
prisoners, for we were all tied exactly in the same 
manner. There were the same number of knots 
and nooses, and all at equal distances, on the 
cords with which each of us was bound. There 
were loops round our breasts and necks; our elbows 
almost touched each other, and our hands were 
firmly bound together; from these fastenings 
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proceeded a long cord, the end of which was 
held by a Japanese, and which on the slighest 
attempt to escape, required only to be drawn to 
make the elbows come in contact, with the greatest 
pain, aud to tighten the noose about the neck to 
such a degree as to produce strangulation. Be- 
sides all this, they tied our legs in two places, 
above the knees and above the ancles: they 
then passed ropes from our necks over the cross 
beams. of the building, and drew them so tight 
that we found it impossible to move. ‘Their next 
operation was searching our pockets, out of which 
they took every thing, and then proceeded very 
tranquilly to smoke tcbacco.—While they were 
binding us, the Lieutenant-Governor shewed him- 
self twice, and pointed to his mouth, to intimate 
perhaps that it was intended to feed us, not to kill us. 

We passed an hour in this melancholy 
and painful situation, without being able to form 
any idea of what was to be done with us. We in- 
deed supposed, when the ropes were passed over 
the cross beams that we were about to be hanged. 
I never so totally despised death as at that moment, 
and I wished with all my heart that the murder 
we anticipated might be perpetrated without delay. 
We once fancied that we should be carried to the 
outside of the castle, and hung up within sight 
of our countrymen, and in our state of despair this 
notion was in some measure consolatory.—I was 
persuaded that if we were butchered in so inhu- 
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man a manner before the eyes of our friends and 
shipmates, their hatred of the Japanese would be 
further augmented, and their desire of vengeance 
rendered more ardent, and that when they carried 
back the news of this massacre to Russia, the same 
feelings would be excited in ‘the hearts of our 
Monarch and his people. We should then, in 
dying, have had the satisfaction to reflect that our 
death would be avenged, and the Japanese be 
taught to repent their crime, or even to deplore 
our fate. At last, they removed the cords from 
above the ancles and loosened a little those above 
the knees and led us from the castle, first into a 
field, and then into a wood. We were bound so 
fast that a child, without the least risk could have 
Jed us where he pleased. The Japanese, however, 
did not think so lightly of the business. Eachwas 
led with a cord, by a particular conductor, and 
had also an armed soldier walking by his side. In 
this manner we moved onward, one behind the 
other. | 

On ascending a hill we saw our ship under sail. 
This sight lacerated my heart. When Mr. Chleb- 
nikoff, who was immediately behind me, exclaim- 
ed “ Wassly Michailovitsch! take a last look of 
our Diana!” it seemed as thougha deadly poison © 
had been running through my veins. Good heaven ! 
thought I, how much do these words comprehend ? 
—Take a last look of Russia ; of Europe ; we be- 
long now to another world! we are not dead, 
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but all there is lost and dead to us. Never more 
shall we know what is passing in our country, in 
Europe, or in any part of the world! I felt all the 
terrors of my situation. 

When we had walked the distance of two 
wersts, we heard a cannonade. We could easily 
distinguish the firing of. our sloop from that of 
the castle; but the strong garrison of the Japa- 
nese, and the thick earthern wall which formed 
their fortification, did not permit us to expect 
any fortunate result from the contest. We were 
afraid lest the Diana might catch fire or run 
aground, and the whole crew fall into the hands of 
the Japanese. In this case the knowledge of our 
dreadful fate would never reach Russia! What [ 
most dreaded, however, was, that the attachment 
which Lieutenant Rikord and the other officers 
entertained for me, would induce them to overlook 
every danger, and to land with the crew in order 
to storm the garrison. They might, I feared, make 
the attempt, as they were not aware how greatly 
the strength of the garrison exceeded that of the 
sloop’s crew ; which officers, seamen, and servants 
amounted only to fifty-one men. This idea 
troubled me the more as we could learn nothing of 
the fate of the Dzana. 

I was so tightly bound, particularly about 
the neck, that, before we had travelled six or seven 
wersts, | could scarcely breathe. My companions 
told me that my face was swoln and discoloured. 
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I was almost blind, and could not. speak with- 
out the greatest difficulty. We made signs to 
the Japanese, and requested them, through Alexei, 
to loosen the cord a little, but the cannonade so 
frightened them, that they paid no attention to 
our remonstrances ; they only urged us to move 
faster, and kept constantly looking behind them. 
Life now appeared a heavy burthen to me, and I 
resolved in case we should have to pass a river, 
to make a sudden spring into the water, and thus 
terminate a painful existence. [ soon saw, how- 
ever, that it would not be easy to execute this pur- 
pose, as the Japanese always held us fast by the 
arms when we had occasion to cross even a little — 
brook. I fell at length senseless on the ground ; 
when I recovered, I found the Japanese sprinkling 
me with water, and the blood flowing from my 
mouth and nose. My unfortunate companions, 
Moor and Chlebnikoff, were, with tears in their 
eyes, begging the Japanese to loosen the cords 
with which I was bound. They at last, with the 
greatest difficulty, prevailed on them to comply. 
I then found myself much eased, and was soon able 
to make an effort to proceed. 

After completing a journey of about ten 
wersts, we arrived at a small village, situated on the 
straits which divide this island from Matsmai. We 
were conducted into a house, where boiled rice was 
offered us, but we felt no desire to taste food of any 
kind, On our declining to eat, we were taken 
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into another apartment, in which we were laid 
down close to the wallsso as not to touch each 
other. The ropes, by which we had been led, were 
attached to iron hooks driven into the wall -for 
that purpose. Our boots were pulled off and our 
legs tied as before in two places; when the Japa- 
nese had disposed of us in this way, they sat down 
in the middle of the room round a chafing dish, 
and drank tea and smoked. Any man might 
‘have slept tranquilly beside lions, had they been 
bound as fast as we were, the Japanese, however, 
never thought themselves secure. The cords with 
which we were tied, were inspected every quarter 
of an hour. Atthis moment we regarded them as 
the rudest barbarians on the face of the earth, but 
subsequent events proved that there are worthy men 
among them; and we were afterwards rendered 
more comfortable, indeed as much so as men could 
be under such circumstances. 

The sailor Makaroff who had been aehareited 
from us in the castle, but who now joined us, 
related that as soon as the Japanese seized him, 
they took him to a barrack where the soldiers 
treated him with sagi and boiled rice, and that he 
eat every thing that was offered him with the 
keenest appetite. They then bound his hands 
and conveyed him out of the fort, but when they 
had taken him toa short distance he was unbound. 
In this way they conducted him to the village — 
where he was again tied. He was allowed to 
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to rest on the way, and one of the soldiers gave 
him a draught of sagi out of his flask. 

In this situation we remained the whole of the 
night. Even now, the barereflexion of that moment, 
fills me with horror! My own fate, however, was 
not my first consideration. I would willingly have 
made any sacrifice to release my unfortunate com- 
panions from their bondage ; for I alone had been 
the cause of their misfortune! In the mean time 
the generous conduct of my two officers, Moor and 
‘Chlebnikoff, made a deep impression upon me. 
Instead of casting the slightest reflexion on my 
rash confidence in the Japanese, they endeavoured 
to console me, and reproached some of the sailors 
_ when they began to murmur, and to ascribe their 
misfortune to my want of prudence. I can, how- 
ever, declare that no murmurs ever caused me to | 
fee] the slightest dissatisfaction towards those men. 
They had, indeed, ample reason for complaint, 
but while they bewailed their distressed situation, 
they observed such respect towards me, that I felt. 
there complaints most severely. Our misfortune 
had placed us all on a footing of equality. Every 
hope of returning to Russia had vanished, and con- 
sequently men in their situation might have been 
expected to let loose their tongues against me in 
revenge for what they suffered. But our sailors 
were incapable of such conduct. 

Notwithstanding the excessive and almost. in- 
supportable pain which the bandages had occa- 
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sioned in my wrists and every joint in my body, 
yet severe anguish of mind rendered me, for the 
inoment, regardless of all bodily suffering ; every 
attempt at moving my position or even turning 
my head was accompanied by the most indescrib- 
able agony : I frequently prayed for death as the 
sbsebara of blessings. | 

~ We observed that. the captain of our erie re. 
peatedly recetved scraps of paper, which he read 
aud handed to those about him. On reading those 
papers, they discoursed in a very low tone of voice, 
and with the utmost caution; though we under- 
stood not a single word of Japanese, they never- 
theless seemed fearful Jest we should compre- 
hend what they said. I desired Alexei, to attend 
to their conversation, and to endeavour to make us 
acquainted with it, He told me that the Japanese 
had received these papers from the garrison, and 
that they were talking of our sloop, and the Rus- 
sians, but this was all he could collect from their dis- 
course. ; Ne 

At the approach of twilight, our guards began 
to bestir themselves, and seemed to be preparing for 
‘ajourney. About midnight a broad plank was 
brought in, to the four corners of which ropes 
were attached ; these ropes were fastened at the top, 
‘and ‘slung across a pole, the ends of which were 
Jaid on men’s shoulders, and thus the whole was 
suspended. ‘The Japanese placed: me upon this 
plank and immediately bore me away. We now 
concluded that we were to be separated for ever, 
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and that we could entertain no hope of seeing 
each other again. Our farewell was like the parting 
of friends at the hour of death. 

The sailors wept aloud as they bade me adieu, 
and my heart was wrung on leaving them. I 
was conveyed to the sea-side and placed in a large 
boat, with a mat beneath me. In a few moments, 
Mr. Moor was likewise brought to the shore in 
the same way as I had been, and placed in the 
boat beside me. This was indeed an unexpected 
happiness, | was so overjoyed that, for a few mo- 
ments, I experienced a diminution of my torment. 
Moor was soon followed by Mr. Chlebnikoff, 
and the sailors, Simanoff and Wassiljeff; the rest 
were placed in another boat. A soldier under 
arms, was stationed between eack of us. After we 
were covered over with mats, the boats were rowed 
from the shore. | . 

The Japanese sat beside us without either say- 
ing a word, or taking the slighest notice of our 
complaints, except, however, a young man, about 
tweuty years of age, who spoke the Kurile lan- 
guage, and who kept constantly singing and mock- | 
ing us while he assisted in rowing the boat. He 
counterfeited the sound of our voices, when an- 
guish both of body and mind forced us to offer up 
supplications to Heaven, or to break forth in bitter 
lamentations. 

At break of day, on the 12th of July, we landed 
near a little village, on the coast of the Island of 

G2 
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Matsmai.. Here we were removed into other boats, 
which were drawn with ropes along the shore ina 
south-easterly direction. In this way we were 
dragged the whole of that day and the following 
night. There was no halting, except at certain fixed 
places, where the men, who were employed in the 
dragging, and who came from the neighbouring 
villages, were relieved. The whole coast was in- 
deed thickly strewed with buildings and habitations 
of various kinds.’ Between every. third or fourth 
werst we observed populous villages, in all of 
which extensive fisheries appeared to be carried on. 
The methods adopted by the Japanese in this 
branch of industry, are in many respects singular, 
We frequently passed by at the moment when 
they were drawing their large nets out of the 
water, filled with an incalculable. number of fish.* 
The best fish in these parts, are of the’ salmon 
species, and are likewise caught in Kamtschatka. 
The Japanese frequently offered us stewed rice 
and broiled fish, and when any one of our party ex- 
pressed a wish to partake of these dishes, they lifted 
the food to his mouth with two or three pieces of 
sticks, which are used by them instead of forks. 
The Japanese even carried their attention to us 


* The Japanese usually throw out their iarge nets at a distance 
of from twenty to twenty-five fathoms from the shore. There they 
suffer them to remain until they are filled with fish, which are ex- 
tremely abundant during the fishing season. A number of men 
then seize both endsand drag.them ashore with one pull. 
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so far, that some of them stood constantly near. us 
‘with boughs of shrubs in their hands to drive off the 
gnats and flies. We were nota little surprised at 
this inconsistent conduct ; for, notwithstanding 
their excessive care to protect us from the flies, they 
shewed the utmost indifference to our complaints, 
and never offered to ease our sufferings by loosen- 
ing the cords with which we were bound. We 
had, indeed, but little kindness to expect from them. 
To suffer us to pine away our lives in everlasting 
imprisonment, instead of putting us to death, was, 
in their opinion, the greatest act of mercy they 
could shew us. The bare thought of never again 
enjoying liberty, was to me, however, a thousand 
times more dreadful than death, But even on the 
brink of an abyss, man seldom abandons Hope, 
and we now sought consolation in her smiles. 
We might some time or other find an opportunity 
of escaping. The Japanese, who were cautious 
in consequence of our vessels being still in the 
neighbourhood of their coasts, might, one day or 
other, be induced to loosen our bonds without re- 
flecting on what despair might force us to attempt. 
We might even find an. opportunity of getting 
possession of a boat in which we could pro- 
ceed to the Tartar coast. From thence, under pre- 
tence. of shipwreck, we might easily obtain a con- 
veyance to Pekin, and, with the consent of the 
Chinese Government, it would be nodifficult matter 
to gain permission to proceed to Kiachta. Thus 
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we pictured our return to Russia, our dear native 
country. But these pleasing reveries quickly va- 
nished ; and we recognized the truth of the Russian 
| proverb, which says: “It is easy to think, but not so 

easy to do.” That the Japanese would not keep 
us eternally bound with ropes, was indeed no im- 
probable supposition : yet what would avail us the 
freedom of our hands and feet, since that freedom 
would doubtless only be enjoyed within four high 
walls, and behind an iron grating. Where then 
was the coast of Tartary, where Kiachta. With 
this reflection the last ray of hope became extinct, 
and our souls were filled with the blackest despair. 
I frequently thought that had shipwreck or any 
_ other misfortune thrown me into the hands of the 
Japanese, | would never have murmured at my 
fate, but have borne my sad imprisonment with re- 
signation. [should then have cheerfully entered 
the fortress, willing to render myself useful to the 
Japanese, and regarding them as friends; or, had J, 
who was the sole cause of the misfortune, been the 
only one to suffer from it, I should not at least 
have been tormented by self-reproach; but seven 
of my crew were likewise doomed te pay the forfeit 
of my imprudence ! 

My companions sought to banish these feel- 
ines of remorse from my mind. Mr. Moor, who 
perceived that 1 was harassed with vexation at 
having been over-reached by the Japanese, referred 
io several historical examples, to prove that men of 
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higher rank than myself, such as Cook, De Langle, 
Prince Zizianoff and others had become the vic- 
tims of similiar accidents. Yet I thought their 
fate far preferable to my own. They suddenly 
perished, whilst I was doomed to live, the cause 
and the witness of the sufferings of my companions. 
To the honour of Mr. Chlebnikoff, I must declare 
that he manifested more resignation than any of 
our party. He never murmured, but consoled 
himself with the reflection, that no human wisdom 
or foresight could have ‘averted a misfortune, to 
which in his opinion, we had been doomed by all- 
governing fate. 1, however, entertained very dif- 
ferent notions of predestination. In my opinion, 
such men as are to blame for their own “misfor- 
tunes, are as a warning to others, justly visited with 
the pain of repentance and sorrow ; but, on the 
contrary, those whom fate has plunged into a state 
of misery, which no earthly wisdom or foresight 
could have averted, can have no remorse, aiid 
therefore bear their destiny with calmness. | 

. At break of day, on the 18th of July,we stopped 
to breakfast at a little village, the inhabitants of 
which immediately collected on the shore to look 
atus. Agrey-haired man, of very venerable ap- 
pearance, begged that our guards would allow him 
to furnish us witha breakfast and some sagi. This 


Dnt At 


see that we wanted for nothing. The expression 
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of his countenance plainly shewed that he sincerely 
-pitiedus. This trait of benevolence and sympathy 
. for our misfortunes, in.an utter stranger, afforded 
us no little consolation. We now began to enter- 
tain a better opinion of the Japanese, and no longer 
regarded them in so barbarous a light, as their for- 
mer conduct seemed to justify. 
+... When we had finished our breakfast, the boats 
were again dragged along the shore. The weather 
was calm and serene ; the thick clouds, which be- 
fore obscured the horizon, had now dispersed. Al! 
the neighbouring hills and coasts, including Kuna- 
shier] and the banks which gird its fatal harbour, 
lay full before us, brightened by the gleam of the 
morniag ; but our Diana had disappeared. Indeed 
to have beheld her, would only have increased our 
affliction. An hour or two before sun rise, we 
stopped in front of some huts, which were inha- 
bited by Kuriles. Here the Japanese, assisted by 
the Kuriles, pulled the boats ashore, without de- 
Siring either us or our guards to get out, and 
having dragged us through several thickets and a 
little wood, they proceeded to ascend a hill, and as 
they advanced cleared the road out with hatchets 
and other implements. We were utterly unable 
to divine what could have induced them to drag 

boats of such extraordinary size * up an acclivity 


* Our boat was at least thirty feet Jong, and eight feet 
broad. 
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we suspected that they had caught a glimpse of the 
Diana, and were consequently fearful of being de- 
prived of their booty. But we soon discovered the 
real cause, for when the boats had reached the 
summit of the hill, which was tolerably high, 
they dragged them down the other side into a 
little stream which had very much the appearance 
of an artificial canal. We travelled in this manner 
by land in the boats about the distance of three or 
four wersts. During this journey Wassiljeff began 
to bleed at the nose as profusely as if he had had 
a vein opened. We begged that the cords, which 
passed round his throat, might be loosened ; but 
the Japanese paid no regard to our entreaties, and 
proceeded to insert cotton in his nostrils; but 
observing that this did not diminish the effusion 
of blood, they slackened the cords, though in a 
very slight degree. - This cruelty again effaced the 
good impression which their conduct, a short time 
before, had made upon. our minds, and confirmed 
us in our first opinion, that they were the most un- 
feeling of barbarians. 

When our boat was ae into the str cam 
and fairly afloat, our guards began to treat uS 
somewhat more kindly, probably because they now 
no longer feared an attack from our sloop. They . 
endeavoured to explain to us by signs, that in the 
course| of eight or ten days we would reach Mats- 
mai, where, after our case should be investigated 
hy their superior authorities, we would be set at 
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liberty, and permitted to return to Russia. Though 
we could not place full faith in this assurance, we 
did not entirely discredit it, and a faint ray of ei 
again beamed upon us. 

: The stream emptied itself into a large lake, 
‘which communicated with several others. Our 
boats sailed slowly along this lake the whole of 
that night, and the day following. When we ar- 
rived at places where the water was shallow, the 
Kuriles jumped out of the boat, and dragged it. It 
rained violently the whole night, and the Japanese 
covered us over with mats. These were, however» 
so frequently tossed off that we found it necessary, 
‘every other moment, to request that they would lay 
them straight again. One of the soldiers, whe 
stood near Mr. Chlebnikoff, was an extremely 
kind-hearted man, and was always ready to do any 
thing to serve us: the attention of the rest was, on 
the contrary, only manifested towards us during 
the day, they were always displeased if we dis- 
turbed them at night. We were completely 
seaked with rain. One of the guards struck Mr. 
Moor for troubling him so frequently; but, for this 
act of insolence, he was immediately reprimanded 
by the rest. At midnight, we stopped before a 
small village or town, to relieve the rowers. Large 
fires. were burning near the shore, by the light of 
which we discovered a number of Japanese sol- 
diers and Kuriles drawn up rank and file. The 
fermer were in their military dresses, wearing 
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armour, and bearing muskets; the latter were 
armed with bows and arrows. Their chief stood 
in front, clothed in a rich silken garment, and 
holding in one hand a symbol of his power, 
which somewhat resembled a balance. The cap- 
tain of our guard advanced towards him with tes- 
timonials of the highest respect; and, kneeling 
down with his head inclined towards the earth, he 
continued a long time engaged in relating some- 
thing to him (probably giving him an account of 
our seizure). The chief then came on board our 
boat, and inspected each of us witha lantern. I 
entreated that he would order our guards to loosen 
the cords with which we were bound. The guards 
immediately comprehended us, and interpreted our 
request. Instead of returning an answer, the chief 
began to laugh, muttering something between his 
teeth, and stepped ashore. Our boats now eis 
the shore, and rowed off. 

On the night of the 15th, we suddenly stopped 
before a large fire, which had been kindled en 
the shore. There our guards unbound our feet, 
and conducted us to the fire. After we had 
warmed ourselves. we ascended a high hill, and 
entered a large empty building, which had pro- 
bably, served as a store-house, and in which 
there was no aperture except the door. . There 
our conductors laid us down, provided us with 
covering, and having again bound our feet in the 
same way as before, presented us with boiled rice 
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and fish. TheJapanese now began to drink tea, and 
smoke tobacco, and seemed to give themselves no 
further concern aboutus. On the 15th, it rained 
violently the whole day; we therefore remained 
where we were, and, indeed, scarcely ever altered 
our positions. Three times, in the course of the 
day, the Japanese gave us boiled rice, fish, and a 
kind of soup made of mushrooms. 

On the morning of the 16th, the sky became 
serene, and our guards made preparations to de- 
part. The bandages above our ancles were: now 
removed, but those above our knees were merely 
loosened so as to enable us to walk : our boots were 
then drawn on, and we were conducted into the 
epen air. We were now asked whether we pre- 
‘ferred walking or being carried in litters ?) We all 
chose to walk, except Alexei, who compkined 
of excessive pain in his feet. The Japanese Oya- 
goda* took a considerable time to determine on 
the order of our procession ; however, he at length 
disposed of us in the following manner : two Ja- 
panese from the neighbouring village proceeded 
first, walking side by side, and carrying staves of 
red wood, very handsomely earved ; their office 
tvas to direct our course. These were relieved, on 
entering the next district, by two new guides, car- 
rying’ staves of the same description. ‘The guides 


* Commander of the district. 
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were followed by three soldiers. Next came my 
turn, with a soldier on one hand, and on the other 
an attendant who, with a twig, kept the gnats and 
flies from fixing upon me. Behind me was a 
conductor, who held together the ends of the ropes 
with which I was bound. We were followed by a 
party of Kuriles, carrying my litter * ; and after 
them another party, who were destined to relieve 
the others, when they became fatigued. Next 
came Mr. Moor, guarded in the same manner as 
I was, after him Mr. Chlebnikoff, then the sailors, 
one after the other, and last of all Alexei. ‘The 
whole retinue was closed by three soldiers, and 
a number of Japanese and Kurile servants carry- 
ing provisions, and the baggage’ of our escort. 
The party must have amounted to between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred men. Each 
individual had a wooden tablet suspended from 
his girdle, on which was an inscription, stating with 
which of us he was stationed, and what were the 
duties of his office. The Oyagoda had all this 
marked down on a list of their names. 

The Japanese frequently halted to rest on theway, 


* This litter consisted of a plank, about four feet, or four anda 
half long, and two and a half feet broad. At each corner of the 
plank twigs were fixed, the upperends of which were fastened to- 
gether at a distance of four feet above the plank. Through these 
twigs a pole was passed, which the Kuriles bore on their shoulders» 
walking three before and three behind. ‘The litter was covered 
ever with matting, in order to shelter it fromthe rain. . 
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and always offered us boiled rice, salt fish, dried 
herrings and mushrooms ; tea, without sugar, was 
eur only drink, About noon, they entered a to- 
lerably spacious and neat country house, for the 
purpose of dining. ‘The owner of this house, whe 
was a young man, furnished us himself with pro- 
visions and sagi.. He ordered beds to be prepared 
for us, and entreated that we would rest there for 
the night. To this our conductors gave their as- 
sent; but we expressed a wish to proceed on our 
journey. The excessive pain of our arms induced 
us to wish as quickly as possible to arrive at our 
journey’s end; for, if we could place confidence- 
in the assurance of the Japanese, we were to be 
unbound on reaching Matsmai. Intheafternoonwe 
proceeded ata veryrapid pace, as our guards wished 
to reach the town of Atkis before night. Wewere 
likewise equally anxious to advance, since they as- 
sured us that, on arriving there, we should be un- 
bound for a while, and that a surgeon would be 
directed to dress the sores which the tying of the 
ropes had occasioned on our arms and legs. ‘The 
weather was fine, but excessively warm. We 
almost fainted with fatigue, and were scarcely 
able to advance another step; to seat ourselves 
comfortably in the litters was impossible, for they 
were so small, that it was necessary, when we tried’ 
to use them, to contract the body, and as our hands 
were bound, we were unable to change the posi- 
tion in which we happened to he placed without 
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assistance. We experienced the utmost. pain in 
every part of the body. Unfortunately too, our 
road lay along a foot path which crossed a forest, 
and as the Kuriles advanced with great rapidity, 
our litters frequently came in contact with the 
trunks of the trees. ‘This occasioned an insupport- 
able shock, and after an experiment of ten minutes 
duration, we were usually obliged to get-out of 
our litters and to proceed on foot. 

‘A short time before sunset we reached a little 
stream, where two boats were waiting for us, 
This stream, we were informed, communicated 
with the harbour upon which Atkis was built, and 
whither we soon expected to arrive. Mr. Moor, 
myself, and two sailors, were placed in one of the 
boats, and Mr. Chlebnikoff, and the rest of our 
party in the other. The boats were hung round 
with matting, so that, excepting the sky, every 
external object was screened from our sight. Men 
in a situation like our’s, are naturally inclined to 
notice mere trifles, and try, if possible, to derive 
consolation from every occurrence. We, accord- 
ingly, regarded this circumstance in a favourable 
point of view, and concluded that the distrust of 
the Japanese had induced them to veil the bay and 
sea-port from our observation, to prevent us from 
acquiring further knowledge of that part of their 
coast. Ifso, thought we, our guards are right in 
supposing that our imprisonment will not last. for 
ever, and that sooner or later we shall obtain our ; 
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freedom. Why else should they conceal from us 
an object, the sight of which, if we were to be. 
imprisoned for life, we could never turn to their 
disadvantage? This thought revived our hopes, 
so that we almost forgot our misery, and were. as 
cheerful as though the period of our liberation had 
already approached. In the meanwhile our boats 
reached the bay. Our flattering anticipations were 
now at their height, when one of the soldiers 
suddenly tore down part of the matting, and by a 
sign gave us to understand that we might rise and 
take a view of the city and bay. Heavens! we 
were in a morent plunged from the highest pin- 
nacle of hope into the deepest despair! The idea 
of régaining our freedom seemed all a dream ; the 
Japanese, said we, conceal nothing from us ; there 
is, therefore, little ground for supposing that they 
will liberate us of their own accord. Though this 
circumstance tended greatly to depress our spirits, 
yet hope never completely forsook us. We soon 
recollected that a Russian transport had entered 
the same bay twenty years before ; and that, con- 
sequently, the Japanese could have no reason to 
conceal from us that with which the Russians had 
long since been acquainted. Weshould, however, 
have enjoyed much greater consolation of mind, 
had the soldier left the mat standing, the use of 
which was probably to keep off the flies, and not 
to deprive us of a view of the bay and city. 

It was night when we entered Atkis.. A detach- 
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ment, of soldiers came out to meet. us, and con- 
ducted us to the castle, which was hung round 
with striped cotton cloth. We were shewn into a 
neat house, the interior of which was remarkably 
clean and adorned with paintings after the Japanese 
taste. We all entered a large apartment, to the 
walls of which planks with iron hooks were affixed, 
and to these hooks the ends of our ropes were fas- 
tened. Our guards besides supplied us with beds 
and cotton coverlets,* and gave us some supper, 
they then bound our feet as before, and in this 
situation we remained until next morning. _ 

On the 17th of July we rested in Atkis. In 
the morning our hands were unbound for a few 
minutes, and rags were rolled round the parts on 
which the skin was broken., We were utterly 


* The Japanese beds consist, according to the circumstances of 
the owners, of large silken or cotton quilts; these quilts are lined with 
thick wadding, which is taken out previous to their being washed. 
The Japanese fold their coverlets double and spread them on the 
floor, which, even in the humblest cottages, is covered with 
beautiful soft straw mats. On retiring to rest, the Japanese wrap 
themselves in large night-dresses, with short fall sleeves; these are 
jikewise either of cotton or silk, and are thickly wadded. Instead 
of pillows, they make use of pieces of wood carved in various forms. 
The common people piace under their headsa piece of round wood 
hollow at one end, and, from custom, sleep as soundly on this as en 
the softest pillow. The higher or richer classes make use of a very 
neat box, about eleven inches high, to the lid of which an oval cushion 
‘is affixed, from six to eight inches in length, and from two to threein 
‘breadth. This box contains articles which they make use of at the 
toilette, such as razors, scissars, pomatum, tooth-brushes, powder, kc. 
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unable to place our hands in their natural position ; 
and when the Japanese forced them asunder, the 
pain was excruciating, and far more severe than 
when they bound them together again. We re- 
ceived food three times every day, and were pro- 
vided with cotton wadded night-gowns to throw 
over our own clothes, in order to protect us from 
the cold and rain. 

On the morning of the 18th, we passed over to 
a village on the south-side of the bay, where we 
breakfasted, and then proceeded on our journey in 
the manner before described. Our litters were 
still carried behind us, and we might have lain 
down if we had wished. Our conductors, for the 
most part, proceeded on foot, though they occa- 
sionally, by way of relaxation, for a short time 
mounted pack-horses. 
_ During the whole journey, the Japanese uni- 
formly observed the same regulations. At day- 
break, we prepared for our departure, breakfasted, 
and then set out. Our conductors frequently 
stopped in villages to rest, or to drink tea and 
smoke tobacco. At noon we dined. Having rested 
for one hour after dinner, we again proceeded, 
and an hour or two before sun-set we halted for 
the night, usually in a village furnished with a 
small garrison. These night-quarters, when we 
first entered, were generally hung round with 
Striped cotton cloth. We were always conducted 
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to a neat house*, and placed altogether in one _ 
apartment, where our guards never failed to fasten 
us to iron hooks which were fixed into the walls. 
When we arrived at the station where we were 
to pass the night, we were always conducted to the 
front of the house belonging to the person pos- 
sessing the highest authority in the place ; we were 
there seated on benches covered with mats, and he 
came out to inspect us. We were then taken to 
the house allotted for our lodging; on entering 
which, our boots and stockings were pulled off, 
and our feet bathed with warm water, in which 
there was a solution of salt, We were regularly 
provided with meals three times a day; namely, 
breakfast in the morning before we set out on our 
journey, dinner about noon, and supper in the 
evening, in our night-quarters, There was, how- 
ever, little variety in our diet; it consisted usually 
of boiled rice instead of bread, two pieces of 
pickled radish for seasoning, broth made of ra- 
dishes or various wild roots and herbs, a kind of 
macaroni, and a piece of broiled or boiled fish. 
Sometimes they gave us stewed mushrooms, and 
each a hard-boiled egg.. There was no limitation 
as to quantity, every one eat as much as he pleased. 


* On one occasion only, we were quartered in a little village, 
in an empty magazine, which had previously served as a store- 
house for rice. The heat of this place was quite insupportable; 
and the multitude of vermin crawling on the ground rendered it 
disgusting in the utmost degree. 
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Our general beverage was very indifferent tea, 
without) sugar; they seldom gave us sagi. Our 
guards fared as we did; and I suppose the expense 
of their provisions as well as ours, was defrayed by 
the Government, for, at each station, the senior 
among our conductors paid for every thing. 

On the 19th, we implored the Japanese to untie 
our hands, in order that we might better arrange 
the pieces of cloth which had been wrapped about 
them, and.which had become so hard with blood 
and purulent matter, that the friction produced by 
the slightest movement, caused extreme pain. In 
consequence of our solicitations, they sat down in 
a circle, and held a council.* After some delibe- 
ration, it was resolved to grant our request; but 
under the condition that we should be again | 
searched, and every article of metal taken from 
us. This had been already done in the castle, but 
the Japanese thought it necessary to repeat the 
precaution. We readily complied, and they has- 
tened to relieve us from our torment. I had in 
the under part of my dress a key, which they did 
not discover in their search, and I shewed it them 
when my hands were free. This threw them into 
a dreadful alarm, and they began to search me 


* Our escort consisted of soldiers belonging to the principa- 
lity of Nambu. They were all of equal rank, and though they were 
generally directed by the oldest among them, in any case which 
required a departure from the common course of things, they 
consulted altogether. 
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over again. Their caution, however, or rather 
their fear, would not allow all our hands to be 
loose at once, but only two at a time, and merely 
for the space of fifteen minutes. They then 
changed the cloth bandages, and tied our hands as- 
before. 
This day an officer, who had been dispatched 
from Kunashier, came up with us, and took the 
command of our guard.* He treated us with 
great kindness ; and, on the following day (the 
20th) ordered our hands to be unbound, leaving 
the elbows tied. We were now, for the first time 
since our imprisonment, able to use our hands in 
taking food, and the motion of walking was much 
easier, to us. When we had to be ferried over in 
boats from one point of Jand to another our hands 
were re-bound ; but these passages were short, and 
seldom occurred. The Japanese exercised so 
» much precaution, that they would scarcely ever 
allow us to go near the water in our march ; when 
we wished to approach it, as walking on the soft 
sand eased our feet, it was with great difficulty 
they could be induced to grant our request, and 
then always walked between us and the water, even 


* From his splendid dress, and the respect which our escort 
shewed him, we concluded that he was a person of distinction ; 
but we afterwards learned that he was merely a private in the ser- 
vice of the Emperor of Japan, and, as an imperial soldier, had rank 
and privileges far superior to the soldiers of a principality. Our 
escort regarded him as their officer; he never eat with them, and 
a particular apartment was always assigned to him. 
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when there was not room to do so without wetting 
themselves. They were not only thus vigilant in 
preserving us from the commission of suicide, but 
also in guarding us against every thing which they 
thought might injure our health. They took care 
that our feet should never be wet, aad we were all 
éarried, sailors as well as officers, over the shallowest 
pools or streamlets we had to cross. In the course 
of our journey, we often met with raspberries and 
strawberries, which, at first, they would notallow us 
to pluck, as they conceived them to be unfavourable 
to the health. We asserted, however, that quite the 
contrary opinion prevailed in Russia, and were at 
last permitted to refresh ourselves with the fruit. 

We passed the 21st and 22d in a village which, 
though but small, had a garrison and a comman- 
dant. The rain had raised a river to such a height 
as to prevent us from prosecuting’ our journey. 
There was in this village a professor of the medical 
art, who was ordered to do something to remove 
the effects of the severe binding we had undergone. 
For this purpose he employed a powder which very 
much resembled white ceruse,and which he strewed 
on the wounds. To the swellings and indurations 
on the hands and fingers, he applied white plaister, 
the ingredients composing which I could not dis- 
cover. We soon experienced great ease from the 
operation of his medicaments, a sufficiency of which 
for use during our journey was provided. — 

We could now sleep tranquilly and walk with 
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ease. When we were fatigued, we reposed in our — 
litters, in which we found it practicable to remain 
without experiencing any particular pain. The 
behaviour of the Japanese was more and more kind. 
At every station the person first in authority, in 
the village, always visited us, remained some hours 
with us, and made frequent inquiries relative to 
Laxman and the Russians who accompanied him, 
whom some of the Japanese still recollected. They 
also often mentioned Resanoff. They praised 
the former, and held out the hope to us that the 
Japanese Government would not condemn us to 
perpetual imprisonment, but. would, in due time, 
set us free. It struck us as very remarkable that 
none of the Japanese who conversed with us al- 
luded in the most distant manner to the conduct of 
Chwostoff, though they spoke much of other Rus. 
sians whose names were known to them, and fre- 
quently mentioned the Japanese who had lived in 
Russia, and who, they said, were exceedingly well 
satisfied with their reception and treatment in our 
country. Weknew not to what cause this forbear- 
ance was to be attributed; whether to a wish not 
to throw us into despair by reminding us of the 
conduct of our countrymen, for which we had no 
reason to expecta kind return, or from an equally 
delicate desire to avoid questions which might make 
us blush for offences in which we had no share, 
In every village, on our arrival and depar- 
ture, we were surrounded with crowds of both 
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sexes, young and old, whom curiosity to see us 
drew together, and yet on these occasions we 
never experienced the slightest insult or offence. 
All, particularly the women, contemplated us with 
an air of pity and compassion.. If we asked fer 
drink, they were emulous to supply us ; many asked 
permission of our guards to entertain us; and on 
their request being granted, brought us sagi, com- 
fits, fruits or other delicacies. On one occasion 
the chief of a village treated us with good tea and 
sugar.* They often inquired respecting an Euro- 
pean nation called Orando, and a country to which 
they gave the name of Kabo. We assured them 
that we knew of no such people or countries in 
Europe; upon which they expressed surprise and 


* The Japanese have tea of native growth, both black and 
green; the former is however very bad; it is like the Chinese tea 
only in colour, but bears no ressemblance to it in taste or smell. 
The Japanese constantly drink it both warm and cold, without sugar, 
"as the Russians do Kwass ; as for the green tea they drink it seldom 
and asa luxury. They previously roast or heat it at the fire, in pa- 
per canisters, until the vapour issuing from it has a very strong 
smell; it is then thrown into a copper tea-kettle, containing boil- 
ing water, and thus acquires a particular flavour, of which the Japa- 
nese are very fond, though it proved most disagreeable to us: they 
have no loaf sugar. Muscovado of the best sort is brought to them 
by the Dutch; it is sold in little baskets andis very dear. They 
have brown sugar of their own, but it is very dirty, dark coloured, 
and by no means sweet. They very seldom drink sugar with their 
tea, but prefer eating it by itself. They usually take a spoonful 1 in 
one hand and eat it like little children. When we offered our 
guards any of the sugar which had been given to us in presents, 
they always refused it with awkward reverences; but no soower aie 
we fall asleep, then they eat it all up by stealth. 
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testified distrust at our answer. Sometime after 
we learned that the Japanese called the Dutch, 
Orando and the Cape of Good Hope, Kabo. Our 
not understanding them, was owing. to the stupidity 
of our interpreter Alexei. We regretted excessively 
having given the Japanese-cause to suspect: that 
we concealed from them any information we pos- 
sessed. We now entertained a very good opinion of 
them, and were persuaded that nothing but the in- 
human conduct of our countrymen could have in- 
duced them to treat us with cruelty. Without 
having received any satisfactory explanation of that 
affair, they now began to shew kindness towards 
us. We felt certain that they would immediately 
liberate us, could we only convince them that our 
government had no share in the proceedings of the 
Russian vessel. We began therefore to look upon 
our liberation as an event which might possibly take 
place, and flattered ourselves with the hope of, one 
day or other, returning to our native country. But 
afresh difficulty arose ! | 

Alexei, with whom we had frequent oppor- 
tunities of conversing in the course of our journeys, 
as well as in the night-quarters, informed us, that 
about ten years ago some Kamtschatdale priests had 
conveyed a party of Kuriles*, in a baidare, from the 
Island of Raschaua to Eetooroop, which is under the 
dominion of the Japanese, for the purpose of con- — 
pL es. easement ay 

* Among their Kuriles were Alexei and his fathers 
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verting the hairy Kuriles to Christianity, or as 
Alexei expressed himself “‘ to teach their people 
our faith.” When we inquired what instruction 
the Popes had sent to them, he replied: ‘“‘ The 
Popes gave us a great many copper images of saints, 
and written prayers* with pictures, and desired us 
to shew them to the hairy Kuriles, and to tell them 
that the images represented the Russian God; and 
that, if they hung them about their necks, they would - 
live long and happily, would never suffer sickness, 
and would hereafter exist in another world.” He 
further added, that the Popes received a fox-skin 
from the Kuriles, in return for every image or 
prayer. On arriving at Eetooroop they were how- 
ever seized by the Japanese, who took from them the 
images and prayer-books, On being asked what 
these things meant, and why they had brought 
them thither, they candidly replied: ‘‘ That the 
images represented the Russian God, and that they 
had been sent by the Russians to convert the inha- 
bitants of Eetooroop to the Russian faith.” The Ja- 
panese placed a strict watch over them, butthey were 
fortunate enough one night to effect their escape, 
and to reach the shore, where they found a boat 
in which they rowed off. They were immediately 
pursued by the Japanese, but a thick fog concealed 
them, and. they reached their island in safety. 

- This information made a melancholy impres- 


* Probably printed prayer-books, 
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sion upon us. Heavens! thought I, we are doubt- 
less destined to be punished for the faults of others. 
Though we were convinced of the good intentions 
of our Monarch towards Japan, and felt conscious 
of our own innocence, yet we could not exculpate 
ourselves to a people who possessed such strong 
evidence against us. Even though we had proved 
to them that Chwostoff had acted without the 
knowledge of the Russian Government, how could 
we ever hope to persuade them, that obscure 
and ignorant Popes had, to the disgrace of the 
Christian religion, transported images of saints and 
prayer-books to a foreign land, for the sole pur- 
pose of serving their own interested views! We 
never could have convinced the Japanese that this 
had taken place without the authority of our go- 
vernment. I asked Alexei whether he had. in- 
formed them of the Popes having exchanged, the 
images and books for fox-skins? No, he replied, 
we were afraid to mention that .—Singular fatality ! 1 
The Kuriles had concealed the only circumstance 
which might have served for our justification. 
There appeared now no possibility of reco- 
vering our freedem with the consent of the Japa- 
nese, and flight we regarded as our only resource. 
I communicated my design to my companions ; 
first to the officers, and then to the seamen. But 
how was our plan to be executed ? We knew only 
of one doubtful and uncertain means: -on arriving 
at our night-quarters, the Japanese always con- 
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signed us to the care of two or three inhabitants 
of the village, who had scareely any arms about 
them, and who usually seated themselves in the 
middle of the room, and entered into conversation 
with each other without paying any attention to 
us. The soldiers themselves were accustomed to 
lay their sabres down in a particular spot, at a short 
distance from us, to undress and wash themselves 
in bathing tubs ; and having thrown on their night- 
dress, would stretch themselves before the fire to 
smoke tobacco. Fires were never kindled in our 
rooms till dusk. Two of the sailors, Simanoff and 
Makaroff, and myself were so loosely bound, that 
we could with ease draw the ropes down from our 
elbows ; and, as we lay very closely together, we 
might, in the darkness of the evening, have freed 
eur own hands, and likewise have liberated our 
companions who were faster bound than we. . This 
might have been done without difficulty ; though 
- our shoulders ached excessively, and our hands 
were much swollen; yet in a case of necessity we 
could have managed to make use of them. We 
had only to wait until we should arrive at a vil- 
lage on the coast where boats were stationed, 
and when asmart breeze should be blowing from 
the land. We might then watch an opportunity 
for seizing the sabres of our guards, and hastening 
to the shore. So daring an attempt would. have 
overwhelmed the Japanese with terror ; their well 
known cowardice would haye deprived them of 
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presence of mind; and whilst they would be en- 
gaged in searching for their arms, we might have 
reached a boat, and have cut the ropes which 
fastened it to the shore. Before they could 
have got on board their boats, the wind would 
probably have driven us to some distance, and it 
even appeared doubtful whether they would ven- 
ture to attack us in the open sea, particularly if the 
waves were in the slightest degree rough. We 
therefore hoped, assisted ‘by the compass, with 
which the Japanese boats are always furnished, 
to reach the coast of Kamtschatka. 

This project, however, did not appear altoge- 
ther practicable : in the first place, we never might 
find a favourable opportunity for its execution; 
secondly, the sailors might not all resolve, as we 
did, to prefer death to imprisonment, and in our 
situation we had no controul over them. The 
_ Kuriles themselves, who, we observed, hated the 
Japanese, held out to us another means of escape 
Many of these Kuriles, when unobserved by the 
- Japanese, had given our sailors to understand, by 
means of signs, that they might loosen their ropes 
and escape into the woods; but whether they 
were ‘inclined to assist us, or whether we were 
ourselves to break from our bondage, and to seek 
safety by flight, we knew not. We could only 
make ourselves understood through Alexei, to 
whom we dared not: communicate our design, 
lest he should betray us; for owing to the ill- 
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treatment which he declared his countrymen had 
experienced from the pelt-hunters, we had reason 
to suspect that he was much more partial to the 
Japanese than to the Russians ; we, therefore, sus- 
pended our decision for the present, but resolved 
to be on the watch for a favourable opportunity. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese continued to treat 
us with increasing kindness. Alexei haying in- 
formed them that the drawing which they found in 
the cask was executed by Mr. Moor, they earnestly 
requested that he would make a sketch of a Russian 
ship. He, of course, supposed he should only be re- 
quired to make one drawing, and set to work with 
great alacrity, though he could merely obtain per- 
mission to have the ropes which bound his arms | 
slackened in a very slight degree ; having finished 
his task, the Japanese one after the other requested 
that he would draw a ship for each of them. He 
was tormented by their importunities, and Mr. 
Chlebnikoff undertook to assist him. I knew no- 
thing of drawing, and they therefore requested that 
I would write something upon their fans. They 
always requested these favours very courteously, 
and intreated us to make sketches and inscriptions, 
not merely for themselves, but for their friends, 
They sometimes brought us ten or more fans at 
once, in order that we might inscribe upon them 
the Russian alphabet, or the Japanese alphabet with 
the corresponding Russian characters ; our nu- 
merals, names, a song, or any thing we might fancy. 
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They quickly observed: that Mr. Moor and Mr. 

Chlebnikoff wrote better than I, and consequently 

they never applied to me except when they were 

fully employed. Our sailors were likewise re. 
quested to write, and the Japanese expressed sur- 
prise when they excused themselves on the score 
of inability*. They considered a specimen of Rus- 
sian writing as great a curiosity as an inscription 
in Japanese would be looked upon in Europe, and 

shewed us a fan upon which were inseribed four 

lines of a popular Russian song, signed by a person 
named Babikoff, who, it appeared, had visited Ja- 
pan along with Laxman. Though these lines must 
have been written twenty years before we saw them, 
yet the fan was as clean and fresh as if perfectly 
new. The owner kept it wrapped up in a sheet of 
paper, and set so much value upon it, that he would 
scarcely suffer it to be opened. In the course of 


LTTE, 
* The Japanese make use of two kinds of characters in writing : 
ist. A character which is the same as the Chinese, and by which 
every word is of course expressed by a distinct mark. The Japa. 
nese state, that they borrowed their hieroglyphics several thousand 
years ago from the Chinese, so that the name of any object, though 
pronounced quite differently in the Japanese and Chinese languages, 
is expressed by one and the same sign in both. This characer is 
made use of for works of the higher order, for official papers, and 
for the correspondence of persons of superior rank. 2d. The Ja- 
panese alphabet, consisting of forty-eight letters, which is made 
use of by the common people. Every Japanese, however low his 
rank, knows how to write in this last character. They were, there- 
fore, exceedingly astonished to’ find, that of four Russian sailors 
not one sheuld be able to write. 
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our journey we must have made inscriptions on at 
least a hundred fans and sheets of paper for the Ja- 
panese. They never obliged us to write, but al- 
ways requested us to do so with much politeness, 
and constantly thanked us by raising’ the writing 
to their foreheads and bending their bodies. In 
return: they usually gave us some refreshment, or 
presented us. with tobacco for smoking. | 

When the Japanese occasionally oud our 
hands, they took care to hold our pipes for us whilst 
we smoked, fearing that we might by some means 
or other convert the pipe into an instrument of 
suicide ; but of this they soon became weary, and, 
after a consultation, they resolved to permit us to 
hold our own pipes, on condition of our fastening 
to the mouth-pieces, a wooden ball the size of a_ 
hen’s egg: we laughed at this, and explained to 
them that it would be a much easier matter to choke 
ourselves with this ball than with the mere pipe. 
They then smiled at their own apprehensions, and 
told us through Alexei, that their laws required that 
they should watch their prisoners strictly, and use 
every precaution to prevent them from meron 
self-destruction. 

The curiosity of the Japanese was carried to so 
great a length, that, at every station at which we 
halted, we were requested to tell our names, our 
ages, how many relations we had, where our clothes 
had been manufactured, &c. . Our answers were 
always set down in writing. They frequently re- 
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quested the sailors, as well as the two officers and 
myself, to tell them Russian words, and the names 
of various things, and they thus formed little voca- 
bularies for themselves. This surprised me very 
much, and we suspected that they were not induced 
to question us so closely from mere curiosity, but 
that they had received orders to that effect from the 
government; we accordingly became more circum- 
Spect in our answers. 

The 29th and 30th of July we spent in one 
place. The Japanese at first told us that they could 
not proceed on account of the illness of some of 
the soldiers ; but the commandant of the village 
afterwards informed us, that a deficiency of the re- 
quisite number of men prevented him from sending 
us forward, and that we should continue our jour- 
ney as soon as he could obtain a reinforcement. 
From these different accounts we concluded that 
they were deceiving us, and that our delay was oc- 
casioned by some cause which they did not wish 
to explain. This proved to be the fact. Alexei 
~ learnt from some Kuriles, that the place of abode 
which was preparing for us at Chakodade, whither 
we were proceeding, was not yet completed, and 
that three officers* had been dispatched from that 
city to meet us, and to give orders for stopping our 


ae nnne E 
* We at first supposed that these men were officers of some 
distinction; they however proved to be only privates, of that de- 
scription of military which I call imperial soldiers, to distinguish 
them from the others. 
I 
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march. These officers soon made their appearance, 
and informed us, that they had been sent to meet 
‘us by the Governor of Chakodade, for the purpose 
of conducting us to that city, and seeing that we 
were provided with every thing we stood in need 
of. The eldest of these officers, who was named 
Ja-Manda-Gooiso, shewed great attention to us, and, 
during the journey, constantly marched by our side. 
We now received food of a quality superior to that 
with which we‘ had before been supplied. —Gooiso 
assured us that, when we reached Chakodade, we 
should inhabit a fine house which had been pre- 
pared for our reception; that we shuuld enjoy our 
liberty, and be maintained in an expensive style ; 
and that the most distinguished inhabitants of the 
place would seek our acquaintance, and invite us 
to their houses. But when we reflected that we 
were bound with ropes like the basest criminals, 
we strongly suspected that Gooiso said all this only 
with a view to console us. Yet our guards informed 
us, that whenever any of iheir most distinguished . 
officers were arrested, they were always bound with 
ropes,* even before they were proved to be guilty, | 
Considering then that the customs of the Japanese 
were totally unlike those of Europe, it was not 


= 


* Binding with ropes is so common among the Japanese, 
that even the little boys in schools are punished for idleness and 
other offences, by having their hands tied behind their backs for a 
certain time, according to the magnitude ofthe crime committed 
by the young culprits. . 
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improbable that persons of rank might associate 
with us: and Gooiso treated us with so much kind- 
ness, that we felt inclined to place faith in what he 
said rather than in our own conclusions. 

Besides our three new conductors another in- 
dividual was added to our escort. He was an 
officer in the service of the Prince of Nambu, and 
as a mark of distinction, a spear with a horse’s tail 
- was carried after him. All the rest treated him 
with the highest respect, and were entirely under 
his control, His whole duty appeared to consist 
in keeping a watchful eye over us. Our expenses 
were defrayed by the three imperial soldiers who 
had been sent to Chakodade to meet us. One of 
Gooiso’s companions was a very intelligent young 
man ; he was extremely agreeable in conversation, 
and treated us with the utmost attention and polite- 
ness. The other, however, who was a man ad- 
vanced in life, seldom spoke to us, was seized with 
an immoderate fit of laughter whenever he looked 
upon us, and listened with great attention during 
our conversations with each other. From this last 
circumstance, we concluded that he must have been. 
one of those Japanese who had lived in Russia, and 
as he probably understood our language, had been 
sent for the purpose of collecting information from 
our discourse. We were confirmed in this suspi- 
cion when we recollected, that, in one of the villages 
at which we had stopped, the commandant’s secre- 

12 
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tary privately informed us, that there were persons 
in Matsmai who understood the Russian language, 
though our conductors had never even hinted this 
to us. 3 | 
After Gooiso’ became our conductor, we ex- 
perienced very different treatment. When we made 
a halt, the sailors were not suffered to sit upon 
the same bench with us; our mats were consi- 
derably better than theirs; and whenever the si- 
tuation permitted it, the officers had a particular 
apartment assigned to them. With regard to our 
food, however, no difference whatever was ob- 
served. | 

As we were proceeding on our journey, on 
the 7th of August, we met an officer from Matsmai, 
who was on his way to Kunashier, to inquire 
into every circumstance relative to us. When his 
suite came within sight, we received orders to turn 
back, at which we were very well pleased. We 
supposed that the Governor of Matsmai had dis- 
patched this officer for the purpose of ascertaining 
exactly the events which had passed at Kunashier, 
and, if our friendly intentions were made manifest, 
to give orders for removing us to the Russian 
Kurile Islands that very summer: but our hopes 
_ proved unfounded ; for we were informed that we 
must proceed to the nearest village, where the of- 
ficer wished to have an interview with us. He, 
however, soon changed his mind, and expressed a 
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wish to hold a conference with us on the road. 
We found him seated in a little hut,* accompanied 
by two other officers, and with some persons of his 
suite. We were directed to seat ourselves opposite 
to him, on a plank, which was supported by two 
logs of wood and covered over with mats. He 
asked us our names and ages, and inquired whe- 
ther we were in good health. All the questions 
and answers that passed between us were written 
down by one of his officers, who acted as a secre- 
tary. He then wished us a pleasant journey, and 
desired us to proceed. 

We now ascended an eminence, from the 
summit of which we beheld a vast plain, and the 
city of Chakodade at some distance before us. On 
descending the other side of this hill we reached 
our last night’s quarters, the village of Onno; 
which was the largest and, from its situation, by 
far the most beautiful of any that we had hitherto 
seen. It lies in the centre of a valley, which is 
about twenty-five or thirty wersts in circumference, 
and is surrounded on. three of its sides by high 
hills, which serve to shelter it against the cold 
winds. The harbour of Chakodade and the straits 
of Sangar lie to the south of the village. The 
valley is intersected by numerous rivulets and 
small streams. The village is, as it were, built 


* In all the Japanese territories small cottages or huts are built 
on the highways, for the accommodation of travellers, at the distance 
of four or five wersts from each other, 
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within a garden, for every house is surrounded by 
a piece of cultivated ground, which is planted 
with kitchen roots and oriental trees. Besides the 
culinary vegetables common in Europe, we also — 
observed apple, pear and peach trees, and, in a 
regular order, hemp, tobacco and rice. Onno 1s 
about seven wersts distant from Chakodade. 

With regard to the extensive population of 
Japan, and the remarkable industry of the inha- 
bitants, it may not be superfluous to observe, that 
during our journey along the coast, which ex- 
tended to the distance of full one thousand and 
twenty wersts,* we beheld populous villages on 
every bay and creek we got sight of. \ During the 
summer some of the people reside in leaf-huts, 
built between these villages. The whole popula- 
tion is employed in catching, salting and drying 
fish; they likewise gather a kind of sea-weed, 
which grows in great abundance on the coast, and 
which the Russians in these seas call sea-cabbage. 
This weed they spread out upon the sand:to dry; 
they then collect it together in heaps, resembling | 
haycocks, and cover it over with matting, until the 
time arrives for loading the vessels, ‘which carry it 
to the harbour of Niphon. Every thing produced 
by the sea is considered eatable by the Japanese: 
fish, marine animals of every description, sea plants 


* The Japanese make the distance, by land, from Kunashier to 
Chakodade two hundred and fifty-five rees, and each ree is more than 
two thousand fathoms of our measure. 
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and weeds are all made to contribute towards their 
Support. A vast number of individuals gain a 
livelihood by selling, among the numerous popula- 
tion of Japan, the articles of food which they col- 
lect upon the coasts. 

The boundary between the Kurile and Japa- 
nese villages lies about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred wersts distant from Chakodade. The 
two divisions are separated by a beautiful little 
stream, which, at the time of our arrival, was so 
swollen by heavy rains, that it was not without con- 
siderable difficulty we succeeded in fording™ it. 
The Kurile villages are generally small, consisting 
of huts without either kitchen-gardens or orchards, 
and, upon the whole, present an appearance of 
poverty. The only structures which deserve to be 
called houses, are those inhabited by the Japanese 
civil and military officers ; they are built in a neat 
style, kept clean, and have kitchen-gardens and 
orchards attached to them. The Japanese villages, 
on the other hand, present a very different aspect. 
They are large, have regular streets, and the houses, 
which are all of wood,* are very neatly built. 
Every house has a kitchen-garden, and many are 
furnished with orchards. The cleanliness which 
prevails in the streets, and houses is truly asto- 


* Wood is the only article used for building in Japan. The Ja- 
panese, however, declare that they can build with stone as well as 
other nations, but that they.are prevented from so doing on account 
of the violent earthquakes, 
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nishing. The inhabitants are extremely lively, 
and content and cheerfulness are painted on 
every countenance. It cannot, however, be said 
that the personal appearance of the Kuriles is the 
opposite of all this. The Matsmai Kuriles are 
generally tall and strongly made, very active, and 
far more handsome and manly than the Russian 
Kuriles, or those who inhabit Eetooroop, and 
Kunashier.* 

On the morning, of the 8th of August, our 
conductors made preparation for a formal entrance 
into the city. They put on new clothes, and armed 
themselves with coats of mail and helmets. Our 
breakfast was much better than usual, consisting of 
a fowl, excellently cooked in a kind of green sauce, 
which is reckoned a great delicacy among the Japa- 
nese. But we did not promise ourselves any good 
fortune from this circumstance. We always ob- 
served that the Japanese treated us very kindly, 
whenever they were about to communicate to us 
any unwelcome piece of news. It was even so in 


* The Kuriles of Matsmai are a distinct race of people from 
the inhabitants of the other islands, and have a language of their 
own, which, though it contains many Kurile words, is totally un- 
intelligible tothe other Kuriles. Alexei and the inhabitants of 
Kunashier, and Eetooroop understood each other perfectly well, yet 
he could not converse with the Matsmai Kuriles without the utmost 
difficulty, and was frequently quite unable to comprehend their’ 
meaning. They must, however, have originally been one and the 
same people. Thisis sufficiently proved by the general similarity 
of their persons and customs, and the great number of words which 
are common to the languages of both. | ‘Oh 
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the present instance. | We had no sooner finished 
our breakfast, than the Nambu soldiers, who had 
accompanied us from Kunashier, formally de- 
clared* to us, through Alexei and their. Kurile 
interpreter, that, to their great regret, they were 
compelled to conduct us into the city bound in the 
same manner as when we left Kunashier. They 
accordingly set to work without further preamble ; 
but Gooiso, his companions, and the Nambu offi- 
cer, who had recently joined us, opposed the tying 
of our hands behind us ; the soldiers, in a respect- 
ful manner, made their counter-representations, and 
a discussion ensued, which lasted upwards of a quar- 
terofan hour. The soldiers frequently mentioned 
the Governor of Kunashier, and apparently in- 
sisted on executing his commands, which were, that 
we should be conducted into Chakodade bound 
as we had left Kunashier. Gooiso immediately 
dispatched a messenger to Chakodade ; and, after 
we had advanced two or three wersts beyond Onno, 
an order arrived for unbinding our hands, which 
was immediately obeyed. When we came within 
three wersts of the city, we halted, and stepped into 


* Wheuever the Japanese had any thing tocommunicate to us, 
the ntmost pomp and ceremony were always observed. They seated 
themselves in a row, and placed us opposite to them, and. their 
interpreter and Alexei were directed to kneel down on the ground 
between us. Silence was then proclaimed, and the eldest man among 
them began to discourse with the interpreter in a deliberate and 
low tone of voice. The interpreter then translated what he said to - 
Alexei, who in his turn communicated it to us. 
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a little hut, to wait for further orders respecting 
our entrance. . 
In the meanwhile a vast number of indivi- 
duals, of both sexes, old and young came from Cha- 
kodade, to see us. We observed several men on 
horseback in silken dresses, which, as well as the 
rich harnessing of their horses, proved that they 
were persons of rank. In the afternoon the pro- 
cession began to move with great pomp. Both 
sides of the road were crowded with spectators, 
yet every one behaved with the utmost decorum. 
I particularly marked their countenances, and 
never once observed a malicious look, or any 
signs of hatred towards us, and none shewed 
the least disposition to insult us by mockery and 
clerision. | 
We, at length, entered the city, where the con- 
course of people was so immense that our guards 
had great difficulty in clearing a passage for us. 
Having proceeded to the distance of half a werst 
along a narrow street, we turned down a cross 
street on our left, which led us into the open 
fields. Here, upon a rising ground, we first be- 
held the building which was destined to be our 
prison. The very sight of it filled me with hor- 
ror. .We saw only the long roof; but that suffi- 
ciently enabled us to form a notion of the ex- 
tent of the edifice. A high wooden enclosure 
or fence, which was of great strength and which 
was well provided with chevaux-de-frise, con- 
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cealed the body of the building. This wooden 
fence was surrounded by an earthen wall, some 
what lower, which, on this occasion, was hung 
with striped cloth. There was a guard-house near 
the gate, in which several officers were seated. 
Along the path which conducted to our prison sol- 
diers were stationed in full military dresses ; they 
stood at the distance of two fathoms from each 
other, and were armed in various ways; some with 
muskets, some with bows and arrows, and others 
with spears, etc. A party of officers were stationed 
in front of the building, On arriving at the gate 
we were received by an officer to whom a list of our 
escort had previously been banded, and we were 
then conducted into a sort of court or yard. Here 
our future gloomy and horror-stirring residence 
presented itself fully to our view. It was a large 
dark building resembling.a barn,and within it were 
apartments formed of strong thick spars of wood, 
which,excepting the difference of size, looked exact- 
ly like bird cages. The darkness, however, did not 
permit us to observe the whole at once. 

The Japanese placed us in a row near the fence, 
and began to consult with each other respecting 
the way in which they should-dispese of us. We 
remained for half an hour in a state of fearful anxie- 
ty. At length, Mr. Moor and I were asked which 
of the sailors we wished should remain with us? 
We were overjoyed at this question, and inquired 
whether Mr. Chlebnikoff might be with us? But 
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this the Japanese objected to, and informed us that 
they thought it improper to leave private sailors 
without an officer, who would teach them, by his ex- 
ample and advice, to bear inavoidable misfortunes ; 
adding that the men might otherwise lose courage, 
and become the victims of despair. Upon this 
they conducted me, followed by Mr. Moor and 
Schkajeff along one side of the building, the rest of 
our companions being conveyed round to the other. 
Our eyes were bathed in tears at this separation, 
which we apprehend was to be eternal. 

] was led into a passage or lobby in the build- 
ing, where my boots were drawn off, and the ropes, 
with which | was bound, removed. I was then 
directed to enter a small apartment, which was di- 
vided from the passage by wooden palisades. J 
now looked around me in quest of Mr. Moor and 
Schkajeff; but how great was my astonishment 
to find that I could neither see nor hear them. 
The Japanese, without saying a word, closed the 
door of my apartment, and quitted the lobby, the 
door of which they likewise closed after them, I 
was now alone. The thought of being separated 
from my companions, perhaps separated for ever, 
completely overpowered me, and overwhelmed with 
despair I threw myself upon the ground. 
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CHAPTER II. 


| REMAINED for some time ina state of insensibility. 
At length having raised my eyes, I observed, at the 
window, a man who beckoned on me to approach 
him. [complied with his wish, and reaching his 
hand through the railing he presented me with two 
little sweet cakes ; at the same time entreating me 
by signs, to eat them quickly, as a punishment 
awaited him if he should be observed. At that 
moment I loathed the very sight of food ; but I 
made an effort to eat the cakes, lest a refusal might 
have given offence to my kind visitor. His coun- 
tenance now brightened up, and he left the window 
with a promise to bring me more at a future time. 
‘I thanked him as well as I was able, and was greatly 
astonished that a man, (who from his dress ap- 
parently belonged to the very lowest class,) should 
be actuated by so powerful a feeling of benevolence 
as to hazard his own safety for the sake. of con- 
veying comfort to an unfortunate stranger. 

My guards now brought me some food ; but 
I felt not the least inclination to partake of it, ‘and 
sent it all away. In this state I rematned until 
evening. Isometimes threw myself on the floor 
or upon a bench, and occasionally walked about — 
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the apartment, meditating on some means of effect- 
ing my escape. With this view, I attentively in- 
spected the construction of my cage. It was six feet 
in length and breadth, and about eight feet in 
height. It was divided from the lobby by wooden 
palisades of a tolerable thickness, and the door was 
fastened by a lock. There were two windows se- 
cured externally by strong wooden gratings, and in 
the inside furnished with paper screens, which I 
could open and shut at pleasure. One window 
faced the wall ofa building about two feet distant 
from that in which I was confined ; and the other 
looked towards the southern side of the fence 
which surrounded our prison. From this window 
I had a view of the neighbouring hills and: fields, 
part of the straits of Sangar and the opposite Japa- 
nese coast. Inthe interior of the chamber stood a 
wooden bench; which, however, was so small that I 
could not stretch myself upon it; and three or four 
mats lay in one corner on the floor. The place 
contained no other furniture. 
Having fully considered the situation of my 
prison, I was convinced that with a common knife 
I could, in three hours, cut the grating which co- 
vered the window, through it get into the yard, and 
that, favoured by the darkness of night, I might, 
with the utmost ease, cross the wooden fence and 
the wall. But how was a knife to be procured, 
since we were not entrusted even with the posses- 
sion of a needle? and though I had succeeded in 
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recovering my liberty whatcould I have done alone? 
My flight might perhaps have induced the Japa- 
nese to wreak their vengeance on my unhappy com- 
panions !-—The very thought of what might be their 
situation so distressed me, that, though I had pos- 
sessed the means of effecting my escape and a 
boat had been in readiness on the shore, with an 
easterly wind to blow me to the Tartar coast, ! could 
not have taken advantage of the opportunity.—Ac- 
cordingly | abandoned every idea of attempting 
to escape alone. 

At theapproach ofnight the Aeatdante brought 
me a new wadded cotton quilt and a large wadded 
night dress, but the latter was so old and dirty that 
{ could not allow myself to put it on, and I threw it 
into a corner. During the night patrols hourly 
walked round the wooden hedge making a noise 
like the sound of rattles*, and the guards in the in- 
terior frequently came into the lobby with lights, 
apparently for the purpose of watching me. 

Early in themoruing, when everything around 
me was silent, | suddenly heard the sound of voices 
discoursing in the Russian language. 1 instantly 
sprang from the bench on which J was lying and 
ran to the window which looked towards the wall of 
the neighbouring building, from whence I distinctly 


* The Japanese sentinels strike the hours with two pieces of 
dry wood, which we at first mistook for rattles. The patrol 
passed close to the place where I slept and announced the hour. 
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heard Mr. Moor in conversation with Schkajeff. I 
was transported at this unexpected discovery, and 
thanked heaven that my companions were not 
doomed to solitary imprisonment; but at least en- 
joyed the consolation arising from mutual condo- 
lene . Imoreover hoped that we might one time or 
other gain an opportunity of communicating our 
designs to each other, and of escaping together. I 
burned with impatience to let them know that I 
was near them, but I feared lest the sound of my 
voice might give rise to suspicion, In the mean- 
while the soldiers and attendants began to move 
about the prison, and their noise prevented me from 
hearing any thing farther. | One of my guards now 
brought me cold and warm water for washing; he 
suffered the door to stand open whilst he remained 
with me; but as soonas I had finished washing 
she went out, and closed it after him. My breakfast 
was then sent in to me, but I was unable to eat a 
morsel. — 

About noon an officer appeared in the lobby, 
accompanied by a new Kurile interpreter, by a phy- 
sician,* a man about fifty yearsof age, and byAlexei. 
They discoursed with me through the palisades. 
The officer asked whether I found myself well ; 


*T afterwards learnt that the name of the interpreter was We- 
ehara Kumaddshero, and that of the physician Togo. | shall there- 
fore call them by their names whenever I have in future occasion te 
mention them in the course of this Narrative. 
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and pointing to the physician, said he had been sent 
by the governor of Matsmai for the express purpose 
of superintending our health. Whilst the Japa- 
nye were discoursing together, | had an opportu- 
nity of learning from Alexei that Mr. Chlebnikoff 
and Simanoff were shut up together, as were also 
Makaroff and Wassiljeff, but that he, like myself, was 
imprisoned alone. He added, that their dungeons 
were without windows and excessively filthy. At 
twelve o’ clock my dinner was brought in, but I re- 
fused it. The guard then opened the door, mutter- 
ed something to himself in ill-humour, and laying 
down the dinner, went out and closed the door be- 
hind him. I was, however, unable to taste food. 

In the evening, the same officer returned with 
the interpreters, Wechara and Alexei, and informed 
me that the governor of the city, fearing that time 
might hang heavily upon me, whilst I was alone, 
wished to know which of the sailors I should like 
to have along with me? On my replying that I had 
no preference*, he observed that I must make 
choice of one, since such was the wish of the Go- 
vernor. I then requested that they might be sent 
to me by turns, and that Makaroff might be per- 
mitted to come first. He was instantly conducted 
to me. I endeavoured to persuade Alexei to re- 


ON UNE SAINI a ES ee 
*] said this because, in our melancholy situation, I did not wish 
my unhappy companions’to believe that | entertainea a higher regard 
gor one than for the others. 
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quest that the Japanese would send him to keep 
company with Wassiljeff in Makaroff’s absence; but 
this he refused to do; which made me somewhat 
doubt his good intentions towards us. On this oc- 
casion, I learnt that the officer, who had visited me, 
was,a person of the highest rank in the city, next 
to the governor, I asked him whether the Japanese 
intended to keep us always separately confined : 
No, answered he, you will hereafter live altogether, 
and be sent back to. your native country. Shall — 
we soon be confined in one place? I continued. 
Not very soon, replied he. Men in a situation 
like ours eagerly catch at every word, and form 
conclusions from all they hear. Had he answered 
soon, 1 should have looked upon all he had said as 
_ mere groundless consolation, but I now firmly be- - 
lieved every word he had uttered. | 
When the Japanese officer had departed, I 
turned towards Makaroff. He was much astonished | 
at the excellence of my apartment, and viewed, 
with the greatest joy, the objects which were to. 
oe seen from the window: my dungeon appeared to 
him. a paradise when compared with those in which 
Mr. Chlebnikoff, Simanoff, Wassiljeff and Alexei 
were confined. His description of them filled , 
me with horror. He told me that they were shut 
up in small cages, built of thick wooden palings, 
which were placed near each other in the middle 
of a large room, so that there were passages on 
every side. Instead of doors, the only entrance 
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to them was by small apertures, through which 
the prisoners were obliged to creep. Not a ray 
of the sun could penetrate these dismal abodes, 
which were left almost constantly in complete 
darkness. 

What I had heard from the Japanese officer, 
together with my conversation with Makaroff, in 
some measure contributed to ease my mind, and in 
theevening, leat a little supper, which was the first 
food I had tasted in Chakodade.. Here, however, 
our meals were much worse than those with which — 
we had been furnished on ourjourney*. In the © 
_eyening our attendants brought us two round 
cushions, in form resembling our sofa-cushions, 
covered with cotton cloth and stuffed with hemp- 
seed. 

On the morning of the 10th of August, the in- 
terpreter Kumaddschero informed me, that the Go- 
vernor of the city had signified his wish to see me 
that day, and that we would all be required to ap- 
pear before him in the afternoon. At the appoint- 


* Our food in Chakodade was at first extremely bad. It usually 
consisted of boiled rice, a kind of soup made of warm water with 
grated radish; a handful of finely chopped young onions with boiled 
beans; or instead of the onions and beans, two pickled cucumbers or 
radishes. Instead of the radish soup, we sometimes had puddings 
made of bean-meal with rancid stock-fish or whale oil. Perhaps 
twice in the space of fifty days we were supplied with fish, receiv- 
ing each the half of a kind of plaice (Pleuronectes) with soy. A meal 
was served up to us three times every day: inthe morning at eight 
‘o'clock, at noon, and at four in the affernoon, Our drink usually 
consisted of warm water and occasionally bad tea without sugar. 
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ed hour, we were conducted one after the other 
into the yard of the prison. Here a rope was 
bound round each of our waists, the end of which 


was held by one of the Japanese, our hands how-. 


ever remained free. We were placed beside each- 
other in arow. The officer, who had been sent to 
conduct us, was occupied for a quarter of an hour 
in arranging the procession which, at length, started 
in the following order.—First, two grey haired men 
in the common Japanese dress, bearing staffs, to the 
ends of which lance headed axes were affixed: they 
were followed by three Nambu soldiers with sabres 
in their girdles. I proceeded next ,with an imperial 
soldier, marching by my side,anda Japanese behind 
me, who held the rope with which I was bound; Mr. 
Moor, Mr. Chlebnikoff, the sailors and Alexei fol- 
Jowed in the same order, and the procession was 
closed by three Nambn soldiers. 

We were conducted, at a slow pace, through 
a long street which extended from one end of the 
city to the other. The windows of the houses were. 
crowded with spectators. Here we observed, for 
- the first time, that all the houses had shops attached 
to them, which were well stocked with various 
kinds of merchandize. From this street we turned 
to the left and ascended a rising ground, on which a 
castle was situated, surrounded by palisades and an 
earthen wall. We entered, by a gate, into a large 
court-yard, in the centre of which we observed a 
brass cannon, muunted on a two-wheeled carriage 
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of very bad construction. A narrow path led us 
from this yard into another, where a party of impe- 
rial soldiers was stationed. They were seated on 
mats, and were armed with muskets and bows and 
arrows. We were then conducted into a space, be- 
tween two buildings, and directed to seat ourselves 
on a bench which was covered with matting, the sai- 
lors and Alexei seated themselves on mats spread 
out upon the ground ; there we waited for a consi- 
derable time. In the meanwhile we were pre- 
sented with pipes, excellent tobacro, and some 
fine green tea and brown sugar, with which we 
were regaled in the name of the Governor of the 
town. This proved a great luxury to those among 
us who were fond of smoking, for since our arrival 
in Chakodade, neither pipes nor tobacco had been 
sent to us.* 

Here, we had leisure and opportunity to 
converse with each other. Mr. Chlebnikoff de- 
scribed the place, in which he was confined, in a 
manner corresponding with the account previ- 
ously given by Makaroff. Mr. Moor said he had 
an apartment similar to mine, with two windows, 
from which he had a view of several objects. 


* The guards, who were appointed to watch over us in the inte- 
rior of the prison, and who always stood close to the little cage in 
whieh Mr. Moor was confined, suffered that officer to smoke his 
pipes which they handed to him through the palisades. They did 
not however venture to grant this privilege to any of the other pri- 
soners. 
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After waiting more than an hour, ‘| was 
called into the adjoining building, by mv name,— 
Caprain Choworin / (for so the Japanese pronoun- 
ced my name.) Two soldiers, one on each side, 
conducted me through a large gate, which was 
shut immediately after us, into an extensive hall. 
Here I was delivered over to other soldiers. This 
hall resembled a shed, or barn, as one half of it 
had no ceiling, and instead of being planked, 
or paved, had a kind of flooring made with small 
stones strewed on the ground. ‘The other half of 
the floor rose three feet from the ground, and was 
covered with curiously worked straw mats. The 
hall was from eight to ten fathoms long, of an 
equal breadth, and eighteen feet high. I[t was 
divided from the adjoining chambers by moveable 
skreens, very neatly painted. There were only 
two or three apertures for windows, which had 
wooden frames, with paper instead of panes of 
glass, and which admitted an obscure, gloomy 
light. On the right side of that part, where the 
floor was elevated, there hung against the wall, at 
the height of four feet, several kinds of irons for 
securing prisoners, ropes, and various instruments 
of punishment. These were the only ornaments 
of this hall; which, at first sight, I conceived to 
be a place of execution, or torture. The Go- 
vernor sat on the floor, in the middle of the 
elevated platform; behind him were two secre- 
taries, with paper and ink-stands before them. 
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On, the left of the Governor, sat the officer 
nearest him in authority ; and, on his right, the 
third in command ; there was, besides, an officer 
of inferior rank on each side next to these com- 
manders. They all sat at the distance of two paces 
from each other, with their legs folded under them. 
They were in the ordinary black dress of the 
Japanese, with daggers in their girdles ; but each 
had, also, a large sabre lying on his left side. Two 
sentinels, without any arms, sat one on each side, 
on planks, at the corners of the raised flooring. 
The interpreter, Kumaddschero, sat on its edge. 

The soldiers who received me, when I entered 
the hall, conducted me to the front of the eleva- 
tion, or platform, I have described, and were about 
to make me sit down on the stones; but the com- 
mandant said something to them, and they 
allowed me tostand. Mr. Moor was next brought 
in, and placed on my right. Mr. Chlebnikoff 
followed, and was placed next to Mr. Moor.* The 
sailors were then introduced one after the other, 
and placed in a row behind us. At last came 
Alexei, who was made to sit down in the same 
line with us, and near to Mr. Chlebnikoff. 

When we were all in the order in which they . 
wished us to be placed ; the Interpreter, by desire 


* The Japanese reckon the left, side superior to the right. We 
remarked their attention to this, in all cases, and were informed by 
themselves, that they considered that side the post of distinction : 
they could assign no reason for the preference. 
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of the Governor, pointed to him and informed 
us that he was the chief person in authority in the 
town. We bowed to him, upon which he nodded 
with his head and cast down his eyes. After these 
compliments had passed, he drew from his bosom 
a paper to which he referred while he examined us. 
I was first asked my name and family name,* what 
was my rank, and to what country I belonged. 
Both secretaries wrote down my answers. The same 
questions were put to Messrs. Moor, Chliebnikoff, 
and all the sailors in succession; other questions 
followed in the same order ; namely, how old we 
were, whether our fathers and mothers were liv- 
ing, what was the name of the father of each of us, 
whether we had brothers and what number of them, 
whether we were married and had children, in 
what towns we were born, how many days jour- 
ney the places of our birth were distant from Pe- 
tersburgh, what was the business of each on board 
of the ship, what we did when on land, and whe- 
ther the force then entrusted to us was great? All 


* This question gave us not a little trouble. Alexei who ex- 
pressed himself very imperfectly in Russian, asked: «¢ What tail 
has your name?” (In the Kurile language there is only one word 
for tail andending) We could not comprehend what he meant, un- 
til at last by a happy thought he explained his meaning by an ex~- 
ample :—* I am called A/evei,” said he, “ but my name has the tail 
Maksimytsch, what Yisch have you got?” We had great difficulty 
with ether questions, and often, after an hour’s explauation with 
him, we remained just as wise as we were at first. 


wo 
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our answers were written down as before. When 
we had answered the question respecting our birth- 
place, the Japanese asked how it happened that we 
should all serve on board the same ship, though 
we were from different towns? We replied that we 
did not serve the towns in which we were born, 
but the whole country and the Emperor, and that 
it was a matter of indifference to us whether we 
were employed on board the same or different 
ships, provided they were Russian. The Secre- 
taries did not fail to note down this explanation 
also. The question which, according to Alexei’s in- 
terpretation, related to the number of men we com- 
manded on land, gave us, in the result, considera- 
ble trouble. The Japanese wished to know exactly 
how many men were under the orders of each of 
us. When we stated the number was very different at 
different timesand depended on circumstances; they 
still asked what rule was established with respect to 
these circumstances. In order to get over the diffi- 
culty, we made a comparison between our rank 
and the rank of the army, telling them that a 
Major commanded a batallion, a Captain a compa- 
ny. We now believed the affair ended, but I shall 
have. occasion hereafter to notice the vexation 
which we experienced in consequence of these an- 
swers. The next questions related to the names 
of our ships, their burthen, and the number of 
cannon they carried. At length the Governor 
desired to be informed whether some change of 
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religion had not taken place in Russia, as Laxman 
wore a long tail and had thick hair which he cover- 
ed all over with flour, whereas we had our hair 
cut quite short and did not put any flour on our 
heads. On our telling them that with us there 
was no connexion between religion and the form 
of the hair, they laughed out loud and expressed 
no little surprise that there should be no express 
law on this point; they, however, carefully wrote 
down our answer. Finally, they required that 
we would relate to them and trace out on the 
Chart where we had been since our departure from 
Petersburgh. For this purpose they produced a 
chart which had been drawn after the globe con- 
structed by the Russian Academy, in the time of 
the Empress Catherine. I shewed them our course 
_and then mentioned the chart which I had destined 
as a present for the Commandant of Kunaschier, 
remarking that it was better than the one before me, 
and had part of our voyage marked upon it. The 
Japanese replied that they had received no chart 
from Kunaschier, but that they would shew it to 
us as soon as they received it; in the mean time 
the present chart would do for the information they 
wanted. They not only desired to know every di- 
rection in which we had shaped our course, and 
the period occupied in our navigation, but also the 
precise time we had spent at each place into which 
we had put. Our answers and explanations on this, 
as on all the former topicks, were written down ; 
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the Interpreter being always previously asked whe- 
ther what we said was correctly translated. As our 
Interpreter was far from being well versed in the 
languages which he had to explain, and the Japa- 
nese required the greatest precision in the answers 
to their questions, this examination lasted several 
hours. At last the Governor dismissed us, In- 
forming us that, if it should be necessary, we would 
be brought there again, but that, in the mean time, 
we had no occasion to be uneasy; we should be 
used well. 

Twilight had commenced when we left the 
Castle, from which we were re-conducted in the 
same order as that in which we had arrived. The 
number of spectators, however, was much greater 
on our return, which perhaps was owing to the 
labours of the day being then finished. On enter- 
ing our prison we were distributed as before, anik 
to each was given, by order of the Governor 
cotton night-gown and some sagi. During our | 
absence the Japanese had thrown the passages be- 
tween Mr. Mooi’s place of imprisonment and mine 
into oe. and formed a space in the middle for the 
guard, from which a centinel could see through 
the railings what either of us might be about. 
All hope of flight was thus annihilated, but, on the 
other hand, we obtained the advantage of commu- 
nicating with each other. I spoke to Mr. Moor, 
but not in a direct manner, for I turned towards 
Makaroff and seemed to be addressing him; Mr. 
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Moor did the same toSchkajeff. This singular mode 
of conversation lasted only a few days ; for having 
an oportunity to ask the Deputy - Governor 
whether we might converse with each other? he an- 
swered—‘ Speak what you please and as openly as 
you please.” After this permission we might have 
talked freely, but we took care to say nothing inju- 
rious of the Japanese, lestsome person, who un- 
derstood Russian, might be within hearing. We 
were besides afraid to speak much in a language 
unknown to our guards, as these suspicious people - 
would certainly have reported our doing so to their 
superiors, and thus have excited new doubts respect- 
ing us. 

Eighteen days had elapsed since our first 
audience of the Governor, and he had neither 
required us to attend again, nor intimated 
what was to be done with us. When we ques- 
tioned the Japanese on these points, their usual 
answer was, that they knew nothing of what was 
intended.—During this time, however, we were 
regularly visited every morning and evening by 
the city officers or magistrates, who happened to 
be on duty, they brought along with them the 
physician and the interpreter, and inquired re- 
specting our health, and whether we wanted any 
thing. Notwithstanding all this attention, the 
food with which they supplied us was very indiffe- 
rent. They gave us chiefly a very insipid soup 
made of radishes. Mr. Moor, was seized with a 
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complaint in his breast, for which the physician or- 
dered him to drink a decoction from several roots 
and herbs. With respect to diet, he merely ad- 
vised him to eat as much as possible of what- 
ever, was brought to him.* Mr. Moor took this op- 
portunity of remonstrating against his bad fare, 
and alledged that the medicine could not operate 
to advantage with such food. Upon hearing this 
the Deputy-Governor, whose name was Otachi- 
Koeki eriqguired what the Russians eat when 
they were sick. Whatever the physician prescribes, 
replied Moor, which is commonly soup made of 
fowls, or chickens. Otachi-Koeki then enquired 
very particularly in what way this soup was prepared 
by the Russians, observing that the Japanese could 
cook it also. Mr. Moor described it very minutely, 
and the Japanese officer wrote down his description. 
It appeared however, that this wasdone either from 
mere curiosity, or for sport, for the chicken soup 
was never after mentioned, but the old dish was 
still served up. 

This officer was the only Japanese who jested 
with us. He once promised us beef, butter and 
milk, as we told him that the Russians were fond of 
such food, but some days after he excused himself 


* The Japanese physicians pay very little attention to the regi- 
men of the sick, except to advise them to eat a great deal. The 
more the patients eat the greater hopes have the physicians ; for 
it is a maxim with them that a good appetite is a certain sign of a 
speedy recovery. | 
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by saying, with aiaugh, that the cows were grazing 
in the fields. Another time he gave us sagi, 
and expressed a wish that | would order the sea- 
men to sing and dance, for, he said, when Laxman 
was in Japan, he had seen a Russian dance with 
which he was extremely pleased. I observed 
to him that in our situation nothing’ could induce 
us to sing and dance, upon which he replied 
“Right, right, in such a situation the Japanese 
also would feel but little inclination to sing of 
dance |” 

Besides the orderly officers who visited us, at 
fixed periods, the interpreter Kumaddschero, and 
the physician Togo usually spent about six hours in 
our company daily—They placed various objects 
before us, and asked the Russian names of them, » 
_which they wrote down each in a separate vecabu- 
lary. When the one was with us, the other was 
with Mr. Chlebnikoff. The physician possessed 
considerable knowledge in geography, he had a 
very fine globe, made in imitation of a European 
one, and several manuscript maps of the Japanese 
possessions, which he often shewed us; he ex-, 
plained. every'thing respecting, which we asked, 
for information, and added his own personal ob- 
servations on the places which were known to him; 
The chief trouble which the Japanese, both officers 
and soldiers, who did duty as guards, gave us, arose 
from their requests to write on their, fans and 
pieces of paper; but as they always solicited the 
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favour with great courtesy, and never failed to re- 
turn thanks with very humble reverences, we never 
refused it. Some, however, imposed so far on our 
complaisance as to bring us ten or twenty fans ata 
time. These tedious labours fell chiefly on Messrs. 
Moor andChlebnikoff, astheir hand-writingwas very 
fine. The former wrote more than seventy sheets 
of paper for one of the soldiers; and from their 
unceasing applications we at length concluded that 
they must have sold these manuscripts, as articles 
worthy of being preserved in cabinets of curiosities.* 
This task was the more laborious as the officers 
were always desired to give a translation of what 
was written. When we translated any thing for 
them they carried it to Mr. Chlebnikoff, to com- 
pare his translation with curs ; and if he wrote any 
thing, they brought it, for the same reason, to us. 
In this way Chlebnikoff was once involved in an 
embarrassment .of no slight nature. One of the 
officers had, for the third time, asked me to writehim 
something in Russian. In the irritation of the mo- 
ment I wrote the following words: ‘“* The Russians 
who may hereafter come in force to this place are 
hereby informed that the Japanese, in a treacherous 


* The Japanese are great lovers of curiosities; and to collect 
whatever they consider as such, is quite a passion with them. Each 
of our guards shewed us something which he considered valuable 
as ararity. Some of them had, rolled up in several folds of paper, ' 
knives, which they had received from Laxman’s sailors; others - 
preserved, in the same manner, pieces of our copper money and 
buttons, or shells, stones, etc, 
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and cowardly manner, seized seven of their coun- 
trymen; and, without any cause, imprisoned and 
kept them languishing in dungeons, like the vilesi 
criminals. These unfortunate Russians request that 
you. will take a just vengeance on this faithless 
people.”” When the officer asked what this piece 
of writing meant, I told him it was a Russian song, 
and desired him to shew it to the next Russians 
who might come there. He went immediately with 
it to Mr. Chlebnikoff, who was at first greatly puz- 
zled what to say ; but at last thought of telling him 
that it was a very old song, which could not be 
easily translated, and thus got over the difficulty. 
On the 25th of August, Otachi-Koeki, the de- 
puty-commandant, whom we now seldom saw, and 
that only on extraordinary occasions, came to us, 
followed by a large train, and caused mats to be 
spread in the passage before my apartment. IT 
waited with impatience to see what was to follow. 
At last, four or five men appeared, bearing on their 
shoulders my chest, which used to stand in the 
cabin of our vessel; the portmanteaus of Messrs. 
‘Moor and Chlebnikoff, and some bundles. I was 
thunderstruck at the sight of these things. How 
could the Japanese have got possession of them? 
Had they taken the Dzana, or had she been 
wrecked on the coast? With much effort and in 
broken accents I answered their questions respect- 
ing the ownership of these articles. We, however, 
soon learned that the Dzana had sent them on 
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shore before leaving Kunaschier. That information 
tranquilized me. Now, thought I, my companions 
will return to Russia, and our fate will not remain 
unknown ! pay 

After the Japanese had written down what I 
said respecting these things, they proceeded to 
question my companions. The articles consisted 
of some clothes and linen, which my successor in 
command, Lieutenant Rikord, thought necessary 
to send on shore, and which ultimately proved of 
great use to us, though at first the Japanese would 
not deliver any of them. 

This day was doubly memorable to me.—First, 
on account of the great surprise and alarm which 
the appearance of our baggage occasioned ; and 
secondly, because the want of paper and ink or 
any thing on which I could note down the events 
in which we were interested, induced me to fall on 
the following singular method of keeping a journal. 
When any thing happened which was agreeable to 
us, I tied a knot on a white thread, which I drew 
out of the frill of my shirt: when any unpleasant 
event occurred, I made a memorandum of it by 
tying a knot on a thread of black silk, taken out of 
my neck-handkerchief. With regard to other cir- 
cumstances which, though remarkable, had occa- 
sioned us neither joy nor sorrow, I recorded them 
by knots on a thread of green silk, which [ ex- 
tracted from the lining of my uniform coat, Often 
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did I count over these knots, and recall to my mind 
the events they served to denote. 

About this time the soldiers told Mr. Moor, 
as asecret, that we should not remain much longer 
in Chakodade. This appeared to us very impro- 
bable ; as, from every thing we had observed, we 
were persuaded that we were likely to continue a 
long time in our present quarters. In the first place, 
the Japanese had given us new wadded night-gowns, 
which they use for sleeping in instead of coverlets, 
but which they seldom carry with them on jour- 
nies. Secondly, we had learned that, soon after our 
arrival, they had constructed sentry-boxes at differ- 
ent parts of the fence which surrounded our prison, 
and had besides made several changes in the in- 
ternal arrangements of the building. 

On the morning of the 28th of August, we 
were, for the second time, carried before the 
Governor, in the same order and in the same 
manner as on the former occasion. We were 
‘seated in the same place in the castle, and con- 
ducted, as before, into the court hall. The num- 
ber of the officers was the same, except that the 
Governor was not seated when we first entered ; 
but, in about ten minutes after, he came forth 
from behind ascreen. After he had taken his place, 
he drew some sheets of manuscript from his bosom 
and laid them before him. Having read over our 
names, he ordered the interpreter to inform us that 
ourformer examination bad been sent to the Viceroy 
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or Governor of Matsmai*, who had given orders for 
the strictest investigation of our case. It was there- 
fore required that we should circumstantially and 
truly answer all the questions that might now be 
put to us, and neither conceal nor misrepresent 
any thing whatever. We replied that we had no 
reason to conceal any thing from the Japanese, and 
would readily give them every information in our 
power. 

The questions were chiefly a repetition of the 
former, but they were put with so little regard to 
order or connection, that we could with great dif- - 
ficulty recollect the manner in which they followed 
each other. There were besides so many new 
questions, and they were altogether so numerous, 
that it was impossible to retain them, as we had no 
ink and paper wherewith to make memorandums. 
In general these queries related to the conduct of 
Resanoff, on his return from Japan, and the at- 
tacks made by Chwostoff’s ships on their villages. 

In our answers we gave an account of Resa- 
noff’s arrival at Kamtschatka, his subsequent 
yoyage to the American Company’s factories and 
California, his return to Okotzk, and his death at 
Krasnojarsk, on his way to Petersburgh. ‘“ | have 
heard,” Lobserved, “ that our Sovereign was very 


* As this officer commanded the Kurile Islands and Sagaleen, 
his rank seemed to correspond with that of the governor ofa pro- 
vince in Europe. The Japanese, when they spoke with reverence 
of him, called him Odunyo, or more commonly Bunyo or Bunyosso. 


L 2 
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much dissatisfied with the proceedings of Resanoff 
in Japan ; but that, on the other hand, Resanoff 
had represented the conduct of the Japanese as 
having been bad towards him. The vessels which 
committed the depredations complained of, were 
merchantmen, and their crews were not in the 
Emperor’s service. The attacks originated with 
the individuals themselves, whose only object 
must have been plunder, as they believed that the 
complaints of the Japanese never could reach our 
government; and the Japanese had themselves to 
blame for the prevalence of that impression, as 
they had declared to Resanoff that they would have 
nothing to do with the Russians, The two Japanese 
who had been carried off were set at liberty on 
their arrival at Okotzk; but they fled from that 
place in a boat, and it was not known what had 
become of them. Every thing which had been 
taken from the Japanese was put under sequestra- 
tion by the Russian Commandant of Okotzk. The 
ships were embargoed, and the captains impri- 
soned; though they afterwards got out of prison: 
the investigation of their offence still proceeded, 
but in the meantime they died.” 

The Japanese desired us to state their names ; 
and were much surprised when we called them 
Chwostoff and Davydoff. They immediately asked 
whether these were the same persons who had been 
known to them under the names of Nicola-San- 
drijetsch (Nicolai Alexandrovitsch) and Govrilo- 
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Ivanotsch (Gavrilo-Ivanovitsch) > We, on our 
part, were no less surprised to find that the Japa- 
nese knew the christian names of these persons and 
not their surnames; and at first concluded that 
they must have learnt them from the two men who 
fled to the Island of Eetooroop, to avoid the 
threatened vengeance of Chwostoff. But in that 
case the Japanese must have known their surnames 
also. We were perfectly well acquainted with them, 
though we did not chuse to say so; and merely 
observed, that we knew them only by the names of 
Chwostoff and Davydoff. We feared lest the Ja- 
panese might have been informed of our custom of 
using the christian names, in speaking of persons 
of distinction and intimate friends. Had they sus- 
pected that we knew any thing of Chwostoff and 
Davydoff, there would have been no end to their 
interrogatories: they would have ‘inquired who 
were their parents, where they had been born, how 
old they were, what kind of characters they bore, 
what professions they followed, and a thousand 
other things. In order to rid ourselves of so te- 
dious and tormenting an examination, we said 
that we knew them only by report. Though the 
Japanese did not absolutely deny our assertion, yet 
they were far from giving credit to what we said ; 
and seemed still to retain their first notion, that 
Nicola-Sandrejetsch and Chwostoff were not the 
same individual. 

They eagerly. enquired why, after the first 
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attack had been made upon them, a second had 
been permitted? We replied, that we knew 
nothing of this matter, but supposed that this ex- 
pedition had either been kept a secret. from the 
commandant of Kamtschatka, or that he had been 
informed that such proceedings had been adopted 
in consequence of an order from the Government, 
with which he was unacquainted, and that without 
making further enquiries he had given credit to 
this accouut. But the Japanese were not to be sa- 
tisfied with this; they suspected that some of our 
party had been attached to the expedition, or had 
at least been in Kamtschatka, at the period of its 
departure. They accordingly questioned us with 
the utmost minuteness, respecting our voyage ; 
from Cronstadt to the harbour of St. Peter and St. » 
Paul, and compared the time of our arrival there 
with the period at which their coasts had been 
plundered. From what fellfrom them, they seemed 
likewise to suspect that we had not sailed from 
P tersburgh, until after Resanoff had arrived 
there, and had informed the Government: of the 
failure of the embassy. They enquired for what 
reason we had been sent to so distant a place? 
and asked many questions which appeared to us 
extremely ludicrous, considering the advanced 
state of the science of navigation in Europe; such 
as, how could we possibly remain so long at sea, 
without getting afresh supply of provisions and wood 
and water, from some harbour ? How the Russians 
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could build such large vessels, in which they were 
enabled to sail about in the open ocean for so 
long a time? For what reason had we cannon and 
arms on board with us >? Why we sailed in the 
middle of the ocean instead of steering along the 
coast from Petersburgh to Kamtschatka? The 
real object of our mission, namely, the survey and 
description of unknown coasts, as I have before 
observed, we thought it prudent to conceal, in 
order to avoid creating suspicion. We said, there- 
fore, that we were proceeding to Kamtschatka with 
government stores, which were wanted at that 
place. - 

Whilst they were thus interrogating us _re- 
specting our voyage, they did not fail to enquire, 
under the semblance of mere curiosity, the distances 
between Kamtschatka and Okotzk, Okotzk and 
Irkutzk, and Irkutzk and St. Petersburgh; and. 
what time the post oer travellers usually occupied 
‘Yn proceeding from one place to the other, But 
we plainly perceived that the real object of all 
their enquiries was to ascertain whether Resanoff 
had arrived at Petersburgh before our depar- 
ture. For the same motive they questioned us re- 
specting the return of the vessel, in which Resanoff 
had been sent to them, and whether it was true — 
that it sailed back to Petersburgh without him, ~ 
and that he had remained in Kamtschatka, and 
gone in anotlier ship to America. | 

In consequence of the smallness of the terri- 
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tory of Japan, and its separation from the rest 
of the world, every communication with foreigners 
interests the whole country, and is regarded as a 
great and important event, which ought to be handed 
down to the latest posterity. The Japanese were, 
therefore, of opinion, that not only iussia, 
but all Europe, must be informed of the attack of 
Chwostoff. For this reason, they-did not credit 
what we told them ; and insinuated that we could, 
if we pleased, give them more minute information 
concerning the property that had been taken from 
them, their countrymen who were carried off, &c. 
Their doubts and extraordinary questions so irri- 
tated us, that we sometimes asked them, how they 
could suppose, that an insignificant spot hke Japan, _ 
the existence of which was not even known to 
- many of the inhabitants of Europe, could engross 
the attention of every enlightened nation ; or that— 
each minute circumstance attending the plunder- 
ing of a few of their villages by two obscure mer- 
chant vessels, must necessarily be well known? 
adding, that they ought to be satisfied with our 
assurance, that the attack was made upon them 
contrary to the will of the Emperor. At this 
they usually laughed, instead of feeling in the least 
offended, They are endowed with a most extra- 
ordinary degree of patience. Every question was 
twice or thrice repeated, and the interpreter was 
incessantly desired to note every thing down with 
ihe utmost exactness: indeed, they were frequently 
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occupied for more than an hour about a single 
question, But they never testified the slightest 
dissatisfaction ; and, as usual, by way of relaxation 
frequently put questions of an appareiitly trifling 
nature ; such, for example as, ‘“‘ whose office Is it, 
on board the Russian vessels, to foretell the staté 
of the wind and weather ?’ When we replied, that 
this task was not.allotted to any particular officer, 
but that it was part of the duty of the commander 
of the ship, they were not a little astonished ; for, 
with them, a boat never puts to sea, without meee 
a prophet of the weather on board. 

Our examination lasted until evening; we 
were, however, permitted fo partake of refresh- 
ments at two different times. Our repast was 
brought to us by our attendants, and consisted of 
boiled rice and herrings, dried in. the open air ; 
and, by wav of desert, a tea-cup full of sagi, which 
is the wine of the Japanese. We were likewise 
regaled with tobacco for smoking, and tea with 
sugar, which, in Japan, is regarded as a high 
luxury. In the evening we quitted the castle, and 
returned to our prison, where we found. every 
thing just as we had left it. | 

On the following morning, the 29th ‘of 
August, we were again conducted into the pre- 
sence of the Governor being escorted and intro- 
duced in exactly the same form as before. When 
we had entered the hall, and the Governor had 
taken his place, he drew from his bosom several 
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pieces of paper, which he delivered to Otachi- 
Koeki; the latter handed them to the officers who 
were sitting near him, and they gave them to 
Kumaddschero, who unfolded one of them, and 
by order of the commander gave it to us to read. 
We immediately cast our eyes on the signatures of 
the officers whom we had left behind us on board 
the Diana. This unexpected sight plunged us 
into the deepest distress. We reflected on our 
former situation, and that in which we then were, 
and concluded that this letter was probably the: 
last farewell of friends with whom we had served 
so long, and whom we should probably never see 
again ; we were unable to repress our tears. Mr. 
Moor was most of all affected, he threw himself 
upon his knees, pressed the letter to his lips, and 
wept bitterly. The Japanese observed us with 
great attention, they scarcely ever turned their 
eyes from us; and all, except Otachi-Koeki, seemed 
deeply moved. Some even shed tears, which they 
endeavoured to conceal; but Otachi-Koeki laughed 
at our emotion. The contents of the letter were as 
follows : | ; 

‘© Héaven knows whether these lines will 
“¢ ever reach you, or whether you are yet in exis- 
“ tence !—At first, all the officers on board re- 
< solved to adopt pacific measures to obtain your 
‘¢ liberation; but whilst we were deliberating what 
‘¢ course to pursue, a ball past over us, and fell into 
‘¢ the water, at a considerable distance astern of 
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the sloop. I immediately gave orders to return 
‘* the fire of the castle. But what was to be done? 
How were we to act? Our guns were so light 
that they could be of little service to us, the 
shallowness of the water prevented us from 
‘‘ approaching nearer the land, and the small 
‘¢ number of our crew precluded all idea of debark- 
‘‘ ation. We, therefore, wish to inform you that 
“ we have adopted the last resource. We will sail 
“ back to Okotzk, and if the number of our crew 
‘* be encreased will return, and never quit the 
‘¢ coasts of Japan until we have obtained your li- 
‘* beration, or sacrifice our lives for our beloved 
‘“* captain, and faithful friends! Should the Japa- 
** nese permit you to answer this letter, pray write 
‘¢ to us.—We are bound to obey all the orders 
‘¢ of our commander. Every man on board the 
‘“‘ sloop is ready to lay down his life for your 
“© sake |—” | 
| ‘¢ Until death, | 

July 11th, 1811. “¢ Yours faithfully, 

, ‘© Peter Rikord. 

“ Iba Rudakoff, &c.’ 


Having read this letter several times over, the 
Japanese desired us to translate it. We complied 
with their order, though we judged it prudent not 
to give a faithful explanation of many of the pas- 
sages it contained. According to our translation 
the firing of the sloop was merely an act of self de- 
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fence, and not done with a view to injure the Japa- 
nese who had fired from their castle: the small 
calibre of the guns we construed into a deficiency of 
shot ; and we made it appear that the idea of land- 
ing proceeded merely from a wish to surround us 
and prevent the Japanese from carrying us off, but 
that for this purpose there were too few men on 
board the sloop. Instead of saying any thing about — 
the obtaining of a reinforcement at Okotzk, we ex- 
plained that part of the letter by saying, that our 
friends had returned to request permission to pro- 
ceed against the Japanese, as they could not 
attack them without the consent of the Russian 
Government. 

Upwards of an hour elapsed before we could 
_ render every thing clear and satisfactory to the Ja- 
panese. They then asked me what answer I should 
send to that letter, provided I were permitted to 
write? I replied, that I should advise the officers 
on board the sloop not to proceed to any act of 
violence, but to return immediately to Russia to 
inform our Government of the circumstance. 

As the letter furnished no ground for further 
interrogatories, they proceede dto other subjects, 
many of which had been discussed at large on the 
preceding day. ‘They examined us as before, with- 
out either regularity or connexion, and frequently 
referred to matters of the most trifling nature. The 
principal questions which were put to us, had for 
their object to ascertain whether we were acquainted 
with what had passed on the embassies of Laxman 
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and Resanoff. In particular they asked: why we 
had approached their coasts, since the Japanese had 
prohibited the Russians to do so, and had informed 
Resanoff, that their laws required them to burn all 
foreign vessels, (excepting such as entered the har- 
bour of Nangasaky,) and to place their crews in 
eternal imprisonment ?— 

We answered, that all we knew respecting the 
embassy of Laxman, and tle answer given to him 
as well as those afterwards received by Resanoff, 
were communicated to us merely by public report. 
We had indeed heard, that the Japanese would not 
permit Russian vessels to enter their harbours for 
the purpose of trading, but that we never imagined 
this prohibition extended to vessels, the crews of 
which were suffering from want, as the rudest and 
most barbarous nations never withheld assistance 
from suffering navigators, or refused them a place 
of refuge. Want of provisions, I added, had alone 
compelled us to land on their shores. That some 
Japanese officers, whom we accidentally met with, 
had furnished us with a letter, and had assured us. 
that their countrymen in Oorbeetsch would afford 
us assistance; contrary winds had, hewever, 
obliged us to put in to Kunaschier, where we had 
endeavoured, by every possible means, to convince 
the Japanese of our distressed situation and our 
_ peaceable intentions, and that the remainder of our 
story was known to them. 

They, however, expressed a wish that we should 
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relate to them in succession every circumstance 
which had occurred to us since our first communi- 
cation with their countrymen on the island of 
Etooroop, up to the moment when we were made 
prisoners at Kunaschier. On this occasion we ob- 
served the dissimulation of the Japanese : they pre- 
“tended that all we said was entirely new to them, 
and affected particular surprise that the Commander 
of Kunaschier should not immediately have returned 
the cask aud the goods which were sent ashore. 
They asked whither we were sailing when we ex-— 
perieuced a want of provisions, and required us to 
point out the spot upon the map. We complied 
with their wish, and explained the object of our 
voyage in a way corresponding with what we had 
previously stated. 

They asked us several questions totally uncon- 
nected with the main object; for example, con- 
cerning the inhabitants of Denmark, England, and 
‘other countries which we had visited? In what 
parts of Russia ships were built? What kind of 
wood was used in constructing them? and how 
quickly they could be completed? &c. Under 
pretence of mere curiosity they asked us the extent 
of our Jand and sea forces. » We thought it advise- 
able to give an exaggerated account of both. We 
increased the number of fortresses and their garri- 
sons in Siberia, and distributed at pleasure nu- 
merous fleets in the harbours of the coast of 
Okotzk, in Kamstchatka, and on the north-western 
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coast of America. Among other things we acci- 
dentally said, that there was a considerable naval 
force in the harbour of St. Peter and Paul ; and 
when the Japaness inquired how many ships were 
there, unfortunately for ourselves, as will hereafter 
appear, we fixed upon the number seven. 

The conference lasted until evening. We 
were frequently taken out of the hall for relaxa- 
tion or refreshment; and sagi, tobacco and tea 
were brought into the court-yard to us. In the 
evening, we were re-conducted to the place of our 
confinement, with the usuai ceremonies. 

On the two following days, we underwent no 
examination ; but, we observed, that the Japanese 
treated us much more kindly than before. They 
provided the sailors with warm water, and per- 
mitted them to wash their own and our linen in 
thelobby * ‘They gave us several articles from the 
trunks, which had been sent ashore, and at our re- 
quest, furnished the sailors with a change of linen, 
Alarge pail was filled with warm water,in which we 
were directed to wash both hands and face.} Several 


* Since the first day of our imprisonment, the Japanese had 
only once washed our shirts, and that without soap. It may easily 
be conceived in what state they were, and that to obtain permis- 
sion to wash them, was no trifling favour. 

+ The water in the pail, which was extremely large, was heated 
by means of a copper pipe, communicating with a kind of stove. 
J washed first, and the rest were obliged to make use of the 
same water. This was not alittle vexatious. We looked upon such 
treatment as below what was due even to common criminals. We 
were, however, soon set at ease on this particular; for, to our great 
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of the orderly officers, by whom we were visited at 
certain hours, regaled us with good tea, sugar, 
fruit, sagi, &c. One in particular, named Ossa- 
gava-liakaemo, was extremely kind, and never 
quitted us without saying something consolatory, 
and even giving us a present. We afterwards 
learnt, that his brother had been lost on board of 
a vessel some time before. The idea, that he 
might, probably, be doomed to suffer a fate similar 
to our’s in some distant land, induced him to 
sympathize with us, and pay particular attention 
fo our wants. 

Notwithstanding all this good fortune, we, 
however, learnt from the Japanese a piece of 
news, which again plunged us into despair. On 
the morning of the 3lst of August, during the 
usual visit of the orderly officers, the physician 
and interpreter, the latter said something te 
Mr. Moor, which I did not distinctly understand, 
and at the same time delivered a paper to him. 
Mr. Moor glanced over the paper, laughed,, and 
said it was alla fraud; but, immediately turning 
to me, he exclaimed, in a faultering voice and with 
great agitation, ‘‘ Wassily Michailovitsch ! hear 
this,” and read as follows :—- 


astonishment, after we had all finished washing, some of the Imperial 
soldiers, by whom we were guarded, very contentedly followed 
our example, and washed themselves in the same water. These 
soldiers, as] have before observed, are held in the utmost respect 
in Japan. It is, therefore, evident, that the Japanese entertain no 
‘disgust or horror of Christians; and do not, like.other Asiatics, 
regard them as unclean. | 
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‘*. In the year 1806, the 12th (24) of: October, 
** Lieutenant Chwostoff, commander of the frie 
** gate Juno, distributed to the chief of the vil- 
‘* lages on the western coast of the Bay of Aniva, 
‘* a silver medal and ribbond of Wladimir, asa 
‘** token of the Russian Emperor, Alexander J, 
‘‘ having taken possession of the Island of Sagaleen, 
** and placed its inhabitants under his gracious 
** protection.—I therefore request the commanders 
‘¢ of all vessels either Russian or foreign, which 
‘** may hereafter visit Japan, to regard the pais 
‘ chief as a Russian subject, 


“a 


Signed : | ' CHwostorr, 
‘¢ Lieutenant of the Russian Fleet.” 
_ “JT here affix as a SY 
seal, the arms of my , ae 


eee 


Our embarrassment may easily be conceived. 
How could we now hope that the Japanese would 
give credit, to any thing we told them ?—We knew 
that their government was extremely cautious and 
circumspect with regard to all public proceedings ; 
that the execution: of all measures was watched 
with the utmost: care and atténtion; that every 
misdemeanor was punished with severity, and 
even with cruelty, and that they judged of the laws 
of other countries ‘by those of their own. Could 

M 
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we expect by mere words to convince such a 
government that an obscure individual like Chwo- 
stoff, would, without any authority, have had the 
audacity to issue a proclamation, declaring that a 
country under the dominion of a foreign state, was 
to become a dependency of the crown of Russia ; 
to distribute among a half-barbarous people’ medals 
bearing the likeness of his Sovereign, and to de- 
scribe a mere merchantman as a Russian frigate. 
This document had convinced the Japanese that 
Chwostoff, had fulfilled the orders of our Monarch ; 
they of course could regard us only as spies, who 
wished to impose on their credulity, by attributing 
the attack made upon them to the hardihood of so 
inconsiderable a person as the commander of a 
private ship, while our real object was to recon- 
noitre their coasts and garrisons. 

Though this unexpected occurrence threw us 
into the utmost distress, we did not lose courage ; 
we boldly declared to the Japanese that they might 
instantly put us to death, if they disbelieved what 
we stated. We told them that we entertained 
no fear of death; that the truth would sooner or 
later come to light; that then they would reproach 
themselves for their distrust, and lament our fate 
when it would: be too late; and that we only re- 
gretted they should entertain such an opinion of 
our government. We asked them how they could 
suppose that the Monarch of a great and powerful 
empire like Russia, should find it necessary to 
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send a handful of men to burn and pillage vil- 
lages, for the sake of placing a desert country 
under his dominion? and by what means? by 
distributing medals bearing his likeness, and pro- 
clamations signed by the captain of a merchant 
vessel, among people who were unable to form 
any notion of the meaning of these things. To 
suppose this would be equally ridiculous, as to lay 
to the charge of the Emperor of Japan, any similar 
proceedings, which might be committed by Japa- 
nese vessels on our Kurile Islands. | 
The Japanese listened to our explanation with 
the utmost attention; and answered yes to all our 
observations; they, however, seemed te smile within 
themselves, and to place but little reliance on any 
thing we said. They wished to be informed of 
the precise meaning of the paper ; from whence 
Chwostoff had brought the medals, and whether 
he was really the same individual as Nicola-San- 
drejetsch ? Whilst we translated the proclamation 
we found it necessary to assure the Japanese, that 
a Russian frigate signified a merchantman, as well 
as a ship of war in the Russian navy. For the 
ribbond of Wladimir, we substituted the words — 
striped ribbond, for we well knew the disposition 
of our interrogators. Had we called the thing by 
its right name, we should have been tormented 
‘with questions for five or six hours at least. We 
must have told them who created the order, and 
for what purpose it had been instituted; who 
mM 2 
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Wladimir was, at what period he reigned, by what 
deeds he had distinguished himself, why the order 
had been named after him; whether there were 
any other orders of knighthood in Russia, and 
what privileges were attached to them; in a word. 
we must have related to them the history and the 
statutes of all our orders. The word séraped, 
however, ‘at once: removed all these difficulties. 
With regard to the medals, we told. them that 
in Russia none were permitted to wear medals, 
except those who received them from the hands of 
the Emperor’; that silver medals were distributed 
as rewards to soldiers who had distinguished them- 
selves in battle, and that they were usually sold 
after the death of the possessor. We knew not 
whether Chwostoff had purchased these medals, or 
whether he had procured them from some of his 
seamen, who might have received them whilst 
they were in the imperial service. We moreover 
assured them, that the,vessel: by which they had 
been. attacked, was commanded by Lieutenant 
Chwostoff, who was in the service of the American 
Company, and that he was perhaps the same person 
who’ had been known to them by the name of 
Nicola-Sandrejetsch. | 

Having given these answers, the Iaenal 
suffered us to depart; but on the following’ morn- 
ing, the Ist of September; we were again car- 
ried before the governor with the usual cere- 
mony. It rained, and an attendant walked by 
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the side of each of us holding unnaavel lis over 
our heads. 

This was a mark of attention which the Japanese 
never failed to observe whenever they brought us 
out in rainy weather. We were again interrogated 
concerning Chwostoff’s proclamation and the me- 
dals he had distributed; and our explanation was the 
same as that which we had given on the preceding 
day. They inquired what was meant by the draw- 
ings of flags, which were made at the bottom of the 
letter. We replied that one of those drawings repre- 
sented the flag which was borne by imperial ships 
of war, and that the other was merely the flag of a 
merchant vessel ; for what reason they had been 
sketched on the paper in question we knew not; 
but supposed that Chwostoff wished by this means 
te mark the difference between a Russian ship of 
war and a merchantman. The Japanese, however, 
entertained a very different opinion ; they asked 
us whether both the flags were not borne by 
imperial vessels, and whether the one was not 
hoisted to indicate hostile intentions, and the other 
to shew that a vessel was proceeding for the pur- 
pose of trade.* We assured them that in Europe 


* The notion entertained by the Japanese that trade was car- 
ried on by ships of war, was not at all surprising, for with them 
all foreign trade with the Dutch, Chinese, Coreans, and the inha- 
bitants of the Likeo Islands is monopolized by the Emperor. He 
purchases all the goods which arrive at Japan, and sends them in 
his ships to the different harbours of his territories, and sells the 
cargoes either in lots, or in the gross, to the loca! merchant. 
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ships of war were never ‘in the habit of trad- 
ing. They then inquired why Chwostoff had 
hoisted the flag of war when he visited their 
coasts? We replied that in so remote a part of 
the world, where his conduct could not be observed, 
he had presumed to display the standard, which is 
only unfurled in the presence of our Emperor. 
On making this unthinking reply, we were tor- 
mented with questions for full two hours: they 
inquired. respecting the shape and size of the flag, 
what were the figures and colours it exhibited, 
on what occasions it was displayed, whether the 
Emperor frequently inspected the fleets? &c. 

During their inquiries respecting Chwostoff’s 
proclamation, the Japanese frequently asked us 
questions on other particulars; and seemed greatly 
alarmed about two small copper-plates which we 
had left behind us at Eetooroop and Kunashier; on 
the former island, we gave one of these plates to 
the Japanese commander himself, and we left the 
other behind us ina village in Kunashier. On 

these plates was the following Latin inscription, as 
also the same in Russian : 
Naws. Imperiahs. Russica. Diana. 
An. Dom. 1811. 

We stated that we left these tablets upon every 
island that we passed through, even on those which 
were uniihabited, where we hung them upon the 
trees; that, in case of shipwreck, it might be 
known where we had been, and, consequently, 
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near what place the misfortune had occurred ; but 
the Japanese were far from being satisfied with 
this story. In the first place, they wished to know 
the meaning of the inscription, and required that 
we should explain every individual word ; they set 
down each word as we translated it, hoping, by 
this means, to detect us in some inconsistency. 
They then observed, that they had heard from the 
Dutch, in Nangasaky, that Europeans left such 
tablets on islands which they wished to subject to. 
their dominion, and inquired whether we enter- 
tained that intention. Wereplied, thatin suchacase, 
Europeans would use a very different inscription ; 
but this did not seem to satisfy them: we plainly 
saw that they did not believe us, and that they 
even doubted whether we had given them a correct 
translation of the inscription. 

During the whole day, the Japanese were 
occupied in examining us concerning Chwostoft’s 
proclamation and our tablets ; according to custom, 
they put many ridiculous questions to us; such 
as, how many ships of war and merchantmen are 
there in Russia, and the whole of Europe? what 
number of harbours are there in Russia, and in 
other countries? It was late in the evening when 
we were sent back to the castle. 

When we were conducted from the Hall of 
Justice into the court-yard, for the purpose of par- 
taking of refreshment, we found opportunities of 
discoursing and communicating our thoughts to 
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each other. Our situation was, indeed, none of 
the best, and we looked upon it as next to Impos- 
sible, to make it appear that Chwostoft’s procla- 
mation was a spurious document. The Japanese, 
of course, could only look upon us as spies ; and, 
in that case, death, or what was still more dread- 
ful, eternal imprisonment awaited us. Flight was 
our only resource; but how was that to be effected. 
We were confined separately ; and, therefore, could 
not escape all at once.. In despair, we often con- 
templated the possibility of forcing our way through 
the guard, which conducted us in the evening from 
the castle: but, besides our strong escort, we 
were always surrounded by a multitude of specta- 
tors, so immense, that all chance of escape was 
hopeless. . There remained, then, no alternative, 
but to wait until we should be all confined together, 
and then to deliberate, in concert, on the means of 
our deliverance. 

The second or third day after, while the civil 
officer, the physician, and the interpreter, were 
paying their usual morning visit to Mr. Moor, and 
making inquiries respecting Russian words, Alexei 
walked: several times through the passage, close to 
the palisades of my apartment, Jooked at me, then 
at the Japanese attendants, and ‘appeared to have 
some secret to communicate tome. When I spoke 
to him, he did not answer. At last, seizing’ a fa- 
vourable opportunity, he cast some paper, rolled 
up, through the palisades. 1 immediately placed 


: 
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my foot upon it, and remained standing in that 
position till the Japanese left us. On taking it up, 
1 found wrapt up within, several pieces’of paper, 
an iron nail; and a card,‘ on which some words 
were scratched with the nail. |The writing was by 
Mr. Chlebnikoff; but, though - it ‘consisted of: 
several lines, I could only make out a sng tipi 
words :— ates 
*¢ God—-Hope—the Kaiitechiatdéts Isprawnik, 
Lamakin— Alexei, the Kurile—be cautious’’— 
and a few others. Icould not comprehend what this 
card meant. If Chlebnikoff had written any thing 
respecting our present situation, what connexion 
could this Lamakin, of whom [ knew ‘nothing, 
have with it! Iwas afraid that confinement ‘had: 
bereaved him of his understanding, and the idea’ 
gave me great pain. : | 
In the evening, when Alexei again came to 
us, I asked him whether Mr. Chlebnikoff had -not 
lost his senses, and what was meant by the words’ 
on the card, which I could not decipher?) You 
will soon know all, replied he, and immediately 
departed, leaving us in a’state of painful uncer- 
tainty. “1 communicated every thing to Mr. Moor,’ 
put could not gain an opportunity of sending the. 
card to him : he was equally unable to comprehend! 
what part this Lamakin was playing between the 
Japanese and us. i 
On the 4th of September, we were. aupain 
conducted to the castle; we had to waitin the 
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court-yard until the. governor gave. orders for 
our entrance ;. and, in the meanwhile; we were 
indulged with the permission of smoking tobacco. 
Here we had, an opportunity of conversing to- 
gether; and Mr. Chlebnikoff communicated to us 
a secret, with which Alexei had acquainted him. 
He told us, that Alexei, and some of his country- 
men, had, about a year before, been seized by the 
Japanese ;. and, on being asked for what reason 
they had. visited Japan, instead of the romantic 
story which they had related to us on board the 
Diana, the Kuriles replied, that they had been 
sent. by the Kamtschatdale Isprawnik, to inspect 
the Japanese villages and garrisons. On being” 
asked what was the object of their examination ? 
they answered, that in the following year*, seven 
vessels + from the harbour of Petropaulowskoi, 
would visit the Japanese Islands, four proceeding 
to Matsmai, and three to Eetooroop, with the same 
design with which Chwostoff had approached them. 
The Kuriles said this, with the view of averting 
danger from themselves, by making the Japanese 
believe that they had been forced to come among 
them by the, Russians; and Alexei had entreated 
Mr. Chlebnikoff to persuade us to declare, that 
they had really been dispatched by Lamakin. 


* The very period at which we approached the coasts of Japan, 
as it were in confirmation of the prediction of the Kuriles. _ 
+ The Reader will'recollect, that chance led us to fix upen 


| the number seven, when we were questioned concerning the num= 


ber of vessels in the harbour of Petropaulowskoi. — 
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Our situation may be easily imagined. The 
arrival of the Kuriles for the purpose of con- 
verting Japanese subjects to the Christian Faith, 
Chwostoff’s attack, the medals and proclamations, 
and, finally, the declaration of the Kuriles, all 
tended to convince the Japanese, that we sought 
to deceive them. Our only means of exculpation 
was, to assure them, that if the Emperor of Russia 
had wished to declare war against the Japanese, 
he would have sent more than two ships for that 
purpose. It was to be feared, however, that the | 
Japanese might attribute the trifling character of 
the enterprise, to ill-digested plans on the part of 
our Government, or to deficiency of means in the 
Russian provinces opposite their coasts; descrip- 
tions of the state of which must have been given 
to them by their countrymen, who had travelled 
through Siberia to Petersburgh. But Alexei was 
the most formidable proof against us. I have 
already observed, that he wished us to confirm the 
tale which he and his countrymen had invented ; 
that is to say, to criminate ourselves, and to do 
all we could to justify him, who was alone guilty. 
We were persuaded, that he would insist on the 
truth of his assertion, and endeavour, by all the 
means in his powef, to fix the offence on us. But 
to have apparently assented to his request, would 
have emboldened him, and knowing that a severe 
punishment awaited him on his return to Russia, 


. 
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he would, of course, place every obstacle in the 
way of our liberation... Besides, we could not, 
for evident reasons, consent to bear testimony 
to the truth of his false declaration. We, there- 
fore, told him, in as friendly a manner as possible, 
that we could in no way comply with his wish; 
and, that all solicitation for that purpose would be — 
fruitless. To this Alexei made no reply, and we 
now began to regard him as a dangerous and irre- 
concileable enemy. 

When we were again conducted into the 
presence of the governor, he asked whether it 


. was true that the Kamtschatdale Isprawnik had 


sent Kuriles to inspect the Japanese villages and 
fortifications ? We replied that we had never heard 
of such a proceeding, and that we looked upon it as 
impossible ; upon which they addressed themselves 
to Alexei; but we could neither understand their 
questions nor his answers. After having asked us 
many trifling questions they conducted us back to 
our prison. Alexei however was detained, and re- 
mained along time behind us. When he at length 
joined usin the prison we asked him about what 
the Japanese had been discoursing with him ?. he 
answered drily, ‘“‘ about my old affair.” After 
this he was twice carried alone before the governor, 
but he always refused to tell us what had passed 
between the Japanese and him. 

Among a number of silly questions which were 
put to us in our last examination, I shall mention 
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one, as it led to an explanation which shews. the 
severe character of the Japanese morality and the 
strictness of their laws. They asked us why we 
had carried off wood and rice from the coast with- 
out the consent of the owners of those articles. We 
replied that they had doubtless been informed, by 
the report of the Commandant of Kunashier, that 
we had employed every means of making ourselves 
understood ; he, however, had ordered all the troops 
to retire into the garrison ; the villages on the coast 
were deserted, and whenever we attempted to ap- 
proach the castle, cannon were fired upon us. The 
hope which the letter of the Japanese officer at 
Eetooroop afforded of obtaining through it a sup- 
ply of every article we stood in need of, induced us 
to neglect sailing back to the Russian coast, which 
we should have immediately done had we not re- 
ceived that letter. During the long period our ves- 
sel had remained at sea, our stock of provisions had 
become exhausted ; and for this reason, having no 
other object in holding intercourse with the Japa- 
nese, we carried off a small quantity of rice and 
wood, in payment for which we left various Euro- 
pean articles behind us. That we had moreover 
deposited silver coins in the cask, and that whena 
correspondence was opened on the part of the Ja- 
panese, we ourselves proceeded to the castle to pay 
such price as they might fix upon the articles we 
had carried away. We were now asked whether 
any law existed in Europe, which, under such cir- 
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cumstances would authorize us to seize the pro- 
perty of strangers? I replied that there was indeed 
no particular law to that effect ; but that if a man in 
a state of starvation chanced to meet with deserted 
habitations, and took from thence what was neces- 
sary to support his existence, he would not be de- 
clared guilty under any European law; particularly 
if he left behind him articles equal in value to those 
which he took away. With us, replied the Japa- 
nese, it is very different; our laws ordain thata 
man must sooner die of hunger, than touch, with- 
out the consent of the owner, a single grain of rice 
which does not belong to him. 

To the honour of the Japanese, | must observe 
that they always questioned us with the utmost ci- 
vility and politeness: they frequently laughed with 
an air of good humour, and endeavoured to render 
our examinations more like discourse between inti- 
mate friends, than formal and official investigations. 

On the 5th of September we were conduct- 
ed to the governor of Chakodade, for the last 
time. The whole of the forenoon was occupied 
in asking us questions which we had previously 
answered, and very minute inquiries were made 
respecting the seven Japanese who had been saved 
on the coast of Kamtschatka. We described to 
them the spot on which the vessel had been wreck- 
ed; mentioned the time at which the event had 
taken place ; how many individuals had been sa_ 
ved, and that they were at Nischny-Kamtschatsk 
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at the period of our departure.’ Mr.’ Moor ‘had 
seen them there, though the dread of being tor- 
mented by a thousand questions deterred him 
from saying so. | 

In the afternoon we ‘sat a long time’in the 
court-yard, drinking tea and smoking tobacco. The 
interpreter Kumaddschero went continually back- 
wards and forwards, asking us Russian words, which 
he wrote down. We were at length conducted into 
the hall. Here, one of the officers, a grey-haired 
man, apparently about seventy years of age, who, in 
Laxman’s time, had been employed in compiling 
a Russian dictionary, unrolled a large sheet of paper, 
filled with Japanese characters, which he began to 
read ina style which very much resembled singing. 
We were totally unable to comprehend the first ten 
or twenty words ; but we at length discovered that 
he fancied he was reading Russian, and from some 
of the words conjectured that the paper contained 
an account of our affair translated into Russian. 
We could not refrain from laughing, and told the 
Japanese that we understood only a few words here 
and there ; upon which they all laughed heartily, 
not excepting the translator, who laid the paper 
aside, The governor now took leave of us, and 
we left the castle. 

The Japanese, particularly those who were 
‘appointed our guards, continued to treat us with 
increasing kindness. They even several times per- 
mitted Mr. Moor to go out of his chamber for 
the purpose of warming himself at the fire in the 
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lobby.* On these occasions. he sometimes stepped 
_up to my palisades, when we found an opportunity 
of making communications to each. other which we 
could not speak aloud, as several of our guards, who 
had been in Russia, understood something of our 
language. With respect to our food, however, it 
_was no ‘better than before, though we many. times 
sent. it) away ..without tasting it. .One day Mr. 
Moor made an-effort to speak Japanese to _Kumad- 
dschero,, and told him, that we. had been treated 
like. dogs ; he.contrived to make himself intelli- 
gible, and, Kumaddschero told him,.he ought not 
to vex himself.on that head; and at the same time 
advised him to speak with more caution ‘in future ; 
observing, that if his complaint had been heard by 
any except himself, it might have been attended 
with serious Consequences,, «, eb eesiygay 
In the meanwhile we continued .in 1 the utmost 
uncertainty, with respect to the way in, which the 
Japanese Government might regard our, answers 
and’ declarations, and; how it was intended to dis- 
pose of us. (A. severe destiny seemed: indeed to 
await us; for. celestial phenomena conspired with 
an unfortunate. concurrence of earthly events to 
produce unfavourable impressions against us,— 
About this time a comet made its appearance. We 
wished to know whether the Japanese had any no- 


* At the latter all of August the mornings and ‘evenings W were 
extremely cold. Mr. Moor, who was ubwell, complained ofa cold, 
and the Japanese, every morning and evening, kindled a fire in a 
moveable grate, which stood in the lobby opposite te his cage. 
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tion of the nature of that heavenly body, and 
put some questions to them on the subject. From 
the answers of those with whom we conversed, it 
was evident that they knew nothing about comets 
except that they were seldom visible. We then 
wished to ascertain whether the Japanese, like 
other Asiatic nations, regarded comets as the usual 
forerunners of unfortunate events: for, had this 
been the case, it was possible that their superstition 
might have had favourable consequences for us: 
they might, perhaps, have regarded the comet as 
the harbinger of Heaven’s vengeance for their un- 
just and cruel conduct towards us: but, when we 
inquired whether they did not regard these planets 
as prognosticating certain events, they replied, to 
our no small mortification, that the same year 
(1807) in which Chwostoff had visited them, a 
comet, similar to that which appeared on our ar- 
rival, was visible in the heavens. 

On the 13th of September, the officer next in 
rank to the Governor, told us that he had re- 
ceived orders, on the approach of the cold weather, 
to provide us with some warm clothing, from the 
trunks which had been sent on shore from the 
sloop, at Kunaschier ; and asked us what we were 
accustomed to wear? At my request I was imme- 
diately furnished with my mantle, a warm waist- 
coat, a shirt, a cap, some stockings and pocket- 
handkerchiefs ; and my companions received what- 
. ever articles they required. 
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I have already: observed that the Japanese 
agreed to let the sailors be with us by turns. On 
the 31st of August, Wassiljeff was sent to Mr, 
Moor, and Schkajeff was shut. up alone: but on the 
23d of September, Makaroff, who had before been 
with me, was relieved by Schkajeff. The latter 
communicated to me two unexpected pieces of in- 
formation.--: First, that Simanoff, through some 
oversight of the Japanese, had gained possession 
of alarge knife. It appeared that he had fastened 
this knife, by a leather strap, to one of the button- 
holes of his jacket, which is a custom among our 
sailors, lest they should lose their knives when 
using them on the masts or yards. This jacket had 
been sent from the sloop; and was given to him, 
although the strap could scarcely fail to be noticed. 
We were much astonished that this strap should 
have escaped the rigid and circumspect vigilance 
of the Japanese; particularly when they carried 
their caution so far as not to suffer us to have a pair 
of scissars to cut our nails with; and we were 
obliged to thrust our hands through the palisades, 
to get the soldiers to perform that office for us. We 
were never once suffered to have needles in our 
possession ; and our clothes were always mended 
by the guards who attended us. I was overjoyed 
at this accident, as I hoped that, in course of time, 
the knife might be made useful to us; and I took 
the first opportunity of desiring Simanoff to pre- 
serve it like a treasure. Secondly, Schkajeft in- 
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formed me that the soldiers had been hinting 
something about our departure for Matsmai, and 
that the old litters were already brought into the 
court-yard. On the following morning, this story 
was confirmed by the Japanese officers themselves, 
who formally acquainted us, that we must hold our- 
selves in readiness for a Journey. 

In the evening, we were each furnished with a 
cloak, made of varnished cotton-cloth, a straw hat, 
with a round brim, a pair of Japanese stockings, 
and straw shoes, which the Japanese wear for tra- 
velling. 

On: the evening of the 26th of September, we 
were informed that, on the following morning, if 
the weather proved fair, we should set out on our 
journey. At break of day, on the 27th, prepara- 
tions were accordingly commenced, and several 
of the officers came to bid us a formal adieu. They 
entered our little apartments, and, with the as- 
sistance of the interpreter, said that they had come 
to bid us farewell, to wish us good health, a safe 
journey, and a speedy termination of the difficul- 
ties in which we were involved. In the meanwhile 
we had each a rope bound round the waist. We 
were then Jed into the court-yard, and placed side 
by side; a soldier was stationed beside each as a. 
euard, and a superintendent or conductor held the 
rope. These travelling regulations in no way cor- 
responded with the politeness which the Japanese 
had, a short while before, manifested in taking 

xn 2 
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leave of us. We were almost tempted to believe 
that their conduct was all mockery; but it was 
highly improbable that all the orficers of the city, 
the commander-in-chief included, should have com- 
bined together to pass a joke upon us. By degrees, 
however, we became accustomed to the singular 
habits of this people. : 

About mid-day, we set out on our journey. 
We were conducted in the same order as in our 
former march, only that in addition to the-litters, 
horses were introduced into the procession, bear- 
ing our quilts, and night-dresses instead of sad- 
dles.. In the road through which we passed, at 
the distance of about a hundred fathoms from the 
prison, we met with a detachment of infantry 
under arms. It was a clear and warm day, and a 
vast number of spectators had accordingly assem- 
bled, many of whom accompanied us to the dis- 
tance of three versts.. Our escort consisted of one 
officer, from twelve to sixteen soldiers, two ‘super- 
intendants and a considerable number of indivyi- 
duals whose business was to carry the litters, lead 
the horses, &c. and, who were relieved at the diffe- 
rent stations which we passed by. We were be- 
sides accompanied by the interpreter _Kumadds- 
chero, and the physician Togo. 

As we had been confined for the space of 
fifty days, we were glad to enjoy the recreation of 
walking, and we only mounted the horses when 
we felt ourselves fatigued. On these occasions 


\ 
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the Japanese rolled up the ropes, with which we 
were bound, fastened them, and suffered us to ride 
at liberty. This, however, they only did when 
our road happened to lie through open fields, 
whenever we had to pass through villages, they 
neyer failed to hold the ends of the ropes. 

Our road from Chakodade, lay along the bay 
close to the shore. Having arrived opposite to the 
tongue of land on which the city is built, we as- 
cended a hill, on the summit of which a.battery was 
erected. The apparent object of this battery was to 
prevent vessels from entering the bay :. it was how- 
ever very ill calculated for that purpose, owing to 
the extreme height of the hill, and the breadth of 
the channel which formed the entrance, TheJapa- 
nese conducted us through this battery,* and 
thereby, occasioned no small degree of uneasiness. 
They sought to conceal nothing from us, even in 
their military works, and thence we inferred that 
they doubtless intended to detain us prisoners for 
life, as in that case we could not turn to their disad- 
vantage any knowledge we might collect respect- 
ing their system of fortification. We re-considered 


* This battery consisted of an earthen breast-work, not very 
high, behind which were planted three or four small pieces of brass 
cannon ontwo-wheeled carriages, which were however very diffe- 
rent from our carriages. On croys-beams at the foot of the breast 
work, stood an eighteen or twenty-four pounder which seemed 
to have been cast in Europe. It is probable that the Japanese had 
placed it in this situation, because so heavy a gun would hav, — 
shaken to pieces, on the first fire, such carriages as they make.» 
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all the circumstances which had occurred in Cha- 
kodade from which it appeared that flight was our 
only means of deliverance. But we were soon con- 
vinced ofthe impracticability ofescapingatthistime, 
for though during the night the ropes with which 
we were bound were laid aside, yet the greater part 
of our attendants never closed their eyes, and some 
never quitted the apartments in which we were 
lodged. Our only chance was to break from 
them by force during the day, and considering the 
numbers by which we were surrounded, and that 
our only weapon was a knife, this seemed next to 
impossible. 

- Our food was the same as that with which we 
had been supplied during our journey to Chako- 
dade, and we received a meal three times every day. 
In this part of the island, the villages are ex- 
tremely numerous and populous. The _inhabi- 
tants maintain themselves by fishing and collect- 
ing sea-weed ; besides this, they have in general 
large kitchen-gardens in which they plant an ex- 
traordinary number of radishes.* We not un- 
frequently saw entire fields thickly planted with 
these roots. 

We spent the night of the 29th of September 


* The Japanese, rich as well as poor, boil radishes in their 
soup. This root is in as common use with them as cabbage is 
among the Russians. They likewise salt or pickle them, and eat 
them to their food instead of seasoning. They bite off little bits 
when eating fish, and dishes which require salt. 
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ina little village about half a days journey from 
Matsmai. This place was rendered memorable to 
us by the following circumstances. The interpre” 
ter Kumaddschero adyised us, when we should be 
examined in Matsmai, to be careful, that our an- 
swers corresponded with our previous declarations. 
He assured us that, if we in the slightest,degree de- 
parted from our former statements, we should be 
declared guilly by the Japanese laws. He besides 
supplied each of us with some excellent tobacco and 
several pieces of paper,* and said that he gave us 
these things in order that the officers in Matsmai 
might not attribute our want of them to the neg- 
ligence of our conductors. He desired us not ‘to 
believe the physician when he told us that a fine 
house was preparing for us in Matsmai, where we 
should all live together. This we thought was 
much the same as telling us that a prison was to 
be our doom; what this extraordinary attention 
respecting the paper and tobacco denoted, we were 
however unable to divine. cay 

On the afternoon of the 30th of September, we 
halted ina village about three wersts distant from 
Matsmai, where we were met by a party of soldiers 
and a vast crowd of people. We remained here 


* The Japanese, instead of pocket-handkerchiefs, make use 
_ of pieces of paper. The richer class of people make use of a very fine 
kind of paper, the poor, on the contrary, use very coarse. On this 
eccasion, we had a much finer kind of paper given to us than that 
with which we had been supplied in Chakodade. | 


set line“ 


7 ia, ; 
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about half an hour, during which time our con- 
ductors put on their best clothes, and we then en- 
tered the city with the same formalities as had been — 
observed at Chakodade ; the number of spectators 
was however considerably greater, owing to the vast 
population of the city. Having proceeded through 


the town, to the distance of about four or five wersts 


along the shore, we entered a large open space, 


‘crowded with men who stood behind ropes, which 


had been extended there for the accommodation of 
the procession. Thence we ascended a tolerably 
high hill, passed along the rampart which en- 
compassed the castle, and entered a court-yard, 
which was surrounded by\a high wooden fence, 
entirelynew. Here we meta detachment of soldiers 
in their military uniforms. From this court-yard, 
a little door led through another fence, which was 
higher than the preceding one. We now entered 
a dark edifice like a barn, and we three officers 
were shut up together in accage, which bore some. 
distant resemblance to a room; the sailors and 
Alexei were confined in another. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ow the first view of our prison, we thought weshould 
hever again enjoy the light of the sun ; for though 
the weather was fine and the sky bright when we en- 
tered, we found darkness had already commenced 
in this dismal abode, to which no friendly ray seem- 
ed to penetrate. The place of our confinement, 
the fence which surrounded the yard, and the 
sentry boxes, were all so recently finished, that the 
workmen had not-had time to remove their chips. 
The prison* was large, built of fine wood and 


*It was a quadrangular wooden building, twenty-five paces 
long, fifteen broad, and twelve feet high. Three sides were com- 
plete wall, without any aperture whatever; but the south side was 
formed of strong spars, four inches square, and placed at the dis- 
tance of four inches, also, from each other. On the side which. 
consisted of these spars, there was a gate, and a little door, both 
of which were, however, kept fast locked. In the middleywere 
two cages, formed of spars, similar to those on ihe south side 
of the prison. They were so placed, as to leave a passage between 
each, and also passages between them and the walls of the prison. 
One cage was six paces square, and ten feet high ; the other was of 
an equal breadth and height, but was eight paces long. We three 
officers were put into the former; the sailors and Alexei, were con-_ 
fined in the latter. The entrance to the cage was so low, that we 
were obliged tocreep into it. The door was formed of massy spars, 
and was fastened by astrong iron bolt. Above the door was a small 
hole, through which our food was handed to us. A small water 
closet was constructed in the further end of each cage. The sides 
of the cage next each other were bounded in such a manner, that 
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must have occasioned the Japanese Government no 
inconsiderable expence. We could not suppose 
that the Japanese would have thrown away time, 
labour, and expence, if they intended to set us soon 
at liberty. They might easily have found a suit- 


we could see the sailors, but they could not perceive us; a skreen 
was also placed between the closets, for the purpose of obstructing 
the view from the one to the other. A guard-room was placed 
against the spars, which formed the entrance side of the prison, and 
which was occupied by two soldiers in the service of the Imperial 
Government, who were constantly on guard; they could see us all, 
and seldom turned their eyes away from us. The whole building 
was surrounded, at the distance of from six to eight paces, by 
‘a high wall or fence, with sharp pointed wooden stakes, and 
in which there was a door exactly opposite that of the prison. 
Around the first wall was a second but less high fence, including 
a considerable space, within which were,-on one side of the gate 
of the great wall, the cooking-room and an apartment for the 
workmen, and, on the other side, a guard-house. The outer guard 
consisted of soldiers belonging to the Prince of Tzyngar. They 

were not allowed to come near us, nor even to pass within the 
first fence, but patrolled the rounds every half hour. During the 
night they had fire and struck the hours with two boards: the im- 
perial soldiers on the contrary visited us every half hour, walked 
round our cages and looked through the spars. The whole struac- 
ture was situated between an abrupt and deep hollow, through 
which a stream flowed and the rampart of the castle, from which it 
was separated by a road of nogreat breadth. At night this prison 
was most horribly dismal; we had no fire; a night lamp supplied 
with fish oil, and placed in a paper lantern, was kept burning in 
the guard-room, but the feeble glimmering light which it shed be- 
tween the spars, was scarcely capable of rendering any object visible 
tous. The clanking noise made every half hour by the moving of 
the locks and bolts when the soldiers inspected us, rendered this 
gloomy place still more disagreeable, and did not allow usto enjoy 
a moments repose. 
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able house for confining us two or three years: 
but the strength and the plan of this prison appear- 
ed to denote that it was intended to be our dwell- 
ing place during the remainder of our existence. 
This idea distressed us not a little. We sat long 
in profound ‘silence, looked at each other and re- 
garded ourselves as finally lost. A servant at length 
brought in our supper, which consisted of boiled 
rice, a piece of fish and a handful of beans with 
syrup. He reached it through the spars, and, not 
observing me as | lay in a corner, asked in broken 
Russian, where the third was. Mr. Moor imme- 
diately asked him where he had learned Russian, 
to which he replied “in Kamtschatka.”” Mr. Moor 
told him that he had also been in Kamtschatka; the 
Japanese however understood him to say that he 
had seen him there. He was overjoyed to hear 
this and repeated what he supposed Mr. Moor had 
said to the Interpreter. We had frequently told. 
him that we knew of no Japanese having been at 
Kamtschatka, except the seven who had been saved 
from shipwreck, and who were in Nischny-Kamt- 
schatsk, but whom we had not seen. On our en- 
deavouring to make the interpreter comprehend 
the mistake of the servant, he exclaimed : ‘“* How. 
artful! how artful!” and went away. This cir- 
cumstance gave us much uneasiness, as it was eal- 
culated to make the Japanese suspect that there was 
something in the affair which we wished to conceal 
from them. | 
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On the Ist of October it was notified to us 
that, on the following day, we should be carried he- 
fore the Bunyo, or Viceroy, which was according- 
ly done in the morning. We were conducted in 
the same manner as in Chakodade except that, on 
this occasion, the ends of the ropes were held by 
imperial soldiers. The road to the southern gate of 
the Castle, or fortress, to which we were conduct- 
ed, lay between the rampart and the hollow, and ex- 
tended to the distance of about a quarter of a werst 
from our prison. As the road was dirty the Japa- 
nese had laid down planks for us to walk on, and 
held umbrellas over us to protect us from the rain. 

- On entering the castle, we soon found our- 
selves in a sort of court or yard of considerable size, 
strewed with small stones or gravel, and were put 
into a low long shaped building and placed all ina 
row upon one bench. We waited here about an 
hour ; at last a door was opened and we were con- 
veyed into a second court. Proceeding forward, 
we came to the door of a third court, on approach- 
ing which, the soldiers who escorted us, pulled off 
their shoes* and laid them down, with their swords 
and daggers, at the door ; in like manner we were 
obliged .to deposit our boots. This door being 
opened, we walked on very fine straw mats towards 
a large wooden building. Here we were placed in 


* Ormore properly, straw sandals; for the Japanese wear nei- 
ther boots nor shoes, but make with plaited straw or grass, a kind 
of sandals. 
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the front ofa spacious saloon, in which the skreens, 
of which the walls, according to the Japanese mode 
of building, were formed, were thrown open on 
the side next the court. Mr. Moor, Mr. Chlebni- 
koff and myself were placed on an elevated spot ; 
our sailors were behind us, but somewhat lower, 
and Alexei sat on their left. Our servant, who un- 
derstood some Russian words,* took his station on 
our right (this was the place of the Interpreter) and 
Kumaddschero on our left.. This servant had told 
us that he was to be our Interpreter in our confe- 
rence with the Buhyosso, but we did not believe 
that he would venture to undertake a task he was 
so incapable of executing. Hae 

The saloon was very extensive; the skreens — 
which formed its sides, some of which were of 
paper, others of wood, were all gilded and adorned 
with Japanese paintings of landscapes, quadrupeds 
and: birds. The curious carved work, and the va- 
rious kinds of fine wood of which the doors and 
frames were formed, added greatly to the splendour 
of this extraordinary edifice. The. floor was 
covered with finely worked tapestry. On each side 
of the saloon were five officers with daggers in 
their girdles, sitting cross-legged, according to the 
Japanese custom, ; and three of whom had large 
sabres, lying beside them on the left hand; they 
were in their usual. dress. | 


* There were two of our attendants who, as the Japanese. 
supposed, understood Russian. The name of this man was Hetmste ; 
the other was called Fok-Masse. 


- 
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After we had waited about a quarter of an 
hour, during which the Japanese laughed and 
amused themselves in conversation with each other, 
we suddenly heard a rustling behind a skreen. 
One of the officers called out—Schee! and a deep 
silence immediately followed. A Japanese, in the 
ordinary dress, came forward, kneeled on his en- 
trance, placed the palms of his hands on the floor, 
and bowed his head. The Bunyo now appeared ; 
he was in a common black dress, on the sleeves 
of which, as is the custom with all the Japanese. 
his armorial bearings were embroidered : he had a 
dagger at his girdle, and his sabre was carried by 
one of his suite, who were five in number, he 
who had previously entered included. ‘The sabre- 
bearer held that weapon near the extremity, with 
the handle upward; but a cloth was wrapped 
round the part which he grasped, to preserve his 
naked hand from coming in contact with it. The 
Bunyo took his place without delay ; he faced us, 
and looked like a president sitting at the head of 
his council. His suite sat down behind him, at 
the distance of three paces; he who carried the 
sabre, laid it down on the left of the Bunyo. This 
was no sooner done, than the Japanese all testified 
their respect, by laying the palms of their hands 
on the floor, and bending their bodies so low, that 
their foreheads almost touched the ground. In 
this position they remained for some seconds. The 
Bunyo returned the compliment with a pretty 
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deep bow, in doing which he laid the palms of his 
hands upon his knees. We saluted him after the 
European manner, on which he nodded his head, 
repeatedly smiled, and seemed desirous of shew- 
ing that he was favourably disposed towards us. 
He drew from his bosom a paper, «into which he 
looked, and called each of us by our names; we 
answered with a bow, and he bowed in return. 
He then addressed himself to Heinste, who listened 
with his forehead touching the ground, and when 
the Bunyo ceased to speak, stood up, in order to 
interpret what had been said. ‘This he, however, 
did so imperfectly, that we could not comprehend 
him. The following was the purport of his ver- 
sion :—‘* Thou art a man—I am a man—such an- 
other is a man—say what sort of a man?’ We 
advised him not to deceive his superiors ; but, to 
confess frankly, that he was incapable of perform- 
ing the task he had undertaken, lest harm should 
befal him in consequence of his persisting. He 
listened with the greatest attention to what we said, 
and proceeded to interpret it, in doing which he 
resumed his former position. The Japanese wrote 
down what he said*, and then a second question 
was put. The shameful assurance of this man 
roused our indignation so far, that we declared we 
would answer no more questions, in order that this 


* There was here no particular secretary, as at Chakodade ; 
but our answers were noted down by two officers, one of whom sat 
on the right, the other on the left. 
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impostor might not injure us by his erroneous in- 
terpretations. Heinste, however, who was not in 
the least ruffled by this declaration, as, in fact, he 
did not well understand what we said, made some 
reply to the Japanese, who took a note of his sup- 
posed interpretation, after which a new question 
was asked. We turned to Alexei and Kumadd- 
schero, and requested that they would explain the 
matter to the Bunyo; but they did not dare to 
speak. Meanwhile the Bunyo conversed with 
Heinste, and we heard him pronounce the Japanese 
word for father, which we knew. It is’ probable 
that he asked the names of our fathers: Heinste 
pulled a paper, with Russian words, out of his 
breast, and after stammering for a considerable 
time, at last acknowledged that he did not know 
the word, and could not find it in his list. When 
the Bunyo and his officers found that he was igno- 
rant of socommon a word, they laughed, dismissed 
him, and again appointed Beno Ceci and 
Alexei our interpreters. 

The questions commenced in the same man- 
ner as at Chakodade, with inquiries respecting our 
names, rank, families and relations. In these parti- 
culars the interrogatories were even more minute — 
than any we had answered before; and they were 
all put by the Bunyo himself. After examining us 
on the subject of Resanoff’s return from Japan, 
and the cause of our arrival among them, he asked 
some questions which had no relation to these sub- 
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jects, and appeared ‘to arise from ‘mere ‘curiosity. 
Of these I ‘recollect ‘the following :—He ‘wished to 
know how the Russians buried ‘their dead; what 
sort of monuments they erected over their graves, 
and whether, in ‘that respect, any difference was 
made between the rich‘and the poor? When, in 
the course ‘of our answers, we mentioned that the 
funerals of the rich were attended by a number of 
“priests, the Bunyo remarked that the same practice 
prevailed among the Japanese. At last he asked 
whether there was any request that we wished to 
address to him. We answered that we did not 
rightly know what was intended by that question; 
as we supposed the Bunyo himself must be aware 
of the only request we had to make—seeing that 
we had been treacherously seized, and even still 
unjustly detained in prison. He then observed 
that we might address a petition to him with re- 
gard ‘to the place in which we wished to reside ; 
namely, whether in Matsmai, in Yeddo, the capital, 
or in any other part of Japan, or finally stating, 
whether we would rather return to Russia. We 
replied that we had only two things to ask;—the. 
first was, to be permitted to return to our country ; 
the second, in case the first was not possible, to die 
—these were the only favours we had to request of - 
the Japanese. The Bunyo now, with evident emo- 
tion, made along speech, which all present listened 
to with the utmost attention, and an expression of 
‘commiseration was visible in the counteriances of all. 
oO 
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Alexei then turned to explain to us what had been 
said, (but he probably committed some blunders 
in his interpretation), and observed that he had 
heard so many consolatory assurances, that he des- 
paired of being able to repeat them all; he would, 
however, endeavour to convey to us the substance 
of the speech, at which we should doubtless find 
some cause to rejoice. ‘“‘ The General*,” continued 
Alexei, ‘‘ says that the Japanese are men; and have 
hearts as well as other people, and that we have 
therefore no reason either to fear or despair. They 
will investigate our affair, and if they find that we 
are not deceiving them, and that we are not im- 
plicated in the proceedings of Chwostoff, they will 
send us back to Russia, and will supply us with 
rice, sagi and other provisions, and presents. In 
the meanwhile they advised us to console our- 
selves, as they would look after our health, and see 
that we wanted for nothing. If we stood in need 
of clothes, or any particular kind of food, they 
desired that we would not hesitate to make our re- 
quest known.” We thanked the Bunyo for this 
consolatory speech, and for his promise that we 
should have justice done us; upon which he with- 


drew ;* having directed our attendants to conduct 
us back to prison. 


* So Alexei styled the Bunyo, because the Governor of Kamt- 
schatka was called General at that time. From 1799 to 1812 that 
office was filled by major-generals in the army. 


+ Before he retired he bowed to the officers and they to him, as 
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Notwithstanding the singularly unfortunate 
combination of circumstances which was calculated 
to fill the minds of the Japanese with distrust and 
hatred towards us, the assurance of the Governor 
tended greatly to ease our minds. We thought 
that: no men, who were not possessed by evil spi- 
rits, could have so well assumed the mask of dissi- 
mulation, and put on such an appearance of sym- 
pathy if they really did not feel for us. On the 
other hand, bitter experience had confirmed all that 
we had before heard or read concerning the oriental 
nations, and in particular the Japanese, namely: that 
the meanest beggars with them excel our most crafty 
European courtiers in the practice of falsehood and 
deceit. We were frequently distressed by the reflec- 
tion that this subtle and cunning people were doubt- 
less aware of the use to which they might turn us, 
when we should become reconciled to our fate of 
remaining for ever in Japan; and that they, pers 
haps, consoled us only with empty hopes, lest we 
should pine our lives away in despair, and thus 
rob them of the advantages they might otherwise 
derive from our experience and knowledge of the 
arts of Europe. 

On the following day, the 3d of October, we 
were again conducted. to the castle, and placed in 
the presence of the Bunyo with all the formalities 


on his entrance. When he rose his sword-bearer immediately took 
his sabre up with the cloth, holding the hilt upwards, and followed 
him. ; . 


o 2 
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which had been observed on the former occasion. 

He devoted. but little attention to the main subject. 
of investigation; but questioned us for a long time 

concerning the various customs and manners of 
the Europeans. Amorg other things, he inquired 
whether. we ever witnessed such a storm in Russia 
as had taken. place on the preceding night in Japan? 
In some places, he added, the weather was. much. 
more stormy than in Matsmai. “ This,” said he, 
“* was,not one of our very severe storms; at Ny- 
phon. they are both more violent and frequent than. 
here.” He. endeavoured to. give to this examina- 
tion the appearance ofa friendly conversation, and 
in about; two. hours time dismissed: us, in order 
that: we might partake.of some refreshment. 

We entered: a. spacious. court-yard, and: took 
oun seats in aisummer-house, where the Japanese, 
by. order of the Governor, served us. with tea and 
sugar. lt was not allowable to smoke tobacco in 
the. court-yard. of the: Bunyo’s: castle; our guards 
therefore went by:turns into.the kitchen and guard- 
room to. smoke their pipes. Im the meantime the 
interpreter, Kumaddschero, came to: us, accompa- 
nied by a civil officer and a tailor, who, he said; 
had been: ordered. by the Governor to make some 
clothes for us, either-after the Japanese or the Rus- 
sian form, as we ourselves mightthink fit; but:that, - 
if we wished to have them after the Russian fashion, 
we must. furnish the tailor, with, a.pattern, We 
observed that we had clothes enough, and felt no 
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_ wish to have more; upon which the Japanese re- 
plied that that was of no importance; that the 
Governor wished to make us a present, and that 
-we must not reject it. All contradiction was there- 
fore useless: we told him that we wished to have 
some warm clothes made after the pattern of a coat 
which had been sent from the sloop to Mr. Chleb- 
nikoff. 

The tailor was then conducted to the store- 
house, where our things were kept; the coat was 
shewn to him, and he proceeded to take our mea- 
sures:—he made use of a measure which was di- 
vided into ten parts, and noted every thing down 
in writing. When he had measured us all,* 
we were again summoned to appear before the 
Bunyo, who examined us for several hours, and at 
length dismissed us with an exhortation not to 
abandon ourselves to despair, but to offer up 
prayers to God, and wait with patience for the 
issue of the investigation. ‘ Be assured,” said he, 
‘¢ that I will use all my influence with the Emperor 
to obtain his consent that you may return to your 


— =e 
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* In the course of a few days our new clothes were brought to 
us: Those for Mr. Moor, Mr. Chlebnikoff and myself were made of 
a cherry-coloured cotton stuff, somewhat resembling frieze, which 
the Japanese call mompa, and were wadded and lined with cotton. 
The sailors’ clothes were of common cotton stuff, wadded and lined, 
and of the same form as ours: They were all, however, very singu- 
larly shaped; being neither cloaks, great-coats, nor night-gowns, 
though they bore some resemblance to garments of each of these de- 
‘ndminations. Alexei had a night-dress made after the Japanese form. 
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mative country. I will provide you with paper and 
ink in order that you may draw up an account of 
your case in the Russian language, and with the 
help of the interpreters get it translated into Japa- 
nese. I will examine it, transmit it to the go- 
vernment, and will see that every thing is termi-— 
nated to your advantage. You may also draw up 
a petition to be presented to me.” We thanked 
him for his kindness, and returned to our me- 
lancholy prison; not knowing whether these con- 
solations of the Japanese were sincere or feigned. 
We did not again appear before the Bunyo 
until the 6th of October. Our food in Matsmai 
was incomparably better than it had been in Cha- 
kodade. According to the Japanese custom, stewed 
rice and pickled radishes .served us instead of 
bread and seasoning. We were besides frequently 
furnished with good fresh and salt fish, boiled or 
fried ; soups in which were various wild herbs or 
macaroui ; and they sometimes prepared for us a 
kind of Russian. soup or sauce, made with white 
- fish and muscle broth. The fish were fried in oil 
of poppies, and were seasoned with grated radish- 
and soy. When the snow began to fall, they shot 
for us sea dogs, bears, and frequently hares. The 
Japanese consider the flesh of whales, and sea lions, 
to be the most delicate of all food. Our attend- 
ants, some of whom had been in Russia, were 
ordered to cook our victuals in the way we liked 
best. We were accordingly sometimes regaled 
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with small patties of barley-meal with fish, which 
were pretty savoury, and they also gave usa kind of 
dark-coloured grits boiled. These were the only 
imitations of Russian =dishes they knew how to 
prepare. Our: meals were usually served to us 
thrice every day. Our drink consisted either of 
luke-warm or: hot tea; and when we returned 
from the castle, our attendants usually presented 
each of us with two tea-cups full of warm sagi ; 
this they never failed to do when the weather was 
colder than usual. | 

We were living almost in the open air ; and, 
as the weather was extremely cold, the Japanese 
gave to each of our sailors a large night-dress, and 
one bear-skin; they furnished the officers, and 
myself, with two bear-skins each, and placed 
benches for us to sleep upon, as they had heard 
that the Russians did not like to lie on the ground, 
They, besides, gave the sailorsa bench to sit upon. 
These attentions, however, corresponded very ill 
with our rigorous confinement, and therefore ap- 


peared to us very singular. 


Besides the orderly officers, who came to us 


by turns during the day, a particular officer was 


appointed to look after our provisions. The kind | 


manners of the Japanese emboldened us to ask one 
of the officers, whether we could not have a win- 
dow made in the back wall of the prison, as 
through the palisades we could discover nothing 
but the sky and the tops of a few trees. He did 
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not oppose our request, but examined the wall, and 
asked us where we thought it would be best) to. 
make the window. We -felt reason. to’ hope that 
our request would be complied with ; but we were 
deceived. On the renewal of our solicitation, a: 
few days: afterwards, the officer replied, that the 
Japanese were careful of our health, and feared 
lest the bleak north-winds might give us cold. We 
were consequently compelled togive up all thoughts 
of the window ! 

From the 6th of October to. the ewd of the 
month, we were conducted regularly every day, or 
every other day, to the Bunyo, who usually de- 
tained us the greater part of\the day, so that our 
attendants were obliged to carry our meals to the 
castle. About the middle of October *, when the 
frost began, the Bunyo left off receiving us in the 
saloon, and our examinations afterwards took place 
in a chamber of justice; similar to that at Chako- 
dade, and which was likewise hung round with 
instruments of punishment. ‘The number of ques- 
tions which the Bunyo asked was incalculable. If 
he put one interrogatory concernmg: any circum- 
stance connected with our case, he asked. fifty, 
which were unimportant, and many which were 
ludicrous. This so puzzled and tormented us, that 


* The first snow fell in Matsmai, on the night of the 14th 
of October; but it was melted by a thaw a few days afterwards. 
Towards the middle of November the snow fell very picks and 
the winter then set in. 
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we sometimes made very insolent replies. We 
once stated plainly, that we had rather. they 
would put an end to our existence at once, than 
torture us in the way they did.. Who would. not 
have lost patience on being asked such questions 
as the following ? When I was taken, I had. ten 
or twelve keys of my bureau and drawers, and of 
the astronomical instruments belonging to the 
ship. The Bunyo wished to be informed of the 
contents of every drawer, and every box. When 
I pointed to my shirt, and told him that my 
drawers contained such things as these; he asked 
me. how many I had? I told him, with some de- 
gree of ill-humour, that I did not know ; and that 
it was my servant’s business to keep that reckon- 
ing. Upon this he immediately inquired how 
many servants I had, and what were their names 
and ages? I lost all patience, and asked the Japa- 
nese why they teazed us with such questions, and 
what use such information could be to them, since 
neither my servants nor property were near me? 
‘The Governor then, with great mildness, observed 
that he hoped we were not offended by his eu- 
riosity ; that he did not intend to force any answers 
_ from us, but merely questioned us like a friend. 
This kindness immediately calmed our irritation, 
and we reproached ourselves for the rude answers: 
we had given. The Bunyo then asked a few 
questions relative to our business, but soon re- 
sumed his old system of examination, and, at length 
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dismissed us, harnessed as usual, like so many 
horses. In this manner we frequently quarrelled, 
and adjusted our disputes three or four times in 
the course of a day. 

In order to enable the reader to form some 
notion of the questions which the Japanese put to 
us, and the trouble it cost us to explain the va- 
rious things which excited their curiosity, I subjoin 
a few of their interrogatories ; scarcely, however, 
the hundredth part of the useless inquiries which 
they were accustomed to make in the course of one 
day. It must, moreover, be considered that we 
had to make ourselves understood to them by 
means of a half-barbarous’ Kurile, who knew 
scarcely any thing of the subjects on which we 
conversed, and. who knew of no words in the 
Kurile language to express many of the terms 
which. we made use of. The Japanese interrogated 
us without any kind of regularity,and often jumped 
from one subject to another. The following is a 
specimen of one of our examinations. 

What kind of dress does the Emperor of 
Russia wear '—What does he wear on his head ?* 
What kind of birds are found in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Petersburgh ?-—-What would be the 
price in Russia of the clothes which we were then 
wearing '—What number of cannon was planted 


* When they heard that Mr. Moor was a good draughtsman, 
they requested him to draw the figure of our peperer s hat upon 
a piece of paper. 
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round the imperial palace **—W hat wool is made 
use of in Europe for manufacturing cloth ?}—W hat 
quadrupeds, birds and fish are eaten in Russia ?— 
In what manner do the Russians eat their food *— 
What dress do the ladies wear'?—What kind of 
horse does the Emperor usually ride?-—Who accom- 
panies him, when he goes abroad ?—Are the Rus- 
sians partial to the Dutch? —How many foreigners 
are there in Russia ?>— What are the chief articles of 
trade in Petersburgh -—What are the dimensions 
in the length, breadth and height of the imperial 
palace ?{—How many windows does it contain ?— 
How many times do the Russians go to church in 
one day >— How many festivals do the Russians 
observe in the course of the year ?—Do the Rus- 


* On our informing them that the sovereigns of Europe did not 
fortify their palaces, they at first seemed to doubt the truth of what 
we said. They, however, afterwards expressed their astonishment 
at what they termed so singular an instance of imprudence. 

+ On our mentioning sheep, they requested Mr. Moor to 
draw them the figures of a sheep, and a goat. At length they 
asked him for horses, asses, coaches, sledges, &c. in a word they 
wished to have every thing represented on paper which they could 
not see in Japan. They always made their requests with the ut- 
most politeness, and therefore he could not possibly refuse them, 
although he found it a very tedious and troublesome task to satisfy 
all their demands. Fortunately, however, he oe eee with as- 
tonishing rapidity. 

t+ When we replied that we did not know, they requested that 
we would inform them according to supposition. This they never 
| failed todo whenever we sought to evade their questions. They fre- 
quently put us out of humour by making inquiries respecting things 
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sians wear silk clothes ?—At what time of life do 
the Russian women begin, and cease to bear chil- 
dren ?—They besides inquired the names of the 
Emperor, and of all the branches of the imperial 
family; the names of the governors-general of 
Siberia and Irkutzk, and of the commandants of 
Okotzk, and Kamtschaika, &c. &c. 

But the Japanese vexed us miost of all by 
their inquiries respecting barracks. I have already 
observed that in Chakodade they insisted on know- 
ing how many men were under our command ac- 
cording to our rank, when we were ashore. This 
question was again repeated, together with a re- 
quest to know where the sailors lived in Peters- 
burgh? In barracks we replied. ‘They then re- 
quested Mr. Moor to sketch, from the best of his 
recollection, a plan of Petersburgh, and to point 
out in what part of the town the sailors’ barracks 

were. This demand was no sooner complied 
with, than they made. inquiries respecting the 
length, breadth and height of the barracks; the 
number of gates, windows and doors they con- 
tained ; and further into how many stories they 


of which we could not possibly possess any knowledge, such for in+ 
stance as: how many harbours are there in Europe, in which 
ships are built ? and how many ships of war and merchantmen are 
there in all Europe? We might indeed have invented an answer 
of some kind or other; but we found it necessary to be opon our 


guard as they frequently questioned us on the same subject at dif- 
ferent times, and in different ways. | 
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were divided ; in what part of the building the 
sailors lived; how they employed their time ; how 
many men were appointed to guard the barracks, 
&c. But this was not all, they questioned us about 
the military barracks; asked how many buildings 
of that kind there were in Petersburgh, in what 
part of the town they were situated, and what 
number of men they contained? We thought it 
best to plead ignorance of most of these matters, 
but this did not induce the Japanese to discon- 
tinue their trifling. They inquired in what: part 
of the city our dwellings were situated, how 
far they were from the palace, and requested us 
to point out the spot on the sketch which Mr. 
Moor had drawn. At length they wished to know 
how large our houses were, and how many ser- 
vants we kept. 1 frequently thought that the 
Japanese took a pleasure thus to torment us; for 
to reply to all the questions which their insatiable 
curiosity induced them to put to us, was a real 
martyrdom. We sometimes absolutely refused to 
answer them, and told them that they might if 
they pleased put us to death. The Bunyo would 
then endeavour to reconcile us by expressions of 
regard and inquiries respecting matters relative to 
our imprisonment, but he would soon resume his 
childishness. We avoided, by every possible ma- 
neeuvre, giving them any ‘opportunity for unneces- 
sary questions ; we replied in a short manner, and 
sometimes gave them only half an answer. But 
\ 
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every word carried with it a train of interroga- 
tories. They admired the fine hand writing and 
drawing of Mr. Moor: they looked upon him to be’ 
an exceeding learned man, and asked where he 
had been educated. Mr. Moor took care not to 
tell them that he had been brought up in the Na- 
val Cadet-College: to avoid the thousand questions 
which would infallibly have ensued respecting that 
institution, he merely said that he had received his 
education in his uncle’s house. Then followed a 
string of questions concerning his uncle: who he 
was, whether he was rich, where he resided, and 
whether he had himself been. Moor’s. instructor ? 
&c. On his informing them that he had had tutors, 
they inquired their names, where they had been 
educated, &c. When they asked me where I was 
brought up, Itold them in my father’s house, and 
naturally concluded that there would be an end of 
the matter ; but | was under a mistake, I was 
obliged to’ inform them when and how I had ac- 
quired my education, whether my father was a 
man of property, and with what sciences he was 
acquainted. 

The Japanese at last produced all the ‘nial 
which they had taken from us, inquired their names, 
their uses, where they had been manufactured, and 
how much they cost. They took down all our an- 
swers in writing and placed a label with a super- 


scription on each of the articles. One day, a box. © ; 


full of my English and French books was brought, 


me 
a 
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into the presence of the Bunyo, though we had not 
been previously informed of their being sent from the 
sloop. The Japanese took up the books one by one, 
showed them to us and inquired respecting their 
contents. With regard to some of the books, this ex- 
planation was easy enough; but, with others, we ex- 
perienced no small difficulty. Among the latter was 


_ the Physics of Libes, in three volumes, in the French: 


ae 


-language. This work contains numerous plans 


of various instruments and machines, which power- 
fully excited the curiosity of the Japanese. Every 
thing they saw filled them with amazement. They 
declared themselves overjoyed that such a book 
should have fallen into their hands, and requested 
an explanation of all the figures which most pleased 
them. In vain did we tell them that with such 
an interpreter as Alexei, we could not possibly 
make them understand the meaning of the plates ; 
they entreated that we would give them some no- 
tion of what kind of book it was. We told Alexei 
that the book treated of the means of raising heavy 
weights, and shewed him one of the plates repre- 
senting a crane and block. He immediately un- 
derstood us and translated what we said to the 
Japanese. But this did not satisfy them, they re- 
plied that such things had long. since been well 
known to them, They pointed to one of the 
_plates explanatory of the refraction of rays, and | 


~ asked, us what it meant, and whether it did not re- 


_. late to the distance between the sun and the earth ? 
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Ithought it would not be difficult tomake Alexei 
comprehend this figure, and asked him whether he 
had not observed that when the end of an oar was 
in the water, it had the appearance of being broken. 
“Oh yes!” he said, “ I have observed that, though 
I do not know how it happens.” When we tried to 
explain to him the refraction of rays, he asked us 
what a ray was? No sooner had we made him un- 
derstand the meaning of the word than he burst 
intoa loud fit of laughter. “ Oh, that’s impossible!” 
said he, “‘ what man can break a ray?’ Wewere like- 
wise unable to repress our laughter, and the Japa- 
nese joined us without knowing why. Theyseemed 
at last convinced that Alexei was not a fit inter- 
preter for such matters, though he himself was 
fully of opinion that we were talking nonsense, 
They now took the books from us, saying “ ano- 
ther time, another time,” and began to pack them 
carefully up in the box. This increased our vexa- 
tion. It appeared they took us all for extremely 
learned men, but, in par ticular, entertained that 
opinion of me, because my name was written in 
all the books. They questioned me concerning 
that circumstance, and expressed their astonish- 
ment at my having so many books in my posses- 
sion. From what fell from them they seemed to 
expect, that we would, one day or other, be able 
to make them understand the contents. of these 
books, which, at present, appeared perfectly enig- 
matical to them. 
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I subjoin two observations which the Japanese 
made concerning these books. They asked me 
why I had so many foreign books, and only one in 
the Russian language,t and whether they did not 
know how to print books in Russia? It is, I 
replied, because they happen to have sent from the 
sloop, only the chest containing the foreign books, 
the Russian volumes are in another box. They 
then asked how it happened that my foreign books 
were so handsomely bound, and printed on fine 
paper, whilst that in the Russian language was, 
on the contrary, printed on coarse paper? I re- 
plied that the Russians, as well as other nations, 
occasionally printed their books either on fine or 
coarse paper. 

Among a number of insignificant questions, © 
arising from mere curiosity, the Japanese wished 
to know the military and naval force, the number 
of garrisons, and the riches and strength of the 
Russian empire, &c. We readily replied to these 
questions, always bearing in mind that which we 
had before said ; and though each interrogatory 

_was repeated ten times over, we were constantly 
prepared with a corresponding answer. It seemed 
to them impossible that we should make use of 
bombs weighing nine pounds, and they laughed 
when we said that we preferred firing muskets 
with flints, as they make use of matches for that 
purpose. — | 


_+ Tatischtschew’s French Dictionary, in two vols. 
| ‘eet 3 
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With regard to the circumstances relative to 
our imprisonment, the Bunyo asked all the ques- 
tions which we had previously answered in Chako- 
dade. He repeated them once, and sometimes 
twice during the day; but he always seemed to 
consider the satisfaction of his own curiosity as the 
most important object, and all else as mere acces- 
sary matters. A wish was, however, shewn to have 
' clear and decided answers, to any question relative 

to our own case. We learned that our two atten- 
dants were the same Japanese who had been car- 
ried off from the Island of Sagaleen by Chwostoff, 
and who were detained by him for a whole winter 
at Kamtschatka, and then sent back te Japan. 
What had been his object in doing this, we knew 
not. Those attendants constantly accompanied us 
to the castle, and were always present during the 
examinations or rather conversations. The Bunyo 
once asked a question concerning Chwostoff, and 
immediately spoke to one of ihe attendants. The 
latter answered (for we understood the purport of 
what he said perfectly well,) that Chwostoff wore 
a uniform ornamented with gold lace, the same as 
mine and Mr. Moor’s. The Japanese looked at 
us and smiled. The Bunyo then said that the two 
attendants Heinste and Fok-Masse, who had been 
taken before the chief-commandant of Kamt- 
schatka, had heard him declare that he would over- 
run Japan with a numerous army; and that, instead 
of merely blustering there as Chwostoff had 
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done, he would burn and destroy every thing he 
could find. We replied that it appeared to us 
improbable that the commandant of Kamtschatka 
should have made any such declaration, that the 
expressions had perhaps been made use of by one 
of the officers of the garrison, and that, even allow- 
ing it to be true, the commandant of Kamtschatka 
was a person of no importance in Russia, and 
might, if he pleased, talk nonsense as well as other 
people. Our government, as we have already 
proved to them, entertained no such intentions; 
otherwise its hostilities would not have been con- 
fined to empty threats, and the Japanese would 
soon have experienced the difference between a 
predatory attack made by a private individual, 
and a regular war declared by the Emperor. The 
Bunyo was not in the least degree offended by this 
answer, and continued his questions with his usual 
civility. 

At the close of this examination the Bunyo 
informed us that we should not be conveyed to the 
castle for some time again, in order to afford us 
time todraw up a written statement of our case, 
with the assistance of the interpreter Kumaddsche- 
ro, to whom he had given every necessary instruc- 
tion. He accordingly dismissed us, with an ex- 
hortation not to yield to despair ; but to offer up 
prayers to Heaven, and to place confidence therein; 
adding, that in case we stood in need of any thing, 
he requested us immediately to inform him, since 

3 ue 
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we should experience every indulgence which 
he could give consistently with the laws of his 
country. : 

I must. not omit to mention several marks of 
attention which the Japanese shewed to us during 
the month of October. I have already observed 
that they provided us with warm clothing and 
bear-skins ; but as the cold continued to increase, 
they stopped up the spaces between the spars with 
paper, and at our earnest entreaty, made windows 
at the top, which opened and shut by means of a 
rope. From these windows we could indeed disco- 
ver nothing but the sky and the tops of a few trees, 
but in our sad condition we derived some consola- 
tion even from this prospect. They besides dug 
large holes for hearths, at about one and a half or 
two paces from each cage,* which they built round 
with thick free-stone and filled with sand. In 
these fire-places, they burnt charcoal from morning 


* Several officers, the interpreter, the physician, and an archi- 
tect, assembled like the members of a council, to debate concerning 
the precise spots where these holes should bedug. The ground 
was examined and measured, and upwards of an hour was spentin 
deliberation. At first we naturally supposed that some affair of 
mighty importance was in agitation, but we soon Jearnt what it all 
tended to. They wished the fires to be kindled at such a distance 
that we could not reach the coals with our hands, though we could 
smoke our pipes by means of the long tubes they supplied us with. 
This dilatory and trifling turn of the Japanese caused us much 
vexation. If (thought we,) they deliberate for an hour about mat- 


ters of this nature, how long willit be ere they bring the per catiee 
tion of our case to an issue? : 
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to night, which warmed us when we seated our- 
selves on the ground near the spars. In course of 
a few days, they supplied us with tobacco for 
smoking, and very long pipes, to the middle of 
which a wooden ball ‘was affixed, of so large a 
size that it would not pass between the palisades, 
and which was intended to hinder us from draw- 
ing the burning pipes into our prisons. We felt 
irritated at this singular instance of distrust, and 
reproached the Japanese in pretty plain terms, for 
the barbarous opinion they entertained of the 
Europeans. They, however, laughed and referred 
to their laws, which obliged them to remove from 
the reach of their prisoners any thing by which 
they might commit violence, either on themselves 
or others. They told us that we were only per- 
mitted to smoke tobacco through the particular 
favour of the Governor, and that without violating 
their laws, they had granted us some indulgences, 
and had kindled fires for us: they therefore ob- 
served that we ought not murmur at any trifling 
restriction. This explanation consoled us; we 
were glad to find that the Japanese did not adhere 
strictly to the letter of their law, and_ that 
they often made evasions in our favour. In the 
present case, the Japanese had to take care to 
avoid a war with Russia ; it was accordingly natu- 
ral enough that they should rather chuse not to be 
over punctual in expounding their statutes, than to 
draw down upon themselves the anger of a warlike 
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and powerful neighbour. They, moreover, as- 
sured us that our condition would be bettered in 
course of time, and that at length, the highest mark 
of favour they could shew us, would be to send us 
back to our native country. They observed that 
the Japanese never did any thing rashly ; that 
with them, every measure was executed slowly and 
deliberately, and that, consequently, our condition 
could only be gradually improved. This we well 
knew from experience, for we had never yet re- 
ceived two civilities or favours in the course of 
the same day. 

Among the many marks of kindness with 
which the Bunyo honoured ‘us, one in particular 
deserves to be noticed. There were one day shewn 
to us, several models of boats and ships, which 
appeared to us to be Chinese; asilver ruble bearing 
the head of Catherine II; a Japanese bag contain- 
ing about two pounds of rice, and an elegant case of 
flasks, partly lacquered and partly gilt, which was 
the property of the Bunyo. The Japanese asked 
us whether we had ever seen any thing in Europe 
like the models and the case of flasks? and further, 
what was the name and value of the coin, and 
what quantity of rice the bag would contain, ‘ac- 
cording to Russian weight? Their questions were 
short and unaccompanied by the usual digressions, 
They then poured from the flasks some excellent 
sagi and cordials, which they presented to us. The 
interpreter, Kumaddschero, gave us to understand 
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that this was done by order of the Bunyo, who, 
according to their laws, could not entertain us in 
his own house. I must likewise observe that the 
Japanese did every thing which they thought 
would contribute to our comfort, and were par- 
ticularly watchful of our health. Our physician 
visited us daily, and if we felt the slightest indis- 
position, repeated his visits twice or three times in. 
course of the day, and in cases which appeared in 
any degree dangerous, he brought another physi- 
cian along with him. Their attention to us, wént 
to so great a length, that one night, when a fire 
broke out in the city,* our guards came into our 
cage and explained to us the cause of the alarm, 
and desired us not to trouble ourselves about it. 
However, during the first few days of our im- 
prisonment at Matsmai, they were far from paying 
such particular regard to us. 

I must not omit mentioning one very laugh- 
able circumstance, the real cause of which we were 
unable to devine. Our meals were superintended 
by an old officer sixty years of age. He behaved 
very civilly to us, and frequently consoled us with 
the assurance that we should be sent back to 
Russia. One day he brought to us three portraits 
of Teron ladies, very richly dressed. We sup- 


* The fire broke out owing to the carelessness of the guards. 
on board of a vessel, which was lying on the shore underneath 
ashed. In cases of fire, the Japanese sound an alarm, spe beat 
~ drums shrough the streets, 
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posed that he meant merely to shew them to us, 
and we were about to return them to him, when 
he desired us to keep them. We refused, but he 
insisted that we should accept of them. We asked 
him what use they could he to us ? and he replied 
that we might amuse ourselves by looking at them 
when the time hung heavily on our hands. We 
then asked whether we were in a’ situation to be 
amused by the sight of such beauties? “Indeed 
the figures were so wretchedly designed, that they 
were calculated only to excite aversion and ridi- 
cule. The old man, however, insisted on our ac- 
cepting of his portraits ; we complied with his wish, 
and afterwards made the interpreter Kumaddschero 
a present of them. Mr. Moor jokingly told him 
that we did not wish to keep the portraits, lest we 
might be induced to request his countrymen to 
send the fair originals to amuse us, and asked him 
whether he thought the Governor would accede to 
such a demand? No, no, replied Kumaddschero, 
laughing, not now; sometime hence perhaps.* 
During the last fortnight of the month of 
October, we were occupied in drawing up a:state- 
ment of our case. We were furnished with paper 
and ink, and Kumaddschero directed us how to 
prepare our memorial. At first we entered into a 
serious dispute with the Japanese on this subject, 
and refused to write any thing atall. Kumadd- 


* Indulgences of this kind are, eae to the Dutch 
who visit Japan. 
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schero required that we should write on separate 
sheets .of papet for ourselves and the sailors, a 
kind of affidavit, setting forth where we were born, 
what were the names of our fathers and mothers, 
how long we had been in the naval service? &c. 
This we immediately did ; and he next wished us 
to state on the same sheets of paper, all the ab- 
surd things respecting which we had been ques- 
tioned : for instance, that the Russians buried 
their dead in church-yards on the outside of the 
city, that they erected crucifixes and other monu- 
ments over their tombs, &c. Butthis we refused 
to do; declaring that a whole life would be insuf- 
ficient to note down on paper all our answers to 
the silly questions which had been put to us, and 
that the Bunyo had merely required a statement of 
our case to be translated into Japanese. The Ja- 
panese were at first displeased at our refusal, and 
endeavoured to persuade us to do what they de- 
clared would be to our own advantage. We, how- 
ever, obstinately persisted in our determination ; 
and they then requested that we would write down 
all the circumstances that had occurred to us 
since our departure from Petersburgh ; adding, 
that they wished every thing to be made ‘as 
short as possible, excepting what related to our 
communications with the Japanese, with every 
particular of which they desired to be made ac- 
quainted. This we agreed to do, and told Kumadd- 
schero that we would, during his absence, write cut 
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eur case, and when he should be present, with the 
assistance of Alexei, we would have it translated into 
Japanese. He requested that we would write the 
copy which was to be translated, in such a way as 
to leave room between every two lines for one or 
two more. 

We accordingly, set to work, and in order that 
we might reserve a copy of the statement for our- 
selves, we first of all wrote it out in a rough style: 
but in doing this we experienced considerable 
difficulty ; we were obliged to proceed with the 
greatest caution, lest we should be observed by 
our guards*; who would have taken the papers 
from us. Mr. Chlebnikoff usually sat near the 
spars, wrapped in a large night-gown, turning his 
back towards the Japanese: he wrote with a strawT, 
and placed his ink, in a small wooden spoont, be- 
fore him. I walked up and down, and winked to 
him whenever any of the guards changed their 
position, so as to be able to observe what he was 
doing. We were afraid to use for this purpose the 


* They scarcely ever turned their eyes away from us. 

i + The Japanese write with hair-pencils instead of pens, and 
Mr. Chlebnikoff could not have used pencils without the know- 
ledge of the Japanese. We were obliged therefore to have recourse 
to the straws which lay on the floor of our prison. f | 

t The Japanese neither make use of spoons nor forks, but eat 
their victuals with two slender reeds. Food of a fluid nature they 
sip out of the dish as we do tea. For this reason the Kuriles had 
‘made for us, during our journey, some small wooden spoons ; one 
of which we now converted into an ink-stand. | : 


* 
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paper with which Kumaddschero had provided us, 
lest the sheets might have been counted ; we there- 
fore wrote on the coarse paper which had been 
given to us for pocket-handkerchiefs. Mr. Moor, 
in the meanwhile wrote outa fair copy of our state- 
ment, which we dictated under pretence of conyer- 
sing with him. The trouble which our interpreters 
Alexei and Kumaddschero gave us, whilst they were 
making the translation, is inconceivable. We en- 
deavoured by all possible means to avoid such 
words and phrases as Alexei could not under- 
stand ; for example, instead of very or much, we 
were obliged to make use of the word violent; 
instead of Aosétcletres, blows ; instead of peaceable 
ententions, good meaning, &c. Our style of writ- 
ing would therefore have appeared singular enough 
to any body but our interpreters. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, we were frequently unable to make 
Alexei comprehend us, and even when he did 
understand our meaning, he could sometimes 
find no corresponding words and expressions to 
convey what we intended to the Japanese inter- 
preter. | 

Kumaddschero adopted the following plan. 
He first asked us how the Russians sounded par- 
ticular words, and then described the pronuncia- 
tion in Japanese characters, above the word itself. 
When he had completed a sheet in this way, he 
~would ask us the signification of each of the words, 
and would write it down in Japanese above the 
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pronunciation. This, however, gave us no little 
trouble. He was a man of about fifty years of 
age, naturally stupid; he had no notion what- 
ever of any European language, and was totally 
ignorant of grammar. If we explained to him 
the meaning of a word, either through Alexei’s 
‘ interpretation, or by gesticulations and examples, 
he would listen attentively to every thing we said, 
and then exclaim O-o-0; which, in the Japanese 
language, is equivalent to “‘ Yes, yes, I understand.” 
We sometimes spent half an hour in explaining a 
word tohim,and when we thought we had madehim 
fuliy understand it, he would again ask us what it - 
meant, declaring that he could form no idea of its 
signification. We frequently lost all patience, and 
reproached him for his stupidity; but he would 
* excuse himself by saying, that he was old, and 
found the acquirement of the Russian language 
extremely difficult. He spent two whole days in 
endeavouring to comprehend the word zmpercal. 
We occupied two hours at a time, trying to 
explain it to him by every example we could think 
of, and Alexei, who understood the word perfectly 
well, did all in his power to render it intelligible 
to him. Kumaddschero would listen attentively 
to all we said, laugh and mutter out his O-0-sso / 
but scarcely had we finished speaking, when he 
would say, | understand emperor quite well, but 
umperial, imperial, Tcannot comprehend that at 
all. Prepositions and conjunctions could find no 
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access to his stupid head. It was quite incon- 
ceivable to him, that we should place them be- 
fore the noun substantives to which they referred, 
whilst, in the Japanese language, they are always 
placed after them. ‘This particularly excited his 
astonishment, and he would not believe that any 
thing could be well expressed in so barbarous and. 
imperfect a language as he regarded the Russian’ 
to be. When he had once comprehended the 
meaning of the words, he began to labour at the 
construction of the sentences, Here new difficul- 
ties arose. He maintained that the Russian words 
ought to follow each other in the same order as 
those in the Japanese translation, and wished us 
to arrange them so, without perceiving that it 
made absolute nonsense. We assured him that 
tliis was impossible; but he declared that our trans- 
lation would be cousideréd incorrect, if we placed 
at the end of a sentence, a word which ought to 
stand at the beginning. 

At length, after long debates and disputes, 
we desired him to think on some Japanese and 
Kurile phrases, and asked him whether he could 
arrange them word for word in both languages? 
‘* [| know that is impossible,” replied he, ‘‘ but the 
Kuriles are an uncultivated people, whose language 
has no manuscript character ; while, on the con- 
trary, books are printed in the Russian.” We 
laughed heartily at this observation, and Kumadd- 
schero, ,with his. accustomed good-humour, joined 
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us. We pledged our word of honour, that though 
the different European languages contained phrases 
bearing a resemblance to each other, it was im- 
possible to arrange the vocables in the same man- 
ner in every one, and that this was the case with 
regard to the Japanese and Russian languages. 
This appeared to satisfy him. When he under- 
stood the meaning of any sentence in Russian, he 
endeavoured to construe it by corresponding ex- 
pressions in Japanese, and no longer troubled him- 
self about the order of the words. He seemed 
highly pleased, however, when they happened ac- 
cidentally to follow each other in the same order. 
He then hurried on, and was sure to commit 
blunders ; for, in cases where the Japanese words 
followed each other as in the Russian, but yet con- 
veyed a very different sense, he wrote them down 
with great satisfaction, and always shewed himself 
reluctant to make any alterations when we told him 
he had misunderstood our meaning. — | 
When we had finished our translation, which 
was not until the middle of November, we drew 
up a petition to be presented to the Bunyo, 
in which we addressed him by the title of 
Excellency, and entreated that he would take 
into consideration every circumstance tending 
to our justification, and request the Japanese 
Government to set us at liberty, and send us 
back to Russia. The translation of this petition 
cost us no less trouble than our memorial. At 
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length, after numerous questions, explanations, re- 
marks, additions, &c. which were made in con- 
farmity to the wish of the Japanese officer, who 
examined the translations, we were informed that 
we should shortly be required to appéar before the 
Bunyo, who wished to question us personally con- 
cerning our statment, and to be convinced of its 
accurate translation. fr 
Whilst we were occupied in this way, Alexei 
had obtained permission to remain alone with us 
in the absence of Kumaddschero. As we enter- 
tained some doubts about his attachment to us, we 
thought it prudent, during our conversation, to 
make use of uncommon, and even foreign words, 
which he did not understand. Alexei observed 
this, and told us, with great sensibility, how much 
he regretted that we should withhold our confi- 
dence from him, as he was as good a Russian as 
ourselves, and served the same Emperor. He now 
informed us that the Japanese had sent to Kuna- 
shier part of the Kuriles whom they had seized on 
the Island of Eetooroop, and that the tale of their 
having been sent by the Russians, was invented 
by the party who remained at Eetooroop ; the rest 
continued to deny it until the Japanese threatened 
to put them to the torture, and promised, in case 
they would avow all, to liberate and reward them. 
They did not, however, confirm the falsehoods 
which the others had asserted. “I am now re- 
solved,” continued Alexei, ‘“ to make known the 
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conduct of the Kuriles, and to suffer torture 
or even death to prove that I know God, and am 
as good as any Russian.” To shorten his life by 
ten or twenty years, he said, was a trifling sacri- 


fice ; if by that means he could save his soul from 1a 


eternal damnation. . He, therefore, entreated that 
we would insert in our statement all that he had 
related to us. He spoke with much _ firmness, 
and sensibility, and with a degree of eloquence so 
unusual to him, that we could not doubt the truth 
of what he said. We praised him for his good 
intention, and assured him that he would not be 
punished in Russia for a falsehood into which his 
companions had ensnared him; though we feared 
the Japanese would not credit what he said, and 
would suspect that we had persuaded him to con- 
tradict his former declarations. We told him it 
would be better to reflect on the best mode of ex- 
plaining the affair, as the Japanese might, per- 
haps, ask why he had not confessed the truth on 
board the ship, or at least as soon as we were made 
prisoners? ‘ That will not cost me a thought,” 
answered Alexei, ‘whether they believe meor not is’ 
a matter of indifference to me, so as I do but jus- 
tify myself in the face of Heaven. I wish only 
to confess the truth: the Japanese may kill me if 
they will, I shall think it a happiness to die in such 
a cause.” At these words the tears started from 
his eyes. We were so moved, that we ardently 
withed for some means of discovering the affair 
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to the Japanese, by which Alexei might not be a 
sufferer ; but this seemed impossible. 

He seized the first opportunity of disclosing 
the whole to Kumaddschero, and told him that the 
Kuriles had not been sent by the Russians ; but 
that they had visited Japan of their own free will, 
and for the purposes of carrying on trade. Ku- 
maddschero was struck with amazement at this 
declaration, and called Alexei a fool and a mad- - 
man. Alexei, however, insisted that he had spoken 
nothing but the truth, for which he was at any 
time ready to lay down his life. We knew not 
whether Kumaddschero immediately communi- 
cated ‘this declaration to his superiors. When, 
however, we were again conveyed to the castle, 
that the Bunyo himself, or some of his superior 
officers, might examine our translation, Alexei spoke 
with the same firmness and presence of mind on 
mention being made of the affair of the Kuriles. 
The Japanese were astonished at his accusing him- 
self, called him a blockhead, and apparently be- 
lieved that we had persuaded him to make this 
confession, which they regarded as a_ fabrica- 
tion. © ! 

The firmness with which he persisted in the 
truth of his story, induced the Japanese to examine 
him several times alone. We feared that he might 
be Jed to deny his. last declaration, and to confirm 
what he had first of all stated. On his return from 
the castle, we therefore endeavoured to read in his 

Q 
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countenance what was passing in his mind. We 
were frequently permitted to leave our cages, aud 
to go to warm ourselves at the fire in the lobby, 
we accordingly found an opportunity of desiring 
the sailors to question Alexei concerning: his exa- 
mination; if his answers were satisfactory, we 
directed them to cough several times, and if not, 
they were ¢o remain silent. To our great consola- 
tion, we heard a loud coughing in the evening, as 
if the sailors had been labouring under a severe 
cold. When, however, we found opportunities 
of discoursing with them in private, they ex- 
pressed the greatest suspicion of Alexei, and. firmly 
believed that he was deceiving us, by telling the 
Japanese a very different story. In support of this 
opinion they told us that he had been endeavouring 
to learn from them the object of our visit to the 
Kurile Islands, and had advised them to declage 
to. the Japanese all they knew respecting our in- 
tentions. We were, however, convinced that 
Alexei was sincere, and that he had resolved to 
bring the truth to light, which finally proved to be 
the case. ‘but fj 

When the Japanese had questioned Alexei on 
every necessary particular, we were again con- 
ducted into the presence of the Bunvo. His:first 
question was, whether the Russians had. really 
sent the Kuriles to. the coast of Japan; and when 
Alexei had first disclosed to. us that the Kuriles 
had deceived the Japanese? Here our answers did 
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mot fully correspond with each other. Alexei had 
not exactly understood the agreerment made between 
us, and consequently did not answer in the way we 
wished. The Japanese laughed outright. We 
knew not what passed between them: but the 
Japenese seemed to suspect that Alexei had been 
fabricating, in concert with us, an untrath, for the 
purpose of invalidating the declaration which had 
been first of all made by the Kuriles. Alexei’s 
presence of mind did not, however, forsake him; 
he adhered to his assertion, and requested to be 
confronted with his countrymen. The Japanese 
would never inform us, whether, after the depar- 
ture of the Diana, they had suffered the Kuriles 
to leave Eetooroop; if we questioned our guards 
on this subject, some replied, that they knew no- 
thing-of the matter ; some declared that the Kuriles 
had been sent home, and others that they were 
still at Eetooroop.' We retired very sorrowfully to 
our prison, for the Japanese, we were persuaded, 
looked upon Alexei’s declaration as a falsehood of 
our invention. We were convinced that they 
regarded us as spies and impostors ; Heaven alone 
was witness to our innocence, The idea of en- 
during’ everlasting imprisonment, at a distance 
from our dear native country, overwhelmed us 
with despair; and death appeared a thousand 
times preferable to the situation we were then in. 
The Japanese observed our despondency, and did 
all they could to console us: they supplied. us: with. 
Q@2 
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better food than usual, and under the plea of 
taking care of our health, provided us with new 
wadded night-dresses. : | 

On the 19th of September, we were again 
conducted to the castle. Our guards, attendants, 
and. the interpreter, were exceedingly cheerful, 
and informed us that the Governor had an agree- 
able piece of news to communicate to us. We 
were unable to divine what they alluded to. We 
remained for a considerable time in the anti- 
chamber, before we were conducted to the Hall of 
Justice, in which. all the officers of the city were 
assembled. The Bunyo at length entered ; and, 
having taken his seat, asked us whether we were 
well*, and whether we were ready to confirm all 
we had said respecting Chwostoff, and our not 
having visited their coasts with any evil intention ! 
We re-asserted all that we had before stated ; and 
he then delivered a speech of considerable length, 
of which Alexei, as usual, could interpret only the 
principal points. It was to the following effect :— 
The Japanese, at first, supposed, that we intended 
to plunder and. burn their villages, and founded 
their opinion on Chwostoff’s conduct, and other 
circumstances. already known to us. — For this 
reason, they had enticed us into their garrison, 


* He never failed to welcome us with an inquiry respecting our 
health, He frequently asked us whether we were comfortable, 
whether our food was as good as we wished, and whether our at- 
tendants treated us with civility. 
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and had detained us by force, in order to ascer- 
tain what had induced the Russians to commence 
hostilities, as the Japanese had uniformly enter- 
tained friendly dispositions towards them. ‘The 
Bunyo, however, gave credit to our explanation 
of the affair, and regarded us as innocent; he 
had accordingly given orders for removing the 
ropes with which we were bound, and would do 
all that lay in his power to better our condition. 
If it depended on him to grant us our freedom 
and send us back to Russia, he would do so with- 
out hesitation ; but we must be informed that the 
Obunyo of Matsmai was not the chief individual 
of the state; but that Japan was ruled by an 
Emperor and a superior Government, whose com- 
mands he was bound to obey in all cases of im- 
portance, and without whose consent he could not 
grant us our freedom. On his part, however, he 
would use all his influence with the Government 
in our favour, and to facilitate our return to Russia. 
With this view he had sent one of the principal 
officers of Matsmai to Yeddo, the capital, to 
endeavour to bring our affair to the wished-for 
issue. In the meanwhile he entreated us not to 
give way to despair, but to offer up prayers 
to Heaven*, and patiently await the decision 


* Whenever he said any thing to console us, he reminded us 
to rely on God, a circumstance with which we were particularly 
pleased. It was satisfactory to reflect, that the people into whose 
power fate had delivered us, entertained a just idea of the Supreme 
Being, and placed faith in the Almighty Ruler of all nations, before 
whom all must sooner or later render an account of their actions. 
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of the Emperor of. Japan, When Alexei had 
finished his explanation, and the Japanese per- 
ceived that we understood him, our ropes were 
immediately taken off, and they all sincerely con- 
gratulated us. “wo of them,* in particular, were 
so moved by this scene, that they shed _ tears. 
We returned thanks to the Governor and Officers 
for their kind wishes, and the sympathy they 
had testified for our misfortunes. The Governor 
then retired, and we were conducted from the 
Hall of Justice; Our guards and attendants 
now wished us joy, as well asa number of persons 
both of high and low rank whom curiosity had at- 
tracted to the spot. i} 

ba The officer next in command to the Governor, named 
Sootzykee Dzeenn-Nne, and our interpreter, Kumaddschero. 
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CHAPTER V. 


On returning to our prison, we found, to our 
astonishment, every thing changed ; and we could © 
scarcely comprehend how the Japanese had con- - 
trived to effect so complete an alteration in so 
short a time. The spars or railings in front of our 
cages were removed; the spaces which before 
served us for passages, were thrown into the cages, 
the floor was laid with planks in the direction of 
its length, and covered with new mats, so that our 
prison was converted into a roomy hall, in which 
we could walk about and converse at our ease. 
Near the fire-hearth wooden compartments were 
formed, in which a tea-cup for each of us was 
placed ; on the hearth stood copper kettles with 
water for tea,* and a pipe, with a little pouch of 
tobacco, was laid ready for each. Instead of lamps 
with fish-oil, candles were burnt. We wondered 
not a little at this unexpected and rapid meta- 
morphosis. ys 
We had scarcely recovered from our astonish- 


* The Japanese burn a fire on the hearth from morning till 
evening, both in winter and summer. Men and women sit round 
the fire and smoke tobacco. The kettles are never off the fire, as 
tea is their common beverage for quenching thirst. If they have no 
tea, they drink warm water, but never taste cold. Even their sagi 
they like better warm than cold. 
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ment, when several officers, with their children, 
came to visit us. They offered us their congratu- 
lations, seated themselves by the fire, and smoked 
and chatted with us. In a word, we seemed no 
longer prisoners, but guests. Supper was not 
handed to us as usual, in cups or basins, but was 
served up, according to the Japanese custom, on 
trays. The vessels used were entirely new, and a 
finer sort was allotted to the officers than to the 
sailors. The aliments were better than before, 
and the sagi was no longer dealt out to us in cer- 
tain portions, in cups, but was placed before us, 
as wine is in Europe, so that we might fill it out 
as we pleased. 

This kind treatment revived ire hope of again 
seeing our country, and: we passed a_ tranquil 
night, for the first time smce our imprisonment. 
The two following days were spent equally agree- | 
ably, and we considered our speedy return to 
Russia as certain. But our joy was not of long 
duration! New occurrences induced us to doubt 
the sincerity of the Japanese. We soon had to 
revert to our old meals, and nothing remained 
except the new utensils. The oil lamp again 
served to give us light, and the ropes which had 
been removed, were again hung up by our guards 
in their former situation. We, besides, learned 
that the Commandant or Governor of Kunaschier, 
who had entrapped us, his deputy, and the officer 
who gave us the letter in the Isle of Eetooroop, 


ee 
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had arrived at Matsmai, and that the Bunyo had. 
resolved to examine Alexei in their presence. . 
From this, we plainly perceived that the Bunyo 
did not. consider the investigation respecting us as 
yet brought to a conclusion. On Alexei’s return 
to the castle, he told us that the Bunyo had threat- 
ened him with death for the falsehood of his former 
declarations ; but that he had firmly stated that he 
feared nothing, and was ready to die for the sake 
of truth! Upon hearing this the Bunyo ceased to 
threaten, assumed a tone of good humour, desired 
him to think no more on what had passed, and. 
informed him that he would soon be called upon 
again for another examination. x ) 

Shortly after this, Kumaddschero brought to 
us a young man of twenty-five, named Murakami- 
Teske, and said the Bunyo wished us to teach him 
Russian, in order that he might examine the trans- 
lation of our manuscript, as the Japanese Govern- 
ment required that documents of this description 
should be certified by two interpreters. We asked 
what the declaration of the Bunyo then meant, 
when he pledged himself to better our situation, 
and to procure us our liberty? That is what the 
Bunyo wishes to do, replied Kumaddschero, but 
the Government requires that every paper should 
be translated by two interpreters. This statement 
vexed us nota little, and, as we believed it. insin- 
cere, we answered the interpreter with some degree 
of irritation, saying, that ‘‘ We saw plainly the 
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Japanese were deceiving ys, and did not intend to 
set us free, because they wished to make use of us as 
teachers ; but that they had made a great mistake! 
We were ready to die, but not to become the in- 
structors of the Japanese. Were they, however, 
in the first place, to assure us of the certainty of 
our return to Russia, we would labour day and 
night until the period of our departure, to teach 
them all we knew; but after the deceit they had 
practised, we were not disposed to undertake any 
such task.” Kumaddschero laughed and protested 
that there had been no deception, and that we 
could only think so in consequence of our igno- 
rance of the Japanese laws. At last, Messrs. 
Moor, Chlebnikoff and myself consulted what we 
ought to do, and resolved to give the new inter- 
preter some instructions until the spring, by which 
time we should see whether or not the Japanese 
were inclined to grant us our liberty. 

We had scarcely intimated our consent to give 
instructions to Teske, when he appeared with a 
chest full of manuscripts, consisting of vocabula- 
ries, drawn up by Japanese who had been in 
Russia, and of information concerning Russia, as 
each of these individuals had been required to . 
make a report to the government on every thing 
he had seen. The physician Togo and Kumadd- 
schero frequently visited us along with Teske. 
Kumaddscheroinformed me, that the Bunyo wished 
us, in addition to teaching Teske the Russian 
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tongue, to enable him to draw up a statistical ac- 
count of Russia and other European states, and that 
the Japanese would be extremely thankful for that 
information. We considered, that in the present 
state of things, some advantage might arise, not 
only to ourselves, but even to Russia, by our com- 
municating to the Japanese such facts as we thought 
it advisable to make .them acquainted with, and 
we readily agreed to undertake this task. To‘avoid, 
however, being troubled with innumerable ques- 
tions respecting trifles, we remarked, that persons 
who, like us, had spent almost the whole of their 
lives at sea, could not be expected to give all the 
information respecting Russia which the Japanese 
might wish to ebtain.* We were then very politely 
informed, that the Japanese would be perfectly 
satisfied with such information as we were capable — 
of giving them. | 
Teske shewed extraordinary capacity even in 
the very first lessons we gave him. He had an ex- 
cellent memory and pronounced the Russian words. 
with such facility, that we conjectured he had pre- 
viously learned the language, and was purposely 
concealing his knowledge of it, or, at least, that he 


* Among the English books sent to us, we found “ Tooke’s 
View of the Russian Empire,” which contained almost every thing 
of which the Japanese would have desired to be informed. We, 
however, concealed the real nature of that book from them, as we 
were afraid they would compel us to translate it. Other reasons 
also induced us to adopt this course. 
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was acquainted with some other European tongues. 
We had scarcely commenced to instruct him, when 
he remarked, that Kumaddschero. did not pro- 
nounce the words in the same manner we did, and 
quickly caught the correct sound: we had therefore 
to go over again the whole of the dictionary which 
Kumaddschero had drawn up, and he wrote above 
each word its pronunciation, according to the Ja- 
panese orthography. 

Our pupils visited us daily and remained with 
us from morning till night, leaving us only at the 
time they went to dinner. When the weather was 
bad they had their victuals brought to them in the 
prison.* Teske soon learned to read and pro- 
ceeded to enter in a vocabulary, the words he had 
heard us speak, spelt in the Russian alphabetic 
character. This, Kumaddschero never attempted 
to do ; indeed Teske learned more in a day, than 
Kumaddschero in a fortnight. While collecting in- 


* The Japanese made a distinction between a place of the kind 
in which we lived and areal prison. The former they called O4- 
sio, the latter Ro. The difference, according to their account, con- 
sisted in there being no fire in a prison and in the persons confined 
receiving no allowance of tea, tobacco or sagi; of the last of which 
we had every four or five days two tea-cups full given us. Ina Ro 
the food is also worse, even the rice is only served out in limited 
quantities. The building, and the strictness with which the per- 
sons confined are guarded, are, however, the same in both places. 
We, at first supposed, that an Oksio was a place destined for pri- 
soners of war, but, we afterwards learned, that Japanese were in- 
carcerated init. -An Oksio may therefore be aay ( as merely a a 
prison of a superior kind. ahs ' 
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formation from us respecting Russia, and other 
European countries, and with great diligence trans- 
lating the whole into the Japanese, he never failed 
to enter the Russian words in his lexicon, and 
to annex to them his own remarks. He also en- 
deavoured to ascertain whether the reports, made 
by the Japanese who had been in Russia, were 
correct. This gave him occasion to propose va- 
rious questions to us. 

We were now allowed the use of pens, ink 
and paper, and to write whatever we pleased, and 
we accordingly proceeded to make collections of 
Japanese words. We were, however, afraid to 
put our observations on paper, as we apprehended 
that the Japanese might, at some future time, take 
our manuscripts from us. 

A few days after we became acquainted with 
Teske, he brought along with him his brother, a 
youth of fourteen, and told us that the Bunyo de- 
sired we should also teach him Russian. “‘ Your — 
Bunyo may desire what he pleases,” we sharply 
replied, ‘‘ but we are not inclined to do whatever 
he may wish. We have already declared that we 
would rather sacrifice our lives than remain in Ja- 
pan on any conditions, still less will we submit to 
be made pedagogues of... We plainly see the ob- 
ject of all the flattering assurances we have received. 
We were told that one interpreter was not sufficient 
for the translation of our memorial, the law requir- 
ing two ; having consented to teach another we are 
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~ now required to instruct a boy. In this way a 
whole school will soon be formed, but that we will 
never agree to. We are few in number, and un- 
armed, and our lives may soon be taken, but we 
are resolved not to be made schoolmasters.” ‘This 
answer irritated Teske extremely. Being of a 
warm temperament, he was in a rage in an in- 
stant; spoke, contrary to the custom of the Japanese, 
very loud, and threatened that we should be com- 
pelled to do what we were ordered, whether we 
liked it or not.. We, with equal warmth, defied 
his power, or any that might be exercised over us’; 
telling him that, to put us to death was easy, but 
to force us to do what. we were determined not to 
do was impossible. In this way the dispute was 
kept up for some time, and, at last. he left ‘Us; still 
in a violent passion. 

We expected that this affair would be followed 
with some disagreeable consequences, but we ex- 
perienced none. Next morning Teske came to us 
with a very friendly air, and apologized for the 
angry manner in which he had expressed himself on 
the preceding day, and for having thus indiscreetly 
sivenus Offence, He attributed his conduct toa 
passionate character which he inherited from na- 
ture, and prayed that we would forget what had 
passed, and again become friends, We, on our 
part, also thought it prudent to apologize, and a 
reconciliation was, of course, soon accomplished. 
Teske now brought his brother with him, but 
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merely in the quality of a visitor. Some days after, 
however, he again spoke of the Bunyo’s wish to 
make him a Russian interpreter, and said, as if in 
jest, that it would be better for us if we consented 
to teach him. We replied, that if the Japanese 
desired to live in a state of peace and friendship with 
Russia, we would take his brother and several other 
youths home with us, where they would not only 
have the opportunity of learning the Russian lan- 
guage, but a great many other useful branches of 
knowledge. After this he spoke no more on the 
‘subject. | | 

Meanwhile we could not learn whether the 
assurances the Bunyo had given us were likely to 
be realized ; but it appeared probable that the Ja- 
panese Government was not incliged to credit our 
statements. It was evident that a doubt was enter- 
tained respecting the correctness of our translation, 
of the letter from the officers of the Dzana, and the 
Japanese fell at last on the following expedient to 
discover whether we had not deceived them. They 
ruled some paper in four columns, in one of which 
they inserted, in alphabetic order, all the words of 
the letter, omitting only. the words they already 
knew ; such as, my name, the word Japanese, the 
names of the officers who subscribed the letter, &e. 
At the bottom of the paper were some words which 
intimated that the Japanese wished us to fill up 
the other columns with the meaning of each word 
in English, French and Dutch. ‘This paper, we 
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were told, had been sent from the capital, but by 
whom the words were collected, we were not in- 
formed. It was supposed that a Japanese who un- 
derstood Dutch, had drawn it up. On. observing 
the artifice, we also thought it prudent to dissem- 
ble ; we pretended to have no idea whence these 
words had originated, and that we could extract no 
meaning from them, particularly as many of them 
were not Russian. We observed among the words 
some that commenced with aC (the Russian$) in 
which an E was written instead of that letter. 
From the form of the character we concluded 
that some European had written the manuscript*, 
who, however, did not understand Russian, as be- 
sides the above mentioned blunder, all the words 
were left in the same number and case as they stood 
in the letter, and, in some instances, N was 
changed into R. We, however, positively refused 
to comply with the request of the Japanese. We 
declared we had reason to believe, if we did write 
the words in the different languages required, that 
the Dutch interpreters, who were hostile to the 
Russians, would give’ them a meaning’ favourable 
to their own views. As proof that we had ground 


' * Some time after Teske owned to us that a Dutchman, named 
Laxman, had. written. the words. This man, in consequence of 
receiving a Jargesum of money, had agreed never to return to his 
own country. He lived in Yeddo, the Japanese capital, and was 


employed in making astronomical observations and in preparing 
. charts, . 
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for this suspicion, we cited the acknowledgement 
of the Dutch themselves, that they had greatly con- 
tributed to the dispute between Resanoff and the 
Japanese ; at the same time we offered to’ give a. 
translation of any document, but would not ex- 
plain detached words. ‘The Japanese immediately 
asked how the Dutch interpreters could know of 
any contention between them and Resanoff? We 
then gave them an account of a letter found by an 
English ship on board of a Dutch prize, in which 
the Dutch boasted of having succeeded in imbuing 
the Japanese with an irreconcilable hatred towards 
the Russians, and stating that our embassy had. 
been dismissed with such an answer as would put 
an end to all farther desire on the part of Russia 
for communicating with Japan*. On their asking 


* When the Dzana lay in Portsmouth, we formed acquaintance 
with a prize agent of the name of Brown. On its being acciden- 
tally mentioned in the course of conversatiou, by Lieutenant 
Rikord, that Resanoff was dead, Mr. Brown observed, that it was 
as well he was gone, as the recollection of his having been so 
simple as to allow himself to be out-witted by the Dutch, must 
have vexed him not a little. On Lieutenant Rikord asking him 
to explain himself more particularly, Mr. Brown made a statement 
to the following purport :—A Dutch ship, bound from Batavia to 
Amsterdam, having been taken and brought into Portsmouth, her 
papers Were, as usual, delivered to him. Among them he founda 
letter from the secretary of the counci! at Batavia to the Dutch 
government, in which, after describing the situation of the Dutch 
in Nangasaky, and the proceedings of Resanoff’s embassy, the 
writer stated that their interpreters had succeeded in turning every 
thing to the advantage of the Dutch, and had given the Japanese 


R 
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why we had not sooner informed them of this 
circumstance, we answered that we doubted whe- 
_ ther what we stated would be credited; and, be- 
sides, that we had no idea of the Dutch having 
interfered in any way in our affair; since, how- 
ever, it now appeared, that some reference must 
have been made to them on the subject, it was 
our wish not to afford them an opportunity of 
injuring us a second time. We then related some 
anecdotes of the conduct of the Dutch East and 
West India Companies, which afforded instances 
of the disregard of every principle of rectitude 
that stood in the way of the advantageous pro- 
secution of commercial interests; and, for the 
truth of all that we stated, we appealed to an 
English work which was among the books that. had 
been sent to us, and which detailed the transac- 
tions of those companies, in colours calculated to 
excite the strongest hatred and contempt of such 
rapacious traders. The Japanese now ceased to 
call upon us for the French, Dutch, and English 
words ; but requested that we would explain to 
them clearly the meaning of each of the words in 


such an idea of Russia, that they had dismissed Resanoff with an 
answer which would make the Russians think no more of sending 
ships to Japan. On our arrival at Kamtschatka, I made a report 
on this circumstance to the government, a copy of which I also 
communicated to the commissioner of the Russian American Com- 


pany, in order that he might give information of this discovery to 
the directors. 
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the first column, in order that they might fill up 
the blank columus with Japanese words of the same 
purport. This we could not refuse; and after the 
conclusion of the labour, which lasted several days, 
and gave both us and the Japanese interpreters 
much trouble, we had to set about a translation 
of Chwostoff’s paper, executed in the same 
manner. 

Meanwhile we learned that the officer, who 
was to proceed to the capital, with a report of our 
case, was ready to set out on his journey, and that 
the Bunyo wished, at the same time, to send some 
of our books to the Emperor. We were told, 
however, that it was intended we should be allowed 
the use of our books, as a consolation during the 
tedious hours of our confinement; and were, 
therefore, desired to pick out such as we wished 
to retain. The interpreter actually brought us the 
chest with the books, and:we laid some aside in 
the hope that we should be allowed to keep them ; 
but how were we deceived ! The Japanese marked 
those we had selected, and packed them separately 
from the others ; and, finally, carried off the chest 
without leaving us a single book. 

Whilst we were looking over the books, a 
circumstance occurred which embarrassed us not a 
little. Kumaddschero, in turning over the leaves” 
of one of the volumes, found a piece of red paper, 
upon which were some Japanese words. It was 
one of the tickets which in Japan are usually 

R 2 
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attached to goods. I recollected that it had bees 
given to me by one of our officers in Kamtschatka. 
Kumaddschero read the ticket, and asked where it 
had come from, and how it had got into my book? 
I said it was perhaps Chinese; but I had got it 
accidentally in Kamtschatka, and had put it into 
my book as a mark. Yes, yes, replied he, it is 
Chinese, and put it again into the place in the 
book frem.which he had taken it. J was afraid 
lest this would occasion new investigations, and be 
taken by the Japanese as a proof of our having 
participated in Chwostoff’s depredations. It was, 
indeed, most singular, that such a. multitude of 
circumstances, though some of them were totally 
insignificant and unworthy of observation in any 
other case, should conspire te make this jealous, 
timid and mistrustful people regard us as impli- 
cated in that unfortunate affair. I had accidentally 
been reading: when this. bit of paper was brought 
to me, and being: in want of a. mark at the me- 
ment, I used it for that purpose; and, by another 
accident, this book was put into one of the seven 
or eight chests which our shipmates had sent on 
shore to us. We often remarked among ourselres, 
that the writer ofa romance could, with difficulty, 

surround his. hero with as many unlucky events as 
those in which fate had actually involved us; and, 

Jesting with Mr, Moor, who was young and hand- 

some, we used to advise him to try to win the 

affections of some distingnished Japanese lady, 
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through whose aid we might be enabled to escape. 
Our adventures would then have been ‘truly ro- 
mantic—unfortunately we ‘wanted a heroine to 
complete our story. OMe 
Before the departure of the officer for the 
capital, we were conducted into the presence of the 
Banyo. Ue wished that we should shew him 
how the Enropeans wore hats and swords, and 
for this purpose a hat and sword were brought 
tous. Their curiosity went so far, that they in- 
quired what was denoted by officers wearing their 
hats sometimes length-ways, ‘and sometimes cross- 
sways; and were surprised, when we informed 
them that they might, on the parade, wear their 
hats as they pleased ; and that no distinction of rank 
was denoted thereby. They also asked how the 
sailors wore their hats*. The Governor then said, 


® When we were seized at Kunashier, our smlors’ hats accie 
dentally feil off, and the Japanese cut them in several places with 
their swords. When we were imprisoned in the cages at Matsmai, 
they wished the sailors to sew their hats. “The latter, however, 
declared that that was impossible, without needles and scissars, 
that it was besides a difficult task, and the Japanese might under- 
take it themselves. ‘They, however, insisted onthe sailors doing what 
they required, and at lengh resolved to trust them with needles 
and scissars. ‘The Japanese could, indeed, have done it much 
better than‘our sailors, as‘they are extremely neat in the execution 
of needle-werk; but they probably wished'to make it appear that 
the sailorstzad cut the hats themselves, as they might otherwise have 
been called to account for the valour which they had thus thought 
proper to exercise. We afterwards had frequent opportunities of 
observing the cunning and dissimulation of the Japanese in affairs 
0; this sort. 
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that it would be interesting to the inhabitants of 
the capital to be enabled to form a notion of the 
tall stature of the Russians, and therefore wished 
to have us measured *, which we immediately 
agreed to. But the curiosity of the Japanese was 
not yet satisfied. ‘They wished to have our por- 
traits taken in full length ; and Teske, who knew 
how to draw, was appoirted to execute them.. He 
drew them in India ink, but in sucha style, that 
each portrait would have passed for that of any. 
other individual, as well as of him it was intended 
for ; except the long beard, we could trace no re- 
semblance in them. The Japanese, however, sent 
them to the capital, where they were probably 
hung up in some of their galleries of pictures. 
Two days before his departure, the officer + 
came to our prison, ~as he said, for the purpose of 
taking leave of us, and of observing how we lived, 
in order that he might communicate some infor- 


* In Europe the two officers and myself would have been 
looked upon as men of the middle stature; but we were giants 
among the Japanese. What then must they have thought of our 
sailors, who would have made no bad appearance even in the im- 
perial guard. 

+ We had never before been visited by an officer of such. 
high rank, (this rank was styled Ginmiyagu). He was one of the 
five counsellors of the governor of Matsmai. Two of these coun- 
sellors are allowed to reside, by way of relaxation, in the capital; 
two live with the governor, and the other has the command of 
Chakodade. They are appointed to fill the latter office in 


rotation, and exchange annually with those who reside im the. 
capital. . . 
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mation to the government on this particular. He 
assured us that he would do all in his power to 
bring our affair to a happy issue, and took his 
leave, after having wished us good health. At the 
end of December he departed from Matsmai, tak- 
ing along with him the commander of Kunashier, 
his deputy, the officer who had given us the letter 
at Eetooroop, and the Kurile interpreter who had 
served us in our communications with the Japanese 
on that island. Met 

After his departure we hoped we should be 
allowed some rest, but our expectations were 
quickly disappointed. The more progress Teske 
made in his knowledge of the Russian language, 
the more trouble he gave us: he was, however, a 
kind and generous hearted creature. He fre- 
quently informed us of things at which Kumadd- 
schero had never hinted; and the latter fre- 
quently checked him when he thought he was 
too unreserved in his communications*. Teske was 
evidently more attached to us than any other 
Japanese. He seldom visited us without bringing 
along with him, as a present, something which he 
considered a dainty; and we had to thank him 
for many of the favours we experienced from the 
Governor. We now learnt that Teske filled the 


* Teske was once going to relate to us something respecting 
Laxman, the Dutchman, who resided at the capital; Kumadd- 
schero, however, muttered a few words between his teeth, and 
Teske was immediately silent. 
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office of secretary to the Governor, with whom he 
stood in high favour, and that he exerted all his 
influence to our advantage, though we freqnently 
quarrelled together. Gur disputes were chiefly oc- 
casioned by his unbounded curiosity which proved 
extremely troublesome. __ : 

We now thought ourselves fairly rid of all 
our translations; but the Japanese adhered to theirs 
grand maxim :—that nothing should be done at 
once, but every thing gradually. Teske and Ku- 
maddschero brought to us the following inscrip- 
tion on Japanese paper; ‘‘ the Russian frigate 
Juno visited this place, and named this village, 
the Village of Doubt.” We were informed that 
Chwostoff had left such an inscription on a cop- 
per-plate, in a pagoda in one of the Japanese vil- 
lages. They wished that we should explain its 
meaning. Here we had. new difficulties to en- 
counter. _How were we to translate this name, 
Village of Doubt, and why was the place so called ? 
When we succeeded in explaining the word Doubt 
to the Japanese, they themselves doubted whether 
they had not misunderstood our meaning, as they 
supposed it impossible that in such a case the 
word could have been so applied. We, on our 
part, were equally unable to form any notion of the 
sense in which Chwostoff had used this phrase. 
When we assured them, that no Russian could ex- 
plain the meaning of the writer of the inscription, 
they suspected that we wished todeceivethem,and to 
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conceal something which might tend to our own dis- 
advantage. This business occupied us several days. 
They then wished us to translate an epitaph which | 
the pilot, Lovzoff, had cut upon the trunk of a 
tree at Nemuro, under which a sailor had been 
buried, who died of the scurvy during the time 
that Laxman wintered in that place. This task, 
however, was completed in an hour; for the Japa- 
nese had,.doubtlessly, been informed of the mean- 
ing of this inscription by Laxman himself, and 
were satisfied on finding that our explanation cor- 
responded with his. 

The Japanese kept us constantly employed in 
translating, with the view of making themselves 
acquainted with the Russian language, but still 
more out of curiosity and distrust. ‘They brought 
to us, for example, a copy of the communication 
which Resanoff had delivered to the Japanese from 
our Emperor. Of the title, in which the Emperor 
of Japan was mentioned, they could understand 
only. the words, “ of Niphon ;” they assured us, 
that their Emperor had never borne such a_title, 
and were unable to divine what had induced the 
Russians to make use of it. 

When we made inquiries respecting his real 
title, they told us it was extremely long and diffi- 
cult to remember. In the same manner they con- 
cealed from us their Emperor’s name. They did 
not, indeed, exactly refuse to make us acquainted 
vith it; but every individual, to whom we ad-— 
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dressed ourselves for information on this point, 
gave us a different answer, so that we could 
never learn his real name. We, however, under- 
stood, that, according to the Japanese laws, no sub- 
ject could bear the name of the reigning empe- 
ror*, and that every individual, who may hap- 
pen to have the same name as the hereditary prince, 
is obliged to adopt a new one on his ascending the 
throne. In the document, mention was: made of 
all the presents which had been sent from the Rus- 
sian court to the Emperor of Japan. We had 
learnt from Captain Krusenstern’s Narrative that 
all these things had been exhibited to the Japanese, 


* The Japanese have both family names and proper names; but 
the former are alwaysplaced before the latter. For instance, Wechara 
is a famiiy name, and Kumaddschero a proper name; yet our 
interpreter was called Wechara-Kumaddschero.—tIn familiar 
conversation both names are seldom mentioned; and, in the same 
way as in confidential discourse, only one name is used when they 
address any individual to whom they wish to shew particular re- 
spect. In the latter case, however, they make use of the word 
Sama, which is equivalent to the title Mr., and place it either 
after the family name or proper name; as, WEecnHaRa Sama, 
Tesxe Sama, &c. The Japanese likewise attach other meanings 
to this word Sama.. It corresponds with our words Lord, God, 
ruler, and master; for example, Tenro-Sama signifies the Lord 
in Heaven; Kumpo-Sama, the Japanese political Emperor; 
(Kuméo is the name of the present reigning family.) Kun-Rat- 
Sama is the Japanese spiritual Emperor ; for Kzn-Raz is his family 
name; and Osunso-Sama is Lord Governor. Sama, however, is 
not attached to any other titles, they never say Ginmryacu- 
Sama, &c. I must likewise observe, that this word is pronounced 
in. the same way in all the above cases, although the apeHiPs varies 
_ in each, 
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and yet our interpreter asked. us fo give him a 
description of them. We afterwards found that 
they had in their possession a minute description 
of these articles, which not merely pointed out the 
size and use of each, but likewise mentioned the 
time and place at which they had been manufac- 
tured. They shewed us this description, from 
which they translated several passages. The cun- 
ning of the Japanese is truly astonishing ! When: 
they wish to discover any thing, they put their 
questions in such a way as would induce a belief 
that they entertain not the slightest notion of it, 
and have heard it mentioned for the first time in 
their lives ; if, on the contrary, they fancy they 
possess sufficient information on any subject, they 
never pretend ignorance, but frankly acknowledge 
all they know respecting it. 

In addition to the Russian papers, of which 
the Japanese wished to have translations, Teske 
and Kumaddschero brought to us a number of 
other things, and some translations of European 
books, of which they requested us to state our opi- 
nion; they, however, shewed themselves most 
anxious for the translations, and our communica- 
tion with them on those subjects afforded us many 
opportunities of remarking their distrustful dispo- 
sition. Among other things, they shewed us a 
Chinese painting, representing the city of Canton, 
where flags were flying on the factories of diffe- 
rent European nations, and they asked us. how it 
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happened that the Russian flag was not there ? We 
told them the reason of this, and they then in- 
quired why we had intended to enter a harbour in 
which there were no Russian merchants? ‘They were 
not a little astonished, and would. scarcely credit 
what we said when we told them that, in such 
cases, the people of Europe were accustomed to as- 
sist each other to whatever nation they might hap-_ 
pen to belong. Teske, besides, shewed us the 
drawing of a brass eighteen pounder, which had 
been cast in Holland. He made a great parade 
about it, and told us that the Japanese had taken 
it along with many other pieces of canon, after a 
great vietory which they had gained during their 
last war with the Coreans, about two hundred 
years ago. We, however, perceived, froma Latin 
inscription, that it had been cast scarcely a century 
a20, for the Dutch East India Company ; but that 
we might not put Teske to the blush, we expressed 
much astonishment at the exemplary valour of the 
Japanese. He, besides, shewed us 2 drawing of 
the Nadeschda, in which Resanoff had sailed to 
Nangasaky, and inquired what was meant by the 
flag at the stern of that vessel, and other European 
flags, which Captain Krusenstern had probably 
hoisted for the purpose of ornamenting his ship. 
But we were most of all astonished on seeing some 
charts, which had been executed by the Japanese, 
whom Resanoff brought with him from Peters- 
burgh, and which described the course of the 
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vessel. On these maps were marked Denmark, 
England, the Canary Islands, Brazil, Cape Horn, 
the Marquesas Islands, Kamtschatka, and Japan ; 
in aword, everysea through which they had sailed, 
and every coast they had visited. The distances 
and situations of places were, it is true, quite in- 
accurate ; but when it is considered that these men 
were, probably, only common sailors; that they 
executed these charts from recollection, and that 
the situation of the sun was their only guide, in 
determining in what quarter of the world they 
were sailing, this inaccuracy is no proof against 
the general capability of the Japanese. 

Teske informed us that a number of Japanese — 
translations. of European books had been sent 
from the capital, in order that we might examine 
them, and pronounce our opinion of them: he 
added, that, as nothing had yet been decided in our 
favour, the Governor did not wish to distress us, 
but merely requested that we would compare three 
of these translations, and that the rest might re- 
main until he received orders for our liberation, 
in case we should then have time to inspect them. 
The following are the titles of the three books 
which Teske named. , 

Benyowsky’s conspiracy and. escape from 
Kamtschatka.—An. account of the expedition of 
the Russians and English to Holland in the year 
1799.—Geography of the Russian empire, 

Teske paid but little attention to the two first 
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mentioned books, but he read the last from begin- 
ning to end. We constantly found it necessary 
to make observations and contradictions on this 
work, which was a description of Russia, at a. 
period in which the country was in a very rude 
state ; and though the remarks it contained were 
for the most part correct, yet they related to our 
ancestors, and not to us. The Japanese, who ad- 
here to their old laws and customs with a most 
extraordinary pertinacity, were unable to conceive 
how a whole nation could have undergone so great 
a change in such a short period. 

Our religion was likewise a subject which 
excited the curiosity of the Japanese. Teske re- 
quested, in the name of the Governor, that we 
would make him acquainted with the doctrine of 
our faith, and on what it was founded. As a rea- 
son for making this solicitation, he said, that the 
Governor of Nangasaky, the place which is visited 
bys the Dutch, was very well acquainted with their 
religion, and it would be very discreditable to the 
Governor of Matsmai to return to the capital with- 
out being able to state any particulars respecting 
ours. 

We were very willing to communicate to them 
the moral tenets of the Christian religion, the ten 
commandments, and to give them some notion of 
the Evangelists ; but this was not what the Japanese 
wanted. They told us, that these principles were 
not peculiar to Christians, but that they were 
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common to all individuals who had good hearts” ; 
and that the Japanese themselves had long been 
familiar with them.. They most particularly wished 
to be made acquainted with our form of worship, 
as their countrymen who had been in Russia, had 
frequently visited our churches, and had written 
down all the observations they made respecting 
the liturgy. They asked us why the priests several 
times opened and shut a door, and what was con- 
tained in the goblets which they brought out, &c, 
But these were circumstances, which with the 
limited means we possessed of making ourselves 
understood, we found it impossible to explain. 
We, therefore, observed, that in order to make 
them acquainted with the secrets of our faith, it 
was necessary either that we should speak Japanese 
perfectly well, or they understand Russian better ; 
and, that since both parties were deficient in these 
requisites, we dared not undertake to communicate 
with them on matters of such importance ; since 
they might probably imbibe false notions of our 
religion, and even be led to regard as ridiculous 
things which are sacred. But we did not thus 
get rid of the importunity of the Japanese. They 
continually repeated their questions concerning 
our mode of worship; and we were, at length, 


* According to the Japanese idiom, whzte hearts. They call an 
individual of bad character a man with a lack heart, 
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compelled positively to declare, that we would not 
converse on these matters until we were fully com- 
petent to understand each other. 

Even Alexei was not left unemployed. The 
Japanese endeavoured to extract information from 
him respecting the Kurile Islands, of which they 
made him draw up maps in the best way he could. 
Alexei blotted abundance of paper, and furnished 
ample contributions for the geographical depots 
of the Japanese. To account for their applica- 
tions, they said, that their laws required that they 
should seek information from all foreigners who 
visited them, and observe and write down every 
thing, whether true or false, which they might 
be told. They alleged, that, by comparing 
the different accounts they thus received, they 
were enabled to separate truth from fiction, and 
to derive much advantage from this practice. 


_ When we ‘inquired whether any news that: 


concerned us had arrived. from the capital, the 
interpreters usually replied, that they did not 


know ; sometimes, however, they assured us that. 


the investigation of our case was going on well, 
and that we had reason to expect a favourable issue. 
In January, Teske, and afterwards Kumaddschero, 
told us as a secret, that the Bunyo had received 
orders to remove us to a convenient house, and to 
rendey our situation altogether more comfortable ; 
and that this change would take place on the Japa- 
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yese new-year’s day*. We had previously received 
the same information from our guards; but as 
they had often made statements which never were 
realized, we supposed that this was only a new 
invention with which they wished to console us. 
We, however, believed the interpreters, and re- 
joiced not at the idea of the improved accommo- 
dation which was promised us, but at the ray of 
hope of being permitted to return to our country, | 
which such a change of system afforded. We, 
therefore, looked forward to the month of Repaary 
with the greatest impatience. 

The Bunyo wished to present us with new 
clothes on the approach of the new year. He, 
therefore, ordered that some questions should be 
put to us respecting the colours and materials, and 
also the form in which we might wish them to be 
made. We thanked him for his attention, but 
wished to decline his offer, as we had already a 
-superfluity of clothes, and needed no addition to 
our wardrobe while in prison. He, however, per- 
sisted, and the interpreter took away Mr. Chlebni- 
koff’s uniform coat fora pattern. After some days 
had elapsed, new clothes were brought to us.. 
Those intended for the officers were made of taf- 


* At this time the Japanese new year commenced on the Ist of 
February. As they reckon by lunar years, but supply the diffe- 
rence between the lunar and solar reckoning, by adding a thirteenth 
month to each year of the proper number for that intercalation, 
their new year’s day corresponds every nineteen years with the 


solar new year. 
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fetas, with linings of the same, and wadded ; but 
the dress provided for me was of a green colour, 
while that given to Mr.Chlebnikoff and Mr. Moor, 
was brown*. The sailors received wadded cotton 
clothes of a grey colour. The Japanese could not 
imitate the fashion of our uniforms. They per- 
ceived themselves the want of resemblance, and 
expressed astonishment at the skill of the Euro- 
pean tailors. 

It became the practice, after the alterations 
had been made in our prison, for the guards to be 
constantly beside us; they sat down with us at the 
fire, smoked tobacco and chatted. ‘They were, in 
general, extremely friendly, giving us comfits, 
fine tea, and other delicacies; but all this was 
privately, as they were prohibited from making us 
any presents without the permission of their of- 
ficers. One of these men, who spoke the Kurile 
tongue, told us, as a secret, that the pelt-hunters 
who ran away from Chwostoff, on the Island of 


* Messrs. Moor and Chlebnikoff often wore the clothes whicht~ . 
the Japanese provided for us ; but I always appeared in my frieze , 
jacket and pantaloons. The Bunyo asked me, why! did not wear ~ 
- the articles which the Japanese had furnished, and supposed, that 
because I was the commander I wished to be dressed differently: 
from the inferior officers. I smiled at this idea, and observed, that 
in Russia, the colour and materials of our dress were the same, 2s. 
he might see by inspecting our uniforms, in which the only distinc- 
tions 1o be found consisted in marks, which denoted our respective 
ranks. It is probable, however, that he st] retained his opinion, 
as he, on this occasion, ordered my dress to: be made of a-different 
colour from the rest. . 
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Eetooroop, had, after the departure of the ship, 
been found drunk on the shore, and killed by the 
Kuriles. The Japanese Government was very 
much displeased with this, for though, perhaps, 
they would have ordered them to be executed, 
they believed their premature death had deprived 
them of much important information, which might, 
perhaps, long since, have brought about a reconci- 
liation between Russia and Japan. We learned, 
likewise, that an Aleute, named Jacoff, had escaped 
from Chwostoff, at Sagaleen, and had died there, 
some time since, of the scurvy. His statements 
were calculated to contribute not a little to our 
justification ; for he maintained that the Company’s 
ships had attacked the Japanese without any supe- 
rior authority ; declaring that he was assured of 
this by all the Russians who were on board of those 
vessels. His hatred of Chwostoff was carried so 
far, that he painted him in the blackest colours, 
and had requested the Japanese officers to furnish 
him with a musket, in order that he might lie in 
wait for the Russian commander, and shoot him 
when he came on shore, in revenge for the injuries 
he had received from him. The cause of this 
violent hatred was his having, on one occasion, 
been flogged for drunkenness, by order of Chwos- 
toff. According to Alexei’s representation, the 
Japanese themselves, and not the Kuriles, had 
killed the pelt-hunters; the latter certainly would 
not have committed that atrocity of their own 
s 2 
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accord. As a proof of his statement, he related 
the following story, which, though certainly de- 
ciding nothing for the truth of his asseveration, 
deserves, on other grounds, to be mentioned here. 

The Japanese had for several years carried on 
war against the Kuriles, inhabiting the mountains 
in the northern parts of Matsmai; and, unable to 
subdue them by force, resolved to obtain their 
object by artifice and treachery. They accordingly 
made proposals of peace, which the Kuriles ac- 
cepted with the greatest joy ; and it was agreed 
between the par ties that the treaty should be pub- 
licly celebrated. | The Japanese built, for that 
purpose, a large house, and, to an entertainment 
given in it, forty of the Kurile chiefs, and a num- 
ber of their bravest warriors, were invited. The 
Kuriles, who are fond of ardent liquors, were 
easily prevailed. upon by. their new. friends, to. 
drink deeply ; the Japanese, on. their part, feigned 
intoxication, and gradually withdrew. When they 
were all out of the house, the doors were closed, 
and the Japanese murdered their guests, by shoot. 
ing them with arrows through apertures which 
had been prepared for that purpose in the walls. 
They then cut off the heads of the Kuriles, salted 
them, and sent them to the capital as trophies of 
VICtOTY en, 0m 

This was a relation which could not have 
failed to excite horror in men at perfect liberty ; 
what feelings, then, was it not calculated to reuse 
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in us, who were actually in the power of a people 
capable of perpetrating so perfidious and atrocious 
a deed? Poor Alexei excused himself for not 
having given us this information before, by saying, 
that he was afraid it would render us uneasy ; he 
added, that he could describe several similar trans-. 
actions of the Japanese, but that he saw this first 
relation had not particularly gratified us. We 
smiled at his sinplicity, and observed, that as he 
had already told us the werst, we wished to hear 
the rest merely to satisfy our curiosity. Alexei, 
however, did not rightly comprehend us, and re- 
tained his idea that his narrative had displeased us. 
Meanwhile February arrived, and the Japa- 
nese new year commenced, but we heard not a 
word of the promised house. We supposed that 
the Japanese, who were busy keeping their holi- 
days, could not find time to think on us, and there- 
fore did not expect the fulfilment of their promise 
before the middle of the month*; our expectation, 


* The Japanese occupy an entire month in celebrating the 
ucw year; though the period of the festival, strictly speaking, is 
only from the new to the full moon, or a fortnight. During this 
period the courts are closed; all labour and business suspended, 
and nothing except visiting and feasting is thought of; but in the 
remaining half of the mouth the more industrious resume their 
occupations. The new year is the principal festival in the calendar 
of the Japanese. They, therefore, make extraordinary preparations 
at its approach, and procure new clothes for it, as we do at Easter, 
Custom requires that each person should visit all "his acquaintances 
in the place in which he resides, and send letters of congratulation 
to those which are at a distance. Our interpreters and guards were’ 
accordingly employed for some days previous to the festival in 
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however, was not only deceived, but our situation 
was rendered worse than it had been. We were 
supplied with nothing but rice and salted fish for 
our meals. During the first five or six days of the 
festival, neither the interpreters nor any officer 
visited us. When we saw the former, we reproached 
them with having deceived us. Kumaddschero 
assured me, that the reason we had not been re- 
moved to the house was, that the fish at that season 
approached the coast, and that all the inhabitants 
were, from morning till night, so busily engaged in 
the fishery, that no men could be found to clear 
away the snow, which had nearly buried up to the 
roof of the house allotted for us, as it had been all 
the winter unoccupied, This excuse was_ truly 
laughable, for it was difficult to believe that in a 
town, the population of which amounted to 50,000, 
men could not be found to do. this work, It now 
appeared to us absolutely certain, that the Japanese 
practised deception for the purpose of tranquilizing 


us and gradually reconciling us to our fate. We 


spoke our minds frankly on this subject to the 


writing letters of that kind and visiting cards, On the latter, the 
names of the person from whom the card comes, and to whom it is 
delivered are written, and also the opportunity by which it is pre- 
sented is described. Teske translated for us one of his congratula- 
tory letters. «lt was addressed to the officer at Kunashier, by whom 
we were entrapped, and was to the following effect:—** Last year 
‘“* you were happy, and | much wish that in this new year you may 
‘** also enjoy good health, and experience happiness and prosperity 
*\ in every undertaking ; T still respect you as formerly, and re- 
** quest that you will not forget me ——Teske.” 
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amterpreters.; but they laughed and assured us that 
ave were labouring under a mistake. While this 
uncertainty prevailed respecting the house, the 
.Bunyo took the opportunity of conferring upon us 
two favours ; he sent us some of our books to read, 
and razors that we might shave ourselves. Our. 
‘beards were very long, and their growth was at first 
exceedingly disagreeable, but-we were now accus- 
tomed to the inconvenience; and Mr. Chlebnikoff 
-and I refused to avail ourselves of the permission 
to shave, especially as it was required we should 
perform the operation in the presence of an officer 
cand other guards, lest we should commit suicide. 
The Japanese at first left it to us to shave or not as 
we pleased, but when they found that Mr. Chlebni- — 
‘koff and I did not use the razors, they intimated a 
disposition to compel us, telling us that the Bunyo 
avished to see us without our: beards. We replied, 
that it was the Bunyo’s duty to do us justice, and 
that for that purpose it must be indifferent to him 
whether we appeared before him with or without 
beards. | 

At last we learned from the interpreters, that 
-our case did not stand in the most favourable 
situation in the capital. Teske told us that all the 
officers in Matsmai, and even all the inhabitants 
of that town were convinced of the truth of our 
declarations, but the members of the supreme go- 
vernment were not of the same opinion, and be_ 
lieved that the interpreter Kumaddschero did not 
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sufficiently understand Russian td give a correct 
translation of our answers and our memorial, par- 
ticularly as his version of the latter was in several 
passages totally unintelligible. We asked Teske 
what he thought the government intended to do 
with us? He answered that it was not exactly 
known, as nothing was yet decided on; many, 
however, were of opinion that we would be set at 
liberty. We plainly perceived that it was his wish 
to save us from complete despair, but his assurances 
afforded us little consolation. In a consultation, 
we all concurred in opinion, that there was no 
hope of our being set at liberty by the Japanese ; 
flight, therefore, was the only means of deliverance. 
But Mr. Moor, and the two sailors, Simanoff and 
Wassiljeff, would by no means consent to adopt 
this desperate course, though Mr. Chlebnikoff and 
I did all we could to persuade them toit. We ex- 
plained to them, that it was not impossible to 
escape from the place of our confinement, to inake 
ourselves masters of a vessel on the sea-shore, and 
then, with the help of Heaven, to proceed either 
to Kamtschatka or the coast of Tartary, as circum: 
stances might render necessary. We represented 
that, instead of lingering and wasting away our 
lives in prison, it would be far more glorious to die 
in the sea, the element to which we had consecrated 
our lives, and in which, every year, so many of our 
brother sailors were buried. We allowed the un- 
dertaking to be difficult, but not ictally desperate 
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and impracticable ; since storms and waves had 
repeatedly driven Japanese vessels to the Rus- 
sian coasts, why, we asked, might we not hope to. 
reach the point to which we should be steering? 
But all our arguments and representations were in. 
vain, Mr, Moor absolutely refused to enter into 
our design, and together with the two sailors, 
turned a deaf ear to all our persuasions. In the 
hope, however, that they might one day or other 
be induced to undertake the execution of this pro- 
ject, we began to collect astore of provisions. Un- 
perceived by our guards, we daily laid by a portion 
of our boiled rice ; and, during ‘the night, when 
it had become dry, deposited it in small bags. 
Meanwhile the spring season commenced. 
The day became longer, and the cold, which gra- 
dually diminished, was superseded by the genial 
rays of the sun. At the commencement of March, 
we were, by order of the Bunyo, frequently per- 
mitted to walk in the yard. On the 4th of that 
month, Teske informed us that it would be much 
better were we permitted ‘to go to the capital, 
where we might have an opportunity of convinc- 
ing the members of the government of the truth 
of our memorial, and of interceding for our libe- 
ration, as it was very doubtful whether that object 
would be attained without our personal appearance 
there. He added, that every individual in the 
capital entertained the conviction, that Chwostoff 
had acted by command of the Russian Government, 
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-and that our sole object in visiting them was te 
‘inspect their harbours, with the view of afterwards 
overwhelming them with a greater force. 

We, besides, learned from Teske another 
«ircumstance which was of the utmost importance 
to us. He told us that Chwostoff, during his first 
attack, had carried off some Japanese whom he 
detained at Kamtschatka during the winter. In 
the following year, however, he landed them on 
the Island of Lissel (Pic de Langle), giving them a 
paper addressed to the Governor of Matsmai, 
which would be shewn to us in course of time. 
Teske either could not, or would not, inform us 
‘by whom this paper was signed ; but as the Japa- 
nese had already, as we believed, shewn us every 
bit of paper on which any Russian words were 
written—even the prayers distributed by the Ku- 
riles—and_ had anxiously required'translations,and 
‘yet had made no mention of this paper, it appeared 
to as that it must be a declaration of war, or some 
other important document of Chwostoff. It 
sseemed to us highly probable that Teske was ac- 
-equainted with the contents of this paper, and that 
the Japanese concealed it from us, under the sup- 
position that they could, in the end, fully convict 
ais of deception. What then could we urge in 
our justification ? Teske had no sooner quitted us, 
than Mr. Moor declared that he perceived plainly 
all the horrors of.our situation, and was ready to 
attempt lis escape along with us; and Sima-— 
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noff and Wassiljeff expressed the same deter- 
mination, — 

One thing only remained doubtful, whether 
it would be prudent to trust Alexei with our secret, 
and persuade him to escape along with us, or 
whether we should leave him behind. We feared 
to make him acquainted with our design, lest he 
might betray us; and, on the other hand, we were 
distressed at the idea of abandoning him, to endure 
the nard punishment which the Japanese would 
not fail to inflict upon him. We at first resolved 
to leave a letter, addressed to the Governor, assur- 
ing him of Alexei’s innocenee, Mir. Moor, how- 
ever, advised us to make him acquainted with our 
plan, and to take him along with us, as we might 
find him extremely useful, owing to his knowledge 
of the various roots and herbs which were fit to 
eat ; and his experience in navigating the waters 
of that. part of the world. We accordingly un- 
folded our design to him. He at first testified the 
utmost amazement, changed colour,and was unable 
to utter asyllable. He, however, quickly recovered 
himself, declared that he was as good a Russian as 
any one of us, that he acknowledged the same God 
and Emperor, that whether we were right or wrong, 
he was ready to escape along with us, and though 
we might be swallowed up by the waves, or 
put to death by the Japanese, he would share 
every misfortune we might encounter. We 
were uot a little astonished at Alexei’s resolu- 
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tion and firmness, and we now began to delibe- 
rate on the means of carrying our design into 
execution. | 

There were two ways by which we might 
succeed in escaping from our confinement. Two 
ef the soldiers, who were set to guard us, usually 
sat sound aleep by the fire until midnight, and 
some of the rest were so addicted to drinking 
strong liquors, that they frequently came to us 
in a state of intoxication, when they supposed. 
there was no danger of their being detected by 
their superiors. During the night, and taking 
advantage of a favourable wind, it would be easy 
suddenly to seize our guards and bind and gag them 
to prevent their giving any alarm. We might 
then gain possession of their sabres, and climb-. 
img over the fence into the hollow, we might 
cautiously reach the sea:shore, and there endea- 
veur to make ourselves masters of a vessel, in 
which we might sail to the coast of Tartary. This 
project, however, appeared impracticable, and we! 
accordingly laid down another plan. At midnight 
eur guards, having closed our doors, were accus- 
tomed to retire to the guard-room, where they 
generally fell asleep, without thinking it necessary 
to watch us with that degree of rigour which they 
had at first observed.’ At the further corner of 
their guard-room was a small door, which was 
kept fast locked and sealed ; but as we had in our 
possession a large sharp knife, we might cut 
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through the beam to which the hinges were affixed, 
and having effected our escape from the guard- 
room, we might soon cross the fence, or wooden 
wall, by means. of a ship-ladder which we had 
made out of a sail-cloth hammock *. That we 
might not be totally unarmed, we intended,. be- 
fore the execution of our enterprise, to make some 
pikes out of the long poles, on which our linen 
was hung to dry after it had heen washed. 

We waited with impatience for the first fa- 
vourable night to attempt the execution of our 
plan. At length, on the 8th of March, the. wind 
began to blow from the east, accompanied by fogs 
and rain ¢, and we were persuaded thataf it con- 
tinued without change for a few days, we might 
reach the Tartar coast, in case we succeeded in 
gaining possession of a vessel. At the approach 
of twilight we began secretly to make preparations 
unperceiyed by our guards;. but night had no 
sooner set in, than the clouds dispersed, the stars 
began to twinkle, and the wind changed to the 
west. We were thus compelled to postpone our 
attempt. 


* When we were scized at Kunaschier, a seaman’s hammock 
happened to lie under a sail-in our boat. We afterwards requested 
the Japanese to give us the sail instead of a coverlet; but this 
they refused to do. Whilst we were in Chakodade, however, 
they gave one of the sailors this hammock, which we converted 
into a ladder. | 

+ In these parts, fogs are the never-failiig attendants: of an 
easterly wind. 
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Two days after, the wind again blew in a fa- 
vourable direction, and the weather was as fine as 
we could have wished it to be. Mr. Chlebnikoft 
expressed a hope that on the following night, with 
the help of Heaven, we should attempt the execu- 
tion of our plan, when to our great astonishment 
and vexation, Mr. Moor replied, that he would 
neither dissuade us from ‘our purpose, nor do any 
thing to prevent our carrying it into effect; but 
that, for his own part, he was resolved to sub- 
mit to the destiny which awaited him, and never 
to make any attempt towards effecting his own 
liberation. We endeavoured to prevail on him to 
resume his former determination, and conjured 
him to reflect on the inconsistency of his conduct ; 
but all our representations were of no avail. He re- 
plied, with ill-humour and warmth, that he was 
‘no child, and knew very well how to act, that he 
would place no obstacle in the way of our escape, 
which we might effect without him, and desired 
us never more to mention the business in his hear- 
ing, since all our arguments and persuasions would 
be to no purpose. 

From that moment a complete change took 
place in the behavicur of Mr. Moor. . He avoided 
entering into conversation with us, and when we 
spoke to him he would answer us briefly, and — 
sometimes even with rudeness; though, to the 
Japanese, he adopted quite an opposite mode of 
conduct. He began to imitate their customs: he 
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no longer addressed the officers in the European 
way, as he before used to do, but spoke to them 
as if they had been his superiors, and even treated 
them with a degree of awe and veneration which. 
excited the amazement and laughter of the Japa- 
nese themselves. 

In this critical situation I scarcely knew how 
to.act. I, however, determined on requiring that 
Mr. Moor should promise, on oath, not to make 
known our escape until the morning after it should 
have taken place; and that in return we would 
leave behind us a letter to the Governor, and would 
pledge ourselves, in case of our being taken, to 
declare that Mr. Moor had no knowledge of our 
enterprise. The sailors, however, were of opinion 
that no reliance could be placed on Mr. Moor’s 
assurances, In support of their assertion they re- 
Jated so many things respecting this officer, that I 
was at length convinced it would be unsafe to 
trust him in these important circumstances. The 
interpreter having assured us that, when the warm 
weather set in, we should be permitted to waik 
about the city, escorted by a party of Japanese, we 
resolved to delay the execution of our enterprise, 
in the hope that we might likewise be conducted 
to the out-skirts of the city, where we might find 
an opportunity of effecting our liberation by force. 
We should then have had no reason to fear Mr. 
Moor. He had not hitherto maniiested any in- 
tention of discovering ourdesign to theJapanese ; we 
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therefore pretended that we had, like him, relin- 
quished every thought of escaping, and had come 
to the determination of patiently awaiting the fate 
which destiny had allotted for us; he did not, how- 
ever, change his suspicious conduct. 

In the meanwhile we formed an acquaint- 
ance with a, geometrician and _ astronomer, 
named Mamra-Rrnso, who had been sent from 
the Japanese capital. The first time he came to 
visit us, he was accompanied by our interpreter, 
who informed us that he had shortly before quitted 
Yeddo, from whence the government, by the ad- 
vice of a physician, who was skilled in the Euro- 
pean practice, had sent us some medicines to pre- 
vent the scurvy, a disorder which is extremely fre- 
quent and dangerous in Japan. These medicines 
consisted of two flasks of lemon-juice, a number 
of lemons and oranges, and a considerable quan- 
tity of dried herbs, of very fragrant smell, and 
which, according to the directions of the Japanese, 
we sprinkled in our soup. The Bunyo, be- 
sides, took this opportunity of sending us three or 
_ four pounds of brown sugar, and a box full of red 
pepper in husks, boiled in sugar, of which the 
Japanese are very fond *. But we quickly disco- 
vered that these presents were intended to per- 
. suade, or rather to force us to communicate to the 


* The Bunyo-had hfe frequently sent us presents of sugar, 
BEPDEt, and such articles. 
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Japanese geometrician .our methods of taking 
nautical and astronomical observations. To this 
end he was continually making solicitations. He 
shewed us his instruments, which consisted of an 
English sector, and astrolabe, with a compass, a 
case. of mathematical instruments, and quick- 
silver for forming the artificial horizon, and re- 
quested that we would shew him how the Euro- 
peans employed these things. He visited us 
every day, and frequently remained with us from 
morning until evening, during which time he 
gave us an account of his travels, and produced 
his plans and sketches of the different countries 
he had visited. We inspected them with the 
greatest curiosity. .The Japanese looked upon 
him asa very learned man, They always listened 
to him with the utmost attention, and wondered 
how he could have travelled to so many different 
places ; he had visited all the Kurile Islands, as far 
as the seventeenth, Sagaleen, and even the land 
of Mandshuren, and had sailed through the river . 
Amur. He manifested his pride, however, by a 
-constant boasting of the deeds he had performed, 
.and the labours he had endured. In recounting 
his adgentures he shewed us his travelling pan, in 
which he cooked his food during his journies. | 
He daily stewed or boiled something on our fire, 
and treated us with it. He had a small still with 
which he made spirits from rice, and which was 
kept constantly going. He drank freely of the 
T 


* 
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liquor himself, and shared it as readily with us, to 
the no little satisfaction of our sailors. He could 
ascertain the sun’s height, from the natural or arti- 
ficial horizon, with his sector, and knew how to 
find the latitude of a place by observing the sun’s 
altitude at noon. In his calculations he used 
some tables of declination, and other helps of that 
kind, which he said had been translated into Ja- 
panese from a Dutch book. As we had none of 
our tables in our possession, we could not well 
decide on the accuracy of those he employed. 

Mamia-Rinso communicated to us several 
pieces of interesting information, the authenticity 
of which we verified by a comparison with the 
statements made by other Japanese, and an account 
of which cannot be indifferent to our Government. 
I shall take another occasion of mentioning these 
communications. 

Soon after our first Ritesh with this 
man, we learned that he was not only celebrated 
among the Japanese for his learning, but was. re- 
garded asa most distinguished warrior. He was 
in the Island of Eetooroop at the time that Chwos- 
toff landed, and fled with some other soldiers to 
the mountains. He was, however, hit by a Russian 
ball, and received a flesh wound, from the effects 
of which he soon recovered. It was a fortunate 
wound for him, since it was the means of procur- 
ing him promotion and a pension. He declared, 
that after Chwostoft’s attack, the Japanese had it in 
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contemplation to send three ships to Okotzk, in 
order to raze that place to the ground. We used 
to laugh at this boast, observing, that we were 
sorry the Japanese had not sent thither thirty, or 
even three hundred ships instead of three, as we 
were certain none of them would ever have got. 
back. He, on his part, appeared offended at this 
observation, and asserted that the Japanese were 
not inferior in war to other nations. I must here 
remark, that this was the first Japanese who ven- 
tured, in our presence, to swagger and assume 
importance on account of his military skill, and 
his vapouring made not only us but even his own 
countrymen sometimes laugh at him. He had 
heard, that besides ascertaining the latitude by the 
sun’s altitude, the longitude could be found by 
lunar and astral observations, and wished us to 
shew him how that was done. Wewere, however, 
unable to comply with his request, as we had not 
the necessary tables, and could not make ourselves 
understood on such subjects with all the assistance — 
of our interpreters. He shewed great displeasure 
at our refusal, and said that Japanese men of learn- 
ing would soon arrive, with Dutch interpreters, from 
_ the capital, to extract explanations from us on 
scientific subjects, and that we would be compelled 
to answer their questions. 
This news was not very eonsoling, for it indi- 
cated that the Japanese intended to force us to give 
them instructions. | Mr. Moor had voluntarily 
2 
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offered his services in that respect, but had de- 
clined teaching mathematics on the ground of 
inability ; ; he, however, advised the Japanese to 
resort to Mr. Chlebnikoff for instruction in the 
mathematical sciences, as he was well acquainted 
with those branches of knowledge. 
Though Mamia-Rinso was decidedly inimical 
to. us, we were not always engaged in disputes 
with him; on the contrary, we conversed to- 
vether in an apparent friendly manner on va- 
rious subjects, among which the political was the 
most important. He maintained that the Japanese 
had well-founded reasons for believing that the 
Russians entertained evil designs upon them, and 
that the Dutch had spoken truth in their informa- 
tion respecting several European courts. Teske, 
however, was not of this opinion. He believed 
that the Dutch had designedly infused suspicion 
into the Japanese Government against the Russians 
and the English; they asserted that these two 
nations, then united against France and her allies, 
had determined to extend their power towards the 
east ; that England acting by sea, and Russia by 
land,and reciprocally supporting each other, had for 
their ultimate object to divide China and Japan bee 
tween them. As proofs, of this intention, the 
Dutch cited the progress which those nations had 
in a Short time made in their approaches towards 
Japan; Russia being in possession of Siberia and 
the Aleute Islands, and prneiany of India. Captain 
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Broughton, who twice visited the Japanese coasts, 
and on both occasions had intercourse with the 
natives, performed these voyages at the time when 
Russia and England were at war with France and 
Holland ; and, according to Teske’s statement, the 
Dutch then asserted that the English were examin- 
ing the Japanese harbours with the view of after- 
wards attacking them. We protested that this 
notion was groundless, and endeavoured to explain 
to the Japanese the real cause of Captain Brough- 
ton’s visits to their coasts, which was well known 
to the Dutch, and also to convince them that the 
false representations of that people originated in 
selfishness and jealousy, as they were afraid that the 
Japanese might consent to a commercial intercourse 
with England and Russia, whereby they would be 
deprived of the immense advantages they derived 
from their fraudulent traffic, and the sale of trifling 
articles at a most exhorbitant price. ‘Teske agreed 
with me, and appeared firmly persuaded that the 
representations of the Dutch proceeded solely from 
avarice and envy ; but Mamia-Rinso still retained 
his favourable opinion of them. On this occasion, 
Teske gave an account of a transaction which had 
rendered the Japanese Government so inimical to 
the English, that, he was of opinion, if a ship of 
that nation arrived on the coast, the crew would 
be liable to.be dealt with as we had been. | 
One or two years after Resanoff’s departure, 
a large ship, under Russian colours, appeared at the. 
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entrance of the harbour of Nangasaky. Some 
Dutch and Japanese were, by order of the Go- 
vernor, sent on board, where the former, one ex- 
cepted, were detained ; the latter, and the Dutch- 
man, were directed to return ashore with a notifi- 
cation that the vessel was an English ship ; that the 
rest of the Dutch were kept on board in consequence 
of the two nations being at war, and that they 
would be carried off as prisoners, unless the Japa- 
nese supplied the ship with a certain number of 
bullocks and pigs. While waiting for an answer, 
the English sailed up and down the harbour in 
boats, and made soundings. Meanwhile the 
Dutch persuaded the Governor to pay the ransom 
demanded, and the Dutchmen were sent on shore. 
The Governor had to atone with his life for his 
conduct in this affair, and orders were immediately 
issued to act hostilely against the English where- 
éver they might be found. 

On our remarking that the Dutch cheated the 
Japanese by selling them wretched merchandize at } 
high prices, Teske replied that the Japanese Go- 
vernment was perfectly sensible of that ; but, not- 
withstanding, would not alter the old arrange- 
ments. In our conversation on this subject, he | 
related the following anecdote. The war with 
England having prevented the Dutch from trading 
direct to Japan, they freighted ships in the United 
| States of America, with valuable cargoes for Japan. 

These ships enter ed Nangasaky under the Dutch 
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flag.. The cargoes were delivered before the Ja- 
panese began to take particular notice that both 
these ships and their crews differed very much in 
appearance from the vessels and seamen they 
had been accustomed to see. But suspicion was 
in particular excited by the superior quality of the 
goods, which were, in fact, all English; the go- 
vernment, on discovering this, immediately ordered 
the ships to be reloaded and dismissed from the 
harbour. 

About the middle of the month of March, the 
Governor gave us permission to walk about the 
town and its environs. We twice made excursions 
to the distance of four leagues, accompanied by 
five or six imperial, and three or four of the prin- 
cipality soldiers, under the direction of one of the 
interpreters. Besides this escort, we were attended 
by several servants, who carried our tea equipage, 
sagi, mats, and not unfrequently provisions for our 
dinner. A police officer from the town was also 
attached to our escort ; he preceded us and pointed 
out the road we were to take. . 

The Japanese often took us four wersts from 
the town to the hills, and along the sea coast. We 
perceived that it would not be difficult to break 
koose from our guards, by using their own arms*. 


* The Japanese constantly wear a sabre and a dagger at the 
girdle; but when they sit down ina house they usually lay their sabre 
on the floor beside them. The dagger, however, is seldom removed 
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The question, however, was, whither should we 
then fly? We resolved to wait for an opportunity 
when there should be a vessel on the coast, to 
which we might push off; and for that reason we 
always requested the Japanese to take us along the 
shore. We did not forget, at the same time, to carry 
our supply of provisions with us. Mr. Moor, how- 
ever, who could not fail to conjecture our design, 
told the Japanese that he felt pain in his feet, and 
begged they would not go so far from the town. 

At the latter end of March, the interpreter 
and our guards again informed us that we should 
‘soon be released from our confinement, and that 
we were only kept in prison until the completion 
of the necessary repairs in the house which was — 
designed for us. Soon afterwards Kumaddschero 
requested that Mr. Moor would describe to him, by 
a drawing, in what part of their houses the Russians” 
place images of their Saints, in order that some 
might be put into our new residence. We 
_ Taughed at this, and assured him that the Japanese 
might fix up the images wherever they pleased ; but 
Kumaddschero repeated his solicitation, and Mr. 
Moor at length gave him a drawing .* 


from the girdle, and when it is, if they have to leave, but fora mo-_ 
ment, the apartment in which they may be, they never fail to re- 
place it. Ina word, the dagger is their inseparavlé companion. 

_. * We soon learned that Kumaddschero had really made a very 
serious matter of it, for every thing was arranged precisely accord- 
ing to Mr. Moor’s drawing. 
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On the morning of the Ist of April, the Japa- 
nese began to remove our things to the house, 
and at noon we were conducted before the Bunyo 
at the castle. In the presence of all the chief 
officers of the city, he informed us that we were 
now to be released from our imprisonment, and 
lodged in a fine house, which had previously been 
the residence of a Japanese officer, that we should 
live in a much better style than before, and that we 
ought therefore to regard the Japanese as our 
countrymen and brothers. With these words he 
withdrew, | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“From the castle we were conducted to the house 
which had been prepared for us. It was situated 
opposite to the southern gate of the fortress, be- 
tween the rampart and a sloping rock, at the foot 
of which the middle quarter of the city was built. 
It had a pretty extensive yard, and was surrounded 
by a wooden wall or fence, with chevaux-de-frise. 
The yard was divided by a wooden fence into two 
separate parts, one of which was appropriated to us. 
In this place, three or four trees and a few shrubs 
were planted, and the Japanese, in drawing our 

attention to all the elegancies of our new dwelling, 
called it a garden. There was a puddle of dirty 
water in the further corner of the yard, which 
they styled a lake, and a Inllock of mud in the 
- centre was intended to represent an island.* From 


* The Japanese are extremely fond of gardens, and love to 
imitate the works of nature. Duiing our walks through the city, 
we frequcntly passed by houses with little pieces of cultivated 
ground. ‘They all contained a pool of water surrounded with trees 
and bushes. Inthe centre ofthe water two or three heaps of earth 
were usually collected to represent islands, with stones fixed upon 
them, by way of being rocks and mountains; some of these islands 
were even planted with shrubberies. In the water we sometimes 
observed little boats and vessels sailing about, which were, how- 
ever, very badly made. Such were the ornaments usually attached 
to the houses of the poorer classes, whose bits of enclosed ground, 
Or yards, were only a few paces in diameter; the richer class, 
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this yard, or garden, a small door, which was, 
however, always closed, communicated with the. 
adjoining yard. It was only opened when the 
commander of the Sanga: soldiers, or one of the 
oflicers came to inspect our yard ; or when we were 
led out to waik. At sunset our guards began to 
walk their rounds at every half hour. The gate 
leading to the road next the rampart was in the 
other part of the yard, and was only closed during 
the night.: Our house was divided by wooden 
palisades into two separate parts, each of which 
communicated with the corresponding half of the 
yard. One half of the house contained three 
apartments, which were assigned to our use, and 
separated from each other by screens; and the 
other part behind the palisades was occupied by a 
party of soldiers, and an officer of the prince of 
Sangar, by whom we were guarded. They could 
observe all our motions with the greatest ease ; ‘and 
there was, besides, a door which communicated 
from their part of the house to our’s, but which 
was always closed. These soldiers, in addition to 
their sabres and daggers, were armed with ouns 


however, have, in general, fine gardens. The climate ofthe Island 
of Matsmai, notwithstanding its advantageous geographical situa- 
tion, is, on account of other local circumstances, unfavourahle for 
gardening; but, from the accounts of the Japanese themselves, 
there are many fine gardens on the Island of Niphon, belonging 
to the princes and other individuals of distinction, whose chief 
pride consists in admitting the common people to walk in them, 
asd to wonder at the beauty of their cultivation. 
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and pikes. The officer was constantly seated 
near, the palisades, looking into our apartment. 
Besides this guard-room, there was anather little 
chamber, in which two imperial. soldiers were 
stationed, who were. occasionally relieved, and 
who could likewise see all that passed in our 
apartments. The door which led from. their 
chamber to our lodgings was closed only at night. 
These soldiers were frequently with us in the course 
_of the day; and, indeed, sometimes visited us 
during the night, when we were first removed to 
our new abode. Behind these guard-rooms, and 
in the same part of the house, were chambers for 
the servants, kitchens and store-rooms. That part 
of the house which we occupied was surrounded 
by a balcony, or gallery, from which we could see 
over the fence, and could descry towards the south — 
the straits of Sangar, the opposite coast of Japan, : 
and the masts of several vessels lying close in 
shore.* Through the openings in the fence, we 
could discover the vessels themselves, together with 
a part of the city. On the northern side, we had 
a, view of the castle and hills of Matsmai. 

Our residence was in various respects changed 


* The city of Matsmai is built on a large open bay, without 
having any regular harbour. The Japanese vessels lie close to the 
shore, behind heaps of stones, which serve to protect them from 
the waves. In some places, the depth at low water is, as the Japa- 
nese assert, four fathoms, which is amply sufficient for large Euro~ 
pean merchantmen. 
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for the better. We could, at least, enjoy the sight 
of the sky, the stars, and many other objects ; 
and could, when we chose, walk out into the yard 
and enjoy the fresh air. We had before been 
debarred from all these comforts. Our food was 
likewise considerably better. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, we were inconsolable whenever we re- 
collected the last words of the Bunyo. He desired 
us to regard the Japanese, as our brothers and 
countrymen, and mentioned not a word about 
Russia, as he had before been accustomed to do. 
He had formerly used ever ry effort to console us, 
by appearing to take an interest in our behalf, and 
promising to exert all his influence to facilitate 
our return to our native country ; but he now told 
us to look upon the Japanese as our countrymen. 
We could construe this in no other way than that 
we must make up our minds to remain in Japan, 
and banish every thought of Russia. But we had 
firmly resolved that such should not be our fate ; 
and had even bound ourselves by an oath, that 
whatever might be the consequence, we would 
attempt either to liberate ourselves by force from 
the power of the Japanese, or to escape secretly 
during the night. We had all, with the exception 
of Mr. Moor, formed a determination to perish 
rather than remain for ever in Japan. 

When the Japanese officers and the interpreter 
came, according to custom, to congratulate us on 
our removal to our new abode, they immediately 
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observed. that the house had not made the im- 
pression upon us which they expected, and that we 
were as dull and melancholy as ever. We per- 
ceive, said they, that your change of residence 
has not contributed to cheer your spirits, and that 
all your thoughts are bent on returning to Russia. 
Though the Japanese Government has not yet 
come to any decision on your case, yet the 
Bunyo, when he visits the capital * in the summer 
season, will use all his influence with the Govern- 
ment to obtain your freedom and to send you 
home. Teske, who had repeatedly assured us of 
the interest which the Bunyo took in our case, 
on this occasion mentioned to us a circumstance 
which determined us on attempting our escape 
before the commencement of the summer. lt 
appeared that the Bunyo bad, a short time be- 


———— 


*There are two Obunyos, or Viceroys, in every district in 
Japan, which dors not belong to a governing prince, but is im-~ 
mediately dependant on the Emperor. The one resides in his pro- 
vince, the other in the capital, and they annually relieve each other. 
- The acting Bunyo makes a report of every thing to his coadjutor, 
who lays a statement before the Government, and uses his endea- 
yours to bring the affairs to a speedy and wished-for issue. The 
Japanese regard this mode of alternate government as extremely 
convenient. It is, besides, in other respects, really necessary ; as 
neither the wife nor children of the Bunyo are allowed to ac- 
company him to his province. They are detained in the capital as 
hostages for the faithful discharge of his duty. This rule is likewise 
_ observed with regard to the governing princes.. Their wives and 
-vhildren always reside in the capital; but the princes spend altere 
nately one year with their families and another in their prinei- 
| palities. 
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fore, received a letter from the capital, which he 
opened in the presence of Teske. On reading it, 
he let it fall from his hand, and his countenance 
evinced the deepest agitation and distress.. When 
Teske inquired the cause of his emotion, he re- 
plied, that the Government had paid no regard to 
his representation ; and, instead of granting him > 
permission to maintain a friendly understanding 
with the Russian vessels which might in future 
approach the Japanese coasts, he had been directed 
to burn them, and make their crews prisoners. 
The Prince of Nambu had, accordingly, been 
ordered to provide a considerable detachment of 
troops under the command of a distingnished — 
general, with artillery and ammunition, and to. 
strengthen the fortifications and reinforce the 
garrisons of Kunashier and other sea-ports. Then, 
we exclaimed, war is unavoidable; and the Japa- 
nese, and not the Russians, are the guilty pro- 
moters of bloodshed. War will doubtless ensue, 
replied Teske, but it will not last for ever ; when- 
ever peace is concluded, you will be set at liberty. 
Set at liberty! thought we, yes, when our bones: 
have rotted in Japan! We were well aware that 
the harbour of Okotzk did not contain so con- 
siderable a force as would compel the Japanese to 
come toa reconciliation ; for this purpose, it would 
have been necessary to send an expedition from 
the Baltic, and the practicability of that event 
depended on the peace with England. All these 


cael 
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things required time, and time might banish all 
recollection of our case. 

These considerations urged us to attempt the 
speedy execution of our project, and, if possible, 
to effect our escape before the arrival of any Rus- 
sian vessels ; as we reflected that, when they came 
within sight of the Japanese coasts, our guards 
would probably be doubled, or we might again be 
shut up in our cages. 

Teske’ used every endeavour to console us. 
He assured us, that if the new Bunyo should be 
as kindly disposed towards us as Anrao-Mapsi- 
-mano-Kamrt* had been, he might, in consequence 
_ of the personal intercessions which his colleague 

would make in our behalf, easily give another 
turn to our affair. The new Bunyo was expected 
in two months. — But the Russian ships might ap- 
pear in the interim; and as they had no reason to 
expect a friendly reception from the Japanese, they 
might probably themselves be the first to adopt 
measures of hostility; We, moreover, learned 
from Teske, that the new Governor would bring 
along with him the. secret paper which Chwostoff 
had sent to the Japanese, and which had not 
yet been shewn to us. In the meanwhile the Ja- 


* Arrao-MapDsiMANno was the name of the first Bunyo. Kami 
denotes a dignity which persons of rank obtain from the eccle- 
siastical Emperor, and is always added by way of distinction to the 
person’s name. There is'no dignity in Kurope, or perhaps in the 
, world, which corresponds with Kami; it signifies something 
spiritual, ” 
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panese were constantly questioning us on various 
subjects. This was chiefly by the advice of Mamia- 
Rinso. We learned from Teske that this man had 
become our irreconcilable enemy, that he had 
declared to the Governor that our arrival at Japan 
was not accidental, but that we had been sent 
thither for the express purpose of acting as spies. 
We were not informed of all the arguments which 
he adduced in support of his assertion ; but those 
which Teske mentioned to us were highly ludi- 
crous. For instance, it appeared to him a very 
suspicious circumstance that we should have along 
with us a letter of credit for five thousand piasters, 
which were to be paid by an English merchant at 
Canton; he was fully persuaded that some im- 
proper motives must have induced us to make pro- 
vision for so much foreign gold, which might 
be brought to Japan. He, therefore, inquired 
the name of the merchant, whether he had ever 
been in Russia, whether he spoke the Russian 
language, &c. Teske, however, assured us, that 
though Mamia-Rinso had not succeeded in altering 
the, good opinion which the Bunyo entertained 
of our conduct, yet his representations had had 
a considerable effect in the capital, where not only 
the Government, but the greater part of the people 
were prejudiced against us. 

In the meanwhile the Estenpadtels neglected 
no opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the Russian language, and they took notes of 
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every thing they Jearned.. They frequently men- 
tioned the men of learning * who were to come in 
the suite of the new Governor, for the purpose of 
conversing with us on philosophical subjects, and 
making themselves acquainted with the contents 
of our books. In short, every ray of hope that 
the Japanese would, of their own accord, grant us 
our liberty, had now vanished. They had, it is 
true, ameliorated our condition ; but this we at- 
tributed merely to their wish of reconciling us to 
our fate, in order that our lives might be preserved, 
and they reap the benefit of our instruction. 

On this subject we all entertained but one 
opinion, and our thoughts were wholly occupied 
with the means of carrying into effect our hazardous 
enterprise, to which our own companion, Mr. 
Moor, proved the greatest’ obstacle. This un- 
fortunate circumstance rendered our situation 
doubly wretched. .He was, as it were, transformed 
into another being. He no longer regarded him- 
self as a Russian, and assured the Japanese that all 
his relations resided in Germany, &c.t} His con- 


* Inthe capital of the Japanese empire, there is an institution 
resembling our universities or academies. The members of this 
institution devote themselves to the study of philosophy and the 
instruction of young persons, some of whom reside in the institu- 
tion, and others merely attend at the hours of instruction, for 
the receiving of which, however, the consent of the Govevnment 
is necessary. I shall hereafter mention the extent of knowledge to 
which learned men attain in Japan. 

_ + Mr. Moor’s father was a German, in the Russia service. 
His mother, however, wasa native of Russia, and he himself had 
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versations with the interpreters proved to us what 
we might expect from him. Alexei secretly in- 
formed us, that Mr. Moor had acquuinted him with 
his design of entering the Japanese service as Eu- 
ropean interpreter, and had advised him to do the 
same, for which he promised him his protection 
when he should become a distinguished man. It 
was evident that he was to us a very dangerous per- 
son, and this was an additional reason for inducing 
us to hasten the execution of our project. 

Had we been all of one mind, an attempt to es- 
cape might easily have been carried into execution. 
Though the Sangar soldiers scarcely ever fell 
asleep during the night, yet they concerned them- 
selves but little about us, and usually sat by the fire 
smoking tobacco. Their whole duty consisted in 
going every half hour round the yard, and striking 
the hour. The officer, it is true, always sat 
near the palisades, yet he seldom looked into our 
apartment, and was almost constantly occupied in — 
reading.* As for the imperial soldiers, they strictly. 


been baptized in the Russian Faith. Hehad received his education 
in the Naval Cadet College. 

* The Japanese are extremely fond of reading; even the com- 
mon soldiers when on duty are continually engaged with books, 
This passion for literature, however, proved somewhat inconvenient 
to us, as they always read aloud, in a tone of voice resembling sing. 
ing; much is the same style in which the Psalms are read at funerals 
in Russia, Before we became accustomed to this, we were unable 
to enjoy a moment’s rest during the night, The history of their 
native country, the contests which have arisen among themselves, 
and the wars in which they have been engaged with neighbouring 
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fulfilled their duty at first, but they afterwards slept 
during the whole of the night, or amused them- 
selves with reading or playing at cards or draughts.* 
We might easily, at midnight, have crept one after 
another into the yard, previously taking the pre- 
caution to place some of our clothes on the beds, 
and covering them up beneath the quilts, from 
which it would appear that we were still lying 
soundly asleep. There was an aperture under the 
fence, through which the water ran off from the 
yard: this opening might easily have been in- 


nations, form the subjects of their favourite books, which are all 
printed in Japan. They do not use metal types, but. print with 
plates cut out of pieces of hard wood. 

* Playing at cards and draughts are very common amusements 
among the Japanese. They are fond of playing for money, and will 
stake their last piece upon a game. They were tavght to play at 
cards by the Dutch sailors, who were allowed free intercourse with 
the inhabitants, and in Nangasak were permitted to visit taverns 
and wemen of a certain character; who, in Japan, carry on their 
trade of prostitution under the protection of the laws. The cards 
were at first known to the Japanese by their European names, and 
there were fifty-two in a pack. Owing, however, to the pecuniary 
losses and fatal disputes to which card playing gave rise, that amuse- 
ment was strictly prohibited in Japan. In order to evade the 
law, the Japanese invented a pack of forty-eight cards, which are 
much smalier than ours, and which are generally used Their game 
.at draughts is extremely complicated and difficult. They make use 
of a very large draught-board and four hundred men, which they 
move about in many different directions, aud which are liable to be 
taken in various ways. Oursailors played at draughts according to 
the usual European way ; the Japanese immediately imitated them, 
and the game was soon generally known throughout the whole city, 
and the Russian terms were adopted in playing it. 
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creased so as to admit of our creeping through it. 
We must then have stolen softly through the town, 
until we reached the shore, from whence, in a small 
boat, we might row to one of the vessels which we 
had observed during our walks, and on gaining pos- 
session of it put to sea. But to insure the success of 
such an enterprise, it was necessary thet a brisk wind 
should be blowing from the land ; and Mr. Moor, 
who suspected our design, watched us closely at 
every motion; we therefore thought it impossible 
to make an attempt of this nature without his par- 
ticipation, as he would have immediately disco- 
vered our flight, and raised an alarm among the 
guards. None of the inhabitants of the city being 
permitted to go out at night without lanterns, to 
elude the observation of the patroles it would be 
requisite to creep cautiously along the streets, which 
would at least have required several hours, and be- 
fore that time our escape would probably have been 
prevented : we therefore abandoned all thoughts of 
carrying this design into effect. We had, however, 
formed two other plans. Instead of proceeding to 
the shore, we might ascend a mound covered with 
trees, which formed a kind of glacis, behind the 
ditch on the western side of the fortress; for, during 
our walks, we had observed. that no guards were 
stationed either on the rampart or the glacis, but 
that, within the gate of the garrison, two soldiers 
only were seated in a large guard-room, who 
were usually amusing themselves by smoking to- 
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bacco. From the glacis we might gain a long alley 
of high trees, and from thence enter the city 
burying-ground*, which was situated in an ex- 
tensive plain, that stretched along the side of a 
deep valley. After passing through the cemetery 
we should be in the open fields, about the distance 
of two wersts from the hills. It would then require 
three days to be spent in crossing the hills in a 
northerly direction, in order to reach the coast, 
there to await the opportunity of making ourselves 
masters of a vessel. Our other plan was to break 
from our guards by force, in case, during our walks, | 
we should meet with a ship near the shore. 

We gave the preference to the latter scheme, as 
we reflected, that whilst we were crossing the hills, 
the Japanese might gain time to issue orders for 
keeping a strict watch over their ships. But this 
project was likewise extremely uncertain, since 
it required the combination of two. circum- 
stances; namely, a brisk favourable wind, and 
the meeting with a vessel suited to our purpose. 
Though we had ‘no time for delay, yet we resolved 
to wait for a day or two, in the hope that an op 
portunity might arise to enable us to carry the latter 
plan into execution. 


2-"* We should have met with no obstruction in passing through 
the cemetery, as the Japanese have a great horror at approaching 
such places during the night. Even allowing that. we had acci+ 
deutally been perceived from a distance, the sight of human figures 


waudering about among the tomb would ¢ certainly have depriv ed 
the Japanese of their senses. . 
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In the meanwhile we made every possible pre- 
paration for our departure. In one of our walks in 
the outskirts of the city, we found a piece of steel, 
which one of the sailors picked up, under pretence 
of drawing up his boot, and slipped it into his pocket ; 
we likewise found means to provide ourselves 
with some flints, unperceived by our attendants. 
The fragments of an old shirt, which we threw upon 
the fire as if by accident, served us for tinder: we 
besides daily increased our store of provisions, by 
secreting a portion of our allowance. These were 
merely economical arrangements ; but we did not, 
on the other hand, neglect to make warlike pre- 
parations. We found amongst the grass in our 
yard, a large sharp chisel, which had probably 
been left behind by the carpenters who repaired our 
house : we immediately hid it, and resolved, on the 
first favourable opportunity, to fasten it to a long 
pole, in order that it might serve asa pike. Toa 
similar purpose we destined a spade, which had 
been left by accident in our yard, and which we 
carefully concealed. But this was not all: the 
proverb, that necessity is the mother of invention, 
was fully realized ; for Mr. Chlebnikoff, even ma- 

naged to make a compass. We requested our at- 
tendants to let us have two large needles for d- 
ing our clothes, and afterwards pretended that’ we 
had lost them. The Japanese ‘sometimes fasten 
together the beams oftheir houses with copper ; 
this had been done in our house, although the cop- 
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per was very rusty.. Mr.. Chlebnikoff cleaned a 
piece of this copper, in the middle of which he 
bored a hole, so that a needle might be placed upon. 
it: by frequently rubbing this needle on a stone 
which he selected for the purpose, he succeeded in 
magnetising it, and finally gave it such a degree of 
polarity that it pointed with tolerable accuracy to- . 
wards the north. ‘The case was composed of a few 
sheets of paper pasted together with rice. This 
compass cost Mr. Chlebnikoff much labour, and 
he was, besides, obliged to proceed with the greatest 
caution. Had the Japanese observed him rubbing 
the needle against the flint, they would never have 
guessed his real design, but would probably sup-. 
posed that he was sharpening the point; but it 
would have been impossible to deceive Mr. Moor. 
It was therefore so arranged, that whilst Mr. Chleb- 
nikoff was at work in a corner of the yard, one of 
our party always walked up and down, and gave 
him a signal when any suspicious person; .ap- 
proached. | 

The Japanese now took us out: to walk more 
frequently than before, and the interpreters, or some 
of the inhabitants of the city often invited us to call 
on them, and gave us refreshments. According to - 
the Japaiiese laws, however, a native cannot receive 
strangers into the body of his house, and we always 
entered under the pretence of being so fatigued by 
our walk, that it was necessary we should rest awhile. | 
We geherally found every thing prepared for our. 
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reception, and we took our seats in the galleries, 
which were previously spread with clean mats. 
According to the Japanese custom, they presented 
to us tea, tobacco for smoking, sagi, sweet cakes, 
fruits, &c. ni 
One day, as we were walking along the beach, © 
we came up with two fishing boats. As it were, 
in fulfilment of our wishes, a sloop chanced to be 
lying at a short distance from the shore. I delibe- 
rated with Mr. Chlebnikoff, but the execution of 
our enterprise seemed so doubtful, that we deemed 
it imprudent to make the attempt. Whilst we — 
were contending with the soldiers, the fishermen 
might have rowed off from the shore, and even 
had we succeeded in getting: on board their boats, 
it would have been extremely uncertain whether 
or not we could have gained possession of the 
vessel. Mr. Moor, who watched every motion we 
made, immediately understood what was passing 
in our minds. On our return home, Alexei se- 
cretly informed us that we were in the greatest 
danger, as Mr. Moor had ordered him to discover 
our design to the Japanese, and had threatened to 
do so himself in case of his refusal. Alexei asked. 
us whether we were determined on attempting our. 
escape, and if so, entreated that we would not 
leave him behind us. I must here observe, that 
we had not made Alexei acquainted with our last’ 
plan, fearing lest he might be terrified at the: 
thought of so desperate an undertaking, and con-. 
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sequently be induced to betray us. We, besides, 
observed, that he was engaged for several hours 
every day, in private conversation with Mr. Moor, 
and this circumstance roused our suspicion. Mr. 
Moor was, probably, uncertain whether or not we 
had entirely relinquished our project, and thrown 
away our store of provisions. Had he made so 
important a communication to the Japanese, 
without being able to prove what he asserted, he 
would have heen overwhelmed with shame by 
such an act of treachery towards his unfortunate 
companions, who had neither the will nor the 
power to do him harm. If by any miracle we had 
all safely returned to Russia, what would have 
been his feelings, after such conduct! These reflec- - 
‘tions, doubtless, passed within his mind and con- 
vinced him that he must have incontestable proofs 
of our design, before he could venture to disclose — 
his suspicions to the Japanese. It appeared, there- 
fore, probable that he wished to make Alexei 
the instrument for obtaining those proofs. Mr. 
Chiebnikoff, indeed, was of opinion, that this 
Kurile was sincerely attached éo us, and that we 
might safely trust him with the secret; but I did 
not think this altogether prudent. The sailors 
were all averse to making him a participator in 
the business, and assured us that Mr. Moor, by 
his representations, had alienated him from us, 
and drawn him over to his side. In such a situa- 
tion as ours, it was necessary to consult the feel- 
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ings of all; we, therefore, followed the advice of 
the sailors, and told Alexei that we had for that 
time abandoned all thought of escaping, but that 
we might, perhaps, think of it again on the return 
of summer, and asked him how he supposed we 
could best execute our purpose ? 

In order to remove suspicion from the mind 
of Mr. Moor, we told him we still wished to 
escape, but that we had resolved not to go without 
him, and would not make any attempt until after 
the arrival of the new Bunyo. We added that 
we wished to know the contents of Chwostoff’s 
paper, and to see how the new Bunyo should be 
disposed towards us, and that he might, by that 
time, probably, change his mind, and like us, re- 
solve to venture every thing. Mr. Moor replied, 
that his determination was totally independent of 
any information which the Bunyo might bring, 
and that he had resolved to remain in Japan. We 
were, however, happy to find that our dissimula- 
tion had the desired effect ; Mr. Moor seemed per- 
fectly satisfied, and no longer kept a watchful eye 
upon us. The reader will no doubt pardon 
this conduct: when he considers what a web of 
wickedness, cunning, and calumny had been woven 
around us, can we be condemned for dealing thus 
with our faithless companion, who would, for his: 
own selfish purposes, have hindered us from escap- 
ing eternal imprisonment, and returning to our 
native country ? 
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At length the 20th of Aprilarrived. The time 
was near at hand when we might expect our ships 
to reach Japan, supposing that the Dzana had 
sailed from Okotzk to winter in Kamtschatka. 
To all appearance it was vain to look forward to 
an opportunity of forcibly breaking from our 
guards, and getting on board a vessel. In the 
meanwhile some little imprudence, on the part of 
our sailors; had, probably, occasioned Mr. Moor to 
renew his suspicions, for he now began to watch 
us with as much circumspection as before. We 
again deliberated’ on what we should do. The 
coasts of Matsmai are thickly covered with villages 
of various sizes; we knew that vessels and boats 
were lying on every part of the shore. We re- 
flected that these vessels might be strongly armed 
and guarded; but then Heaven assists the bold, 
and force must be opposed to force.—We deter- 
mined to make our escape into the mountains. 

On the 23d of April, we were conducted to 
the out-skirts of the city to walk. Under pre- 
tence of mere curiosity, we requested the Japanese 
to lead us to a pagoda, which stood near the 
cemetery *, and which had recently been built 


* When we went out to walk, the Japanese frequently took’ 
as into their temples, and places of devotion, where they shewed 
us every thing without theleast reserve. In this respect they are 
far less bigotted than some European nations, who do not admit 

_ strangers into their sacred repositories. When they had shewn us - 
every thing, they usually desired us to sit down at the door of the. 


; 
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after a fire. We had thus an opportunity of ob- 
serving the footpaths which we might pursue 
in. the course of our flight. 

It maybe here observed, that the Island of Mats- 
mai * is entirely covered with hills. The ground 
is no where level, except on the coast, and at short 
distances from the base of the mountains, which: 
raise their summits in every direction, and are 
separated from each other by deep ravines. This ex- 
traordinary chain of mountains, which is high 
and low by turns, extends over the whole island ; 
the midland parts of which are uninhabited. All 
the Kurile and Japanese villages lie babii the 
coast, 7 

As we passed through the fields we gathered 
wild leeks and garlick +, in such great quantities, 
that Mr. Moor, who thought we wanted. it: for 


temple, aud brought us tea, sagi and tobacco. The interior. of 
their temples bears an extraordinary resemblance to the catholic 
churches. They are furnished with a number of images, large and 
small candlesticks with tapers, &c. 

* The island is of a quadrangular form. Its utmost length, 
from south to north, is about two hundred and fifty-five Italian 
miles, and its breadth, from east to west, about two hnadred and 
fifty. 

+ The Japanese are very fond of wild leeks, boiled when 
young. They, however, do not eat wild garlick, although it 
would be vy salutary for them, as scorbutic diseases are extremely 
prevalent in Japan, and in many cases prove fatal. Wild garlick, . 
as experience proves, is a powerful anti-scorbutic. We ate both 
wild leeks and wild garlick, which we gathered 9 ourselves es during 


our walks, to save trouble to. our attendants. anit higtganse 
enh. ; 
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present use, could have no idea that we were on 
the eve of making our escape. — 

On our return home, we felt extremely fati- 
gued, and threw ourselves on our beds. During the 
twilight the sailors entered the kitchen, and car- 
ried off two knives, without being perceived. 
About half an hour before midnight, Simanoff 
and Schkajeff stole into the yard, and concealed 
themselves under the steps.. When twelve o’clock 
struck, and the Sangar soldiers had gone their 
rounds, they began to make a hole under the 
fence through which we all (Mr. Moor and Alexei 
excepted). crept one after another. I stumbled 
in going out, slipped down and struck my knee 
against a stake which was sunk in the ground 
close to the opening. The blow was extremely 
violent, but the pain soon diminished. 

We found ourselves on a very narrow path 
between the fence and the hollow, so that it 
was with the utmost difficuly we succeeded in 
gaining the high road. With hasty steps we then 
passed between the trees, crossed the mound, and 
the cemetery ; and, in about half an hour, reached 
the foot of the first hill which we had to aseend. 
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